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Turbans.—Plain and Coloured. 


From a photograph. 
Krom a photograph. 
From a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 
The standing figure shows the short Hindu Jacket with the 
From a photog rraph by Shepherd and Robertson. 
From a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 
From a photugraph by Dr. Simpson. 
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Embroidered Skull-cap. (Rajput), From a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 
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From a photograph by R. IW. De Montgomery. 
From a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 
(Brahmin). 


Dhotee or loin-cloth. 

Demand ot its minimum, 

Shows Loongee or shoulder-scarf, and the Vaejama or trowscr. 
W. Griggs, from water-colour drawing 

Group showing the Hindu mode of wearing the Dhotee. The figure to the right shows the 
short quilted Jacket with long sleeve (Hindu). From a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 

Dhotee with small TLoongee or shoulder-scarf. Photograph by W. Griggs, from water-colour 
drawing by i. Bergerhuus. 

Mussulinan Coat of medium length with wide trowsers. 
Dr. Simpson. 

Long Uindu Coat. From 2» photograph. 


Male Attire.—. Cotton and Silk. 


Loongee and Dhotee with ornamental borders and ends. From a coloured photograph. 

Loougee and Dhotec with ornamental borders and ends. From a coloured photograph. 
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common uxt amongst Mussulmans, Photograph of water-colour drawing by E, Bergerhaus. 
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drawing by ki. Bergerhnus. 
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Heud-cloth, Cholee or bodice, and Petticoat. 

Surec (iindu). I*rom a photograph, by Johnson,-of women employed on the railway near 
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THead-kerelief, Jacket, and Sarec. 

Saree. eacket and Petticoat. 

Suree. ‘The two figures to the left show the loose Mahomedan Trowser, and the one to the right the 
narrow form. From a photograph by Lieut. ‘Tanner. 

Saree over Petticoat. (Dancing girl, Sind). From a photograph by Captain Houghton. 

Jacket and Petticoat. (Kangra). Photograph, by W. Griggs, from water-colour drawing by Lieut. 
J. Macdonald. 

Shows Cholee or bodice with short sleeve. 

Saree with deep ornamental end, Vhotograph from an imperfect water-colour drawing on talc. 


Female Attire.—Muslins, Silk, &c. 
Begum of Bhopal and Shah Jehan in Mahratta costuine. From a photograph. 
Begum of Bhopal in state costume, wearing collar and star of the Order of India. 
Braluwin Lady, wearing Sarec as ihe entire dress. From # photograph by W. Johnson. 
Saree and Petticdat. From a photograph. 
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Saree. From a photograph by J.C. A. Dannenberg. 
Saree with Cashmere Shawl. From a photograph by J. C. A. Dannenborg. 
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(Afghan group). From a photograph by 
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| Male Attire—Woollens and Skins. 
438 . Rough felt material. (Boogtee, Sind). From a photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 
5 | 44 | Coat and Kilt attached. (Bhootia group). From a photograph by Dr, Simpson. 
Plate ri ’ ° " 
| 45 | Large sheep’s skin Cloak. (Sind). From a photograph by Lieut ‘Tanner. 
Bile | 46 | Rough woollen Plaid, (Behar), From a photograph hy Dr. Simpson. 
Ag 6 47 | Rough woollen Plaid. (Behar), From a photograph by Dr. Simpson. 
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° 49 | Felt Cloak, worn over head and shoulders. (Nepal). From a photograph by Dr. Simpson 
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| | Male Attire.—Cashmere Shawls, Chogas, &c. 
51 | ‘ashmere Shawl ond purple Choga., 
Plate |! 52) , Cashmere Shawl and Choga of Kineob, 
Vil. |) 530 | Cashmere Shawl and gold-embroidered Chogn, 
facing < | 54° | Embroidered Cashmere and Kincob Chogas. From a photograph by Shepherd and Robertson. 
puge |) 56 | Einbroidered Choga of Puttoo, with Kummerbund or Sash. From a photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 
118. | 5600) Kinbroidered Chogas of Puttoo. From a photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 
» 57 | Choga with Kammerbnnd. From a photograph by Lieut. Tanner. 
| | Norr.—The foregoing illustrations have been mainly selected from the extensive series of photographs of 
| the “ People of India,” as reproduced in the ea, The grouping and arrangement of the different 
subjects is by the Author, Their photographic reproduction is by W. Griggs, and the colouring of the 
| | copies, veered ae aia i Inn. illustrate the costumes of the people, has been done under the Author's 
directions by ills and J. Kole 
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IX. L | 
facing ~ -~- | Ornamental Braiding on Choga of Cashmere Cloth. 
are fk fas 
fs a | | : From a photograph by W. Griggs. 
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uc ng . — | Cotton Carpet. 
Na J | Krom Wurrungul, Decean.  Vhoto. and Chromo-lithograph by W. Griggs. 
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XI. : ! Carpets and Rugs. 
follows | 1 Carpet, from Worrungul, Deccan. Photo-lithozraph by W. Griggs, 
PLA. 8 Carpet, from do. do, Photo-lithograph by W. Grigys. 
facing |) 8) | Ruy, from Multan, Photo lithograph by W. Griggs. 
page |} 4 | Rug. from do. Photo-lithograph by W. Grigzys. 
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\ . a 
! Processes in the Manufacture of Dacca Muslins. 
| Spinning fine Yarn. 
Plate || 2 Warping. 
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(XIT.) } | 4 Applying the Reed to the Warp. 
facing |; 6 Weaving. 
pare 1 G Forming the Heddles. 
7 | Steaming Cloths during the Process of Bleaching. 
lL; 8 | Arranging displaced Threads in Cloth. 


THE 


TEXTILE MANUFACTURES AND COSTUMES 


OF THE 


PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Specimens of all the important Textile Manufactures of India existing in the 
stores of the India Museum have been collected in cightecn large volumes, of which 
twenty sets have been prepared, cach set: being, as nearly as possible, an exact counter- 
part of all the others. The eightecn volumes, forming one set, contain 700 specimens, 
illustrating, in a complete and convenient manner, this branch of Indian Manufactures. 
The twenty sets are to be distributed in Great Britain and India—tlurteen in the 
former and seven in the latter—so that there will be twenty placcs, each provided 
with a collection exactly like all the others, and so arranged as to admit of the 


interchange of references when desired. 


Each sample has been prepared in such a way as to indicate the charactor of the 
whole picce from which it was cut, and thus enable the manufacturer to reproduce 
the article if he wishes to do so. In. other words, the eighteen volumes contain 


700 working samples or specimens. 


The twenty sets of volumes may thus be regarded as Twenty Industrial 
Museums, illustrating the Textile Manufactures of Indig, and promoting trade 
operations between the East and West, in so far as these are concerned. 
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To make this scries of Museums, however, accomplish more fully and properly 
the end in view, it was felt that something was needed beyond the mere bringing 
together of specimens, and this something the present volume is intended to supply. 


The interests of the people m India, as well as those of the people at Home, are 
coneerned in this matter, and both «interests must be considered. Our remurks in 


the first instance, however, will apply more particularly to the latter. 


About two hundred millions of souls form the population of what we commonly 
speak of as India ; and, scant though the garments of the vast majority may be, an 
order to clothe them all would try the resources of the greatest manufacturing nation 
on carth, It is clear. therefore, that India is in a position to become a magnificent 
customer. She may still be this, and yet continue to seck her supplies in part 
from herself; for to clothe but a mere per-centage of such a vast population would 


double the looms of Tanenshire, 


This is what might and may be; but that which 1s, is greatly otherwise, for, 


in poimt of fact, India buys but sparingly of our manufactures. 


Many things probably combine to bring about this result, and it is not our 
purpose here to mquire into them all. But there arc some which are important 


and apparent, and to these allusion should be made. 


If we attempt to induce an individual or a nation to become a customer, we 
endeavour to make the articles which we know to be liked and needed, and these we 
offer for sale. We do not make an effort to impose on others our own tastes and 
needs, lut we produce what will please the customer and what he wants. The British 
manufacturer follows this rule generally ; but he seems to have failed to do go in the 
‘ase of India, or to have done it with so little success, that 1t would almost appear 


as if he were incapable of appreciating Onental tastes and habits. 


There are probably few things beyond the understanding of our manu- 
facturers, but it will be admitted that some education in the matter 1s necessary, 
and that without it the value of certain characteristics of Indian ornament 
and form will not be properly realized. This supposes the means of such 
education to be readily accessible, which hitherto has not been the case, simply 


because manufacturers have not known with any certainty what goods were 
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suitable." To attain to skill in meeting Eastern tastes and Eastern wants will 
require study and much consideration even when the means of study are supplied ; 
but up to the present time the manufacturer has had no ready opportunity of 
acquiring a full and correct knowledge of what was wanted. 


The deficiency here alluded to will, we believe, be supplied by these local 
Museums, and the object of the present work is to give further ald to those 
who consult them. If the manufacturer should still cncounter difficulties, when 
exceptional points are in question, these can be got over by reference to th parent 
and more elaborate collection in the India Muscum ; and there also full informa- 
tion on doubtful matters can be obtained. In fact, it is but reasonable to expect 


that this will occasionally be necessary. 


The 700 specimens (and we again point out that they are all what is called 
working samples) show what the people of India affect and deem suitable in the 
way of textile fabrics, and if the supply of these is to come from Mritain, they 
must be dmitated there. What w wanted, and what is to be copied to meet 
that want, is thus accessible for study in these Museums. 


It was thought, however, that something more than mere specimcns was needed 
to enable the manufacturer to do this intelligibly. It was necossary that he 
should know how the garment was worn, by which sex, and for what purpose 
—how, in short, the people were clothed, as well as the qualities of the fabric. 
they used. It was further necessary that he should know why certain arrange- 
ments of ornamentation were adopted, as well as the styles of ornamentation 
and the materials employed.t Information on these poimts, and on many other 
similar ones, the present volume is also intended to supply. 


* We are quite aware of the efforts which of late yoars have been made, more particularly by Glasgow 
and Manchester, to manufacture Sarees and some similar loom-made articles of clothing ; the result, however, 
has been insignificant when we remomber the oxtent of the consumption of such articles. 

+ The steadiness of Indian taste and fashion is a point to which the manufacturers’ attention should be 
directed. Among the people of India there is not that constant desire for change in the material and style 
of their costume which is so noticeable in Europe. Some patterns which are now favourites, have been so for 
centuries, and certain articles of dress were ages ago very much what they now are, It is not, however, to be 
understood from this that new styles of ornamentation have not been occgsionally introduced by the native 
manufacturer in recent times. What this note is intended to convey is simply that there is a much greater 
fixity of fashion in India than in Europe, and it is not necessary to point out that this has a very direct bearing 
on the operations of trade. 
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It is shown that a very large proportion of the clothing of the people of 
India, whether Hindu or Mahomedan, consists of articles which are untouched by 
needle or scissors. ‘These articles leave the loom in a state ready to be worn, and 
have their analogues in our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs. The principal of these 


are the Turbans. Loongees, and Dhotces worn by men, and the Sarees worn by 


woren., 


The Dhotee is nothing but a scarf folded round the loins and brought up 
between the legs, and this constitutes the whole clothing of a large number of 
the lower and poorer classes. The Loongee, again, is a similar but larger searf 
or plaid, ‘vorn over the shoulders and upper part -of the body. The Turban is a 
longer and narrower searf, which is folded round the head to form a head-dress. 


The Saree, or woman's plaid, is used to cover both the body and the head. 


Loongees, Dhotces, Sarees, and Turbans have cach different functions, and the 
quality of the fabric must fulfil these ; they have appropriate lengths and breadths, 
and these must be considered ; they have suitable modes or styles of ornamen- 


tation, and these too must be kept in view. 


In order to enable the manufacturer to do this casily and suecessfully, the 700 
specimens have in the present work been arranged in groups—thus Turbans have 
been considered separately, and then Loongees, and so on. These large groups 
have been again subdivided, and the basis of this subdivision has been the quality 
of the body of the garment, the material of which it is made, the mode of 
ormunentation, &e. Thus Loongees made of cotton are not associated with those 
made of silk; nor are those in which gold thread 1s used for their decoration 


conjoined with those in which coloured cotton or silk is so employed. 


This work, therefore, may be regarded as an analysis of the contents of 
the cighteen volumes, and a classification of them according to function, quality, 


material, sand decoration. 


Many important facts stand saliently out as the result of this analysis ; such, 
for instance, as that by far the larger proportion of the clothing of the people of 
India is made of cotton ; that there are certain colours or tones of colour which 
are favourites ; that gold is largely uscd in tho ornamentation of all sorts of 
fabrics—cotton as well ag silk ; and that in the decoration of every garment regard 
is nlways had to the special purpose which that garment is intended to fulfil. 
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Indeed, the modes of ornamentation are so peculiar and so characteristic, 
that it will often be found that nothmg beyond a difference in this respect 
soparates one group from another. Too much: attention vannot be given to this 
point. A piece of cloth may be offered for sale whose length and breadth and 
quality may fit it admirably for a Turban or a Loongee, yet it may prove utterly 
unsaleable because its decoration is unsuitable and injures its usefulness ; or because 
it is not in good taste from the Indian’s point of view; or, farther, because 
its colours are not fast and will not admit of the constant and rough washing to 


which his clothing is subjected. 


It must not be thought that the Taste of India takes delight in what is 


gaudy and glaring. 


No one will study the contents of these volumes and come to that con- 
clusion. On the contrary, there will be found there good evidence that Indian 
taste in decoration is, in the Inghest degree, refined. Such combinations of form 
and colour as many of these specimens exhibit everyone will call beautiful ; and 
this beauty has one constant feature—a quietness and harmony which never fail 
to fascinate. This also can be said of it—there is no waste of ornamentation, 
which is present where it should be, and absent where it should not be. The 
portions which are concealed when the garment is on the wearer are rarely 
decorated ; nor is there any of that lavish expenditure of ornament which 
so often purchases show at the expense of comfort. It is in obedience to 
this principle that the decoration of these loom-made garments is nearly 
always confined to one or both ends, or to one or both borders, according to 


circumstances. 


We trust that the importance of this class of Indian garments has been 
made as clear as it should be. We refer to those garments which leave the 
loom ready for wear—the Turbans, Loongees, Dhotees, and Sarees, which bear a 
certain resemblance to our Shawls, Plaids, and Scarfs, though they by no means 
serve the same purposes. The photographs interspersed throughout the work 
illustrate fully the various modes of wearing them. It cannot be too often 


repeated that they constitute a large portion of the whote clothing of the people ; 
D2 
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and it is clear that the nation which desires to supply that clothing can only 
be successful in doing so by offering garments of this character for sale. 


But while they constitute a large portion they by no means constitute the 
whole. In all times—-past and present—-Mahomedans have worn vestments made 
out of Picce-goods by the aid of scissors and needles, and Hindus have been long 
and increasingly following them in this respect. Jackets, Coats, and Trousers 
are worn by men; and Bodiccs, Trousers, and Skirts or Petticoats, by women. 
These are not made as they are with us in Europe, but, nevertheless, they may 
appropriately enough go by theso names, 


Many of the photographs are inserted to show the various styles of these 
vestments, and the volumes contain numerous specimens of the piece-goods out of 
which they are made. 


Like the loom-made garments, these also consist chiefly of cotton, and 
among them appear the beautiful muslins of Dacca. These are so exquisitcly fine 
that we have dwelt at considerable tength on the mode of their manufacture, and on 
the question of comparative finencss as raised between them and the most delicate 
muslins hitherto produced in Europe. A careful consideration of all the evidence 
which has yet been brought to bear on this question leads clearly to the conclusion, 
that the weavers of Dacca can and do produce a fabric which, for fineness, as 
well as for all other good qualities, has nowhere been equalled. While on 
this subject we have taken occasion to speak of the character and extent of 
Sizing used by the native weaver. This is a point of great practical importance, 
as it has been thought, and probably correctly so, that the Size used by the 
British manufacturer 1s often the cause of that mldewing which is so destructive 
to the cotton goods scnt from this country to India. 


Among the piccc-goods also occur a number of specimens of the loom-made 
Brocades and of the Hand-Embroidcries of India. There may be little hope of 
Europe ever being able to make these cheaper than India herself can; but, as a 
mere lesson in taste, the study of them may prove useful to the Home manufacturer,* 


* Those who may wish to acquire an extended knowledge of the varicty and beauty of these exquisite pro- 
ductions will have to consult thee Collection at tho India Museum as now attached to the Department of the 
Reporter on the Products of India. 
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This leads us to remark that there aro certain fabrics which will probably always 
be best and most cheaply manufactured by hand. It is found to be so even in 
this country, where the powers of machinery have been pushed to their utmost. 
The hand-loom weaver still exists amongst us, nor is it likely that. he will ever 
cease to do so. Less likely still is it that machinery will ever be able to drive 
him from the field in India. The very fine and the richly decorated fabrics of 
that country will probably always require the delicate manipulation’ of human 
fingers for their production. | 


In such manufactures the foremost placo will be taken by that country which 
can most cheaply supply labour, intelligence, and refined taste—all three combined. 
This being the case, it is not probable that England will ever be able to compete 
successfully with the native manufacturer in the production of fabrics of this sort. 
The reverse, indeed, is in every sense probable, and the native looms will continue 
to yield the Embroiderics, the Shawls, and the Carpets, for which they are already 
‘so famous. They will continue to do this for the customer in India, and it is 
quite possible, when the beauty of some of theiy productions is better known and 
appreciated, that they will find profitable customers in tho far West as well. 
Such a hope is not without something to rest on, and it may be the sooner 
realized now that these collections have becn made. 


In the meantime the British manufacturer must not look for his customers 
to the upper ten millions of India, but to the hundreds of millions in the 
lower grades. The plainer and cheaper stuffs of cotton, or of cotton and 
wool together, are those which he has the best chance of selling, and those which 
he would be able to sell largely, if in their manufacture he would keep well in 
view the requirements and tastes of the people to whom he offers them. 


This naturally brings us to the more special consideration of the manner 
in which the interests of India are concerned in the matter. 


We know India now-a-days as a country whose Raw Products we largely 
receive. We pay for these partly in kind and partly in money; but India never 
buys from us what will repay our purchases from her, and the consequence is 
that we have always to send out the large difference in bullion, which never 
comes back to us, disappearing there as if it had been dropped into the ocean. 
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We buy her Cotton, Indigo, Coffee, and Spices ; and we sell her what we can in the 
shape of Textile and other Manufactures. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
there was a time when India supplied us largely with Textiles. It was she who 
sent us the famous Longeloths, and the very term Calico is derived from Calicut 
where they were made. She may never resume her position as an exporting 
manufacturer of goods of this sort,—though what-the extension of the muill-system 
in India may eventually lead to it is difficult to say, and her frends would 
inost unwillingly see its development fettered by restrictions of any sort. This 
is clear, however, that it will be a benefit to the masses of the people of India to 
be supplied with their clothing at the cheapest possible rate—let this be done by 
whom it may. Jf Great Britain can give Loongecs, Dhotees, Sarees, and Calicoes 
to India which cost Jess than those made by her own weavers, both countries will be 
benefited. In a great productive country like India it is certain that she will gain ; 
for if supplies from Britain sect labour free there, it will only be to divert it at 
onee into other and perhaps more profitable channels. It might be otherwise if 
India were not a country whose strength in raw products is great and far from 
developed ; but as it is, her resources in this direction are known to be capable 
of 2 vast expansion and to be sufficient to occupy the energies of her whole 


people. 


The machinery and skill of Britain may thus do a present service to India, 
by supplying her with material for clothing her people at a cheap rate—an end to 
which these collections must certainly lead by showing the home manufacturer 
what it 1s that the natives require. But they may also show that certain fabrics 
can be produced at a lower cost than in Europe, and make India both buy 
and sell her textiles. Those which she would offer for sale would in all 
probability be her Carpets and Embroiderics, which, as already stated, can be 
made by hand with a greater perfection and beauty than by any machinery 
hitherto invented. 


There are other reasons which make it desirable that a few of these twenty 
sets should be placed in India. For instance, as each set is a copy of all the 
others, they may prove useful in facilitating trade operations. They will enable the 
agent in India to refer the merchant or the manufacturer at home to a certain 
specimen, and ask him, to produce an article as like it as possible, or with such 
alterations as he may sce fit to suggest. And so, in like manner, they may enable 
the merchant of one part of India to deal with the merchant of another, when, 
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through an examination of these volumes, he learns that an article is made 
there which will suit his customers. This aspect of their usefulness gives these 
collections a title to be eulled Trade Musewns in a fuller and broader sense than 


belongs to any which have yet been established. 


It is not desirable, however, that the scheme should stop with the textile manu- 
factures. It is hoped, indeed, that it may yet be greatly extended and, in various 
directions, to the advantage alike of Britain and of India, whose common interest 
it certamly is in every way to cultivate intimate comercial relations. <A large 
amount of information has been drawn together regarding all classes of Indian 
manufactures and of’ Indian products, and it is clearly of immense advantage to this 
country and to India that this knowledge should be so disseminated as to prove 
practically uscful—in other \-ords, so as to influence directly the mterechange of 
commodities. No way, we think, could so effectually accomplish this as the one 
which, with the sanction and support of the Scerctary of State for India in 
Jouncil, has been chosen in the case of the Textile Manufactures; and it 1s 
satisfactory to know that the resources of the Department would enable future 
efforts in the same direction, having regard to other manufactures or products, to 


be made with less labour and with increased economy. 


Notr.—-A Memorandum, submitted to the India Officc, regarding the distribution in 
Britain and India of the Collections of Specimens, to which this work forms the key,—the 
enumeration of the places in this country where they have been deposited, and the statement 
of the conditions attached to the gift by the Secretary of State for India in Council, will be 
found in an Appendix at p. 149. 
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Ir will be convenient to consider the Textile Manufactures of India as divided into two 
classes :—the first comprehending the various scarf or plaid-like articles of dress which leave 
the loom ready for wear, and the second consisting of piece goods for the conversion of 
which into clothing the scissors and necdle are required. 


It would appear that before the invasion of India. by the Mahomedans, the art of sewing 
was not practised there.* | 

Anterior to that period, therefore, it is probable that nearly the whole clothing of the 
people consisted of loom-made articles coming strictly under the first head. 


Strict Hindus may yct be found to whom ao garment composed of several pieces sewn 
togethcr is an abomination and defilement. Throughout India generally, however, they have 
now begun to wear various made-up articles of dress such as were formerly used only by 
the Mahomedans. | 

On the other hand, the Mahomedans of our day frequently content themselves with the 
simpler covering which is more peculiarly the dress of the Hindu. 


This partial assimilation of the costumes of the two great races of India has been brought 
ubout in various ways. For instance, under the old Mahomedan rule, Hindu men of rank 
in the employment of the Government were obliged to present themselves on state occasions 
dressed in the same fashion as their conqucrors. The element of compulsion in this was 
at first distasteful. The innovation was accordingly resisted, and on their return to their 
homes they discarded the costume they had been forced to assume, and reverted to that to 
which they had been accustomed, and which they regarded as belonging to their race. Indeed, 
the wearing of the Mahomedan costume would at first be looked on as an emblem of defeat 
and vassalage, and a despotic interference with customs almost sacred from their age. It 
must be remembered, however, that this change of costume was only imposed upon those 
who were in office under the new rule—on those, in short, who were placed in some sort 
of authority ; and hence, in course of time, the change of costume came to be regarded as 
an evidence of power in those who adopted it, and to be valued accordingly. It is not 
difficult to see how this would bring the matter eventually within the influence of fashion, 
which has its rule in India as elsewhere. The new costume, in fact, became an evidence that 
its wearer occupied & position of more or less importance, and this reconciled him to a change 
which pride of custom and religious feeling would have led him*to resist. 





meee 


* Buchanan, in Montgomery Martin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. IL, p. 699. 
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Of course this reconciliation was the more readily accomplished, because the made-up 
articles of dress were after trial found to be convenient and suitable to the climate. Nor 
was there anything in the style of the new costume to make a Hindu desire to discontinue 
its use after he had once got accustomed to it, whilst there was much to recommend it. 

As regards the Hindu women, however, for a long period they scrupulously adhered on all 
occasions to their native costume. Indeed, even yet the petticoat is not regarded as a 
legitimate garment; and in,some parts of the country in which it is used, women of rank, 
when they eat, cook, or pray, lay it aside and retain only their under wrapper which has been 
made without the use of scissors or needle.* In a few districts also, even to the present day, 
the bosom is left uncovered by respectable women :—the use of the Cholee, or bodice, being 


reserved for the impure. 


There was thus a tendency, in the first instance, to resist the adoption of those new forms 
of costume which necessitated the use of the needle, and this tendency cannot yet be regarded 
as altogether extinct. But though the great bulk of the articles of clothing worn by the 
native population of India still consists of scarfs, or of simple pieces of cloth of dimensions 
suited to the purposes which they are intended to fulfil, a considerable quantity of textile 
materials is now made up into various convenient forms of dress, such as coats and jackets 
for men, and skirts and bodices for women—alike among Hindus and Mahomcdans. 

The class of plaid or scarf-like articles of dress, as a speciality of Oriental costume, 
assumes a position as regards extent which in Europe we do not easily understand. It 
constitutes by far the larger proportion of the textiles used for clothing, and is, therefore, 
the most important and the one most worthy of attention, especially from a commercial point 
of view. It is, moreover, the class which has given scope for the introduction of those forms 
of decoration, which so admirably display the powcrs of the native weaver in producing 
beautiful combinations of form and colour, and in arranging these in the way best calculated 
to set-off and adorn the garment when it is looked at on the person of the wearer. 

The articles of dress which come under the first group are naturally divided into those used 
by men and those used by women, and we shall accordingly proceed to describe these 
separately. The object will be to make the readcr understand the manner in which they 
are worn, and to indicate the qualities which experience has shown to be suitable, and the 
patterns which have proved pleasing to the people:—in short, to illustrate what may be 
called the fashions of India. 


* The use of the petticoat among Hindu women is confined to Northern India, Rajpootana, &c. South of the 
Nerbudda it is almost entirely unknown, the Saree in all its forms being the only garment worn in conjunction 
with tho Cholee or bodice. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF MALE ATTIRE. 


In describing the various articles of male attire in this group, we shall not start with 
those fulfillmg the purpose for which clothing was probably first adopted, but rather begin 
with those which have to do with the protection and adornment of the head. 

After these we shall proceed with the description of those articles in the scarf form which 
are employed to envelope the shoulders and upper portions of the body; next, those which 
are used as a covering to the loins and lower extremities; and, lastly, those which are 
employed simply to encircle the waist. 


I.—TURBANS. 


The Turban is in almost universal use throughout India. 

As its chief function is the protection of the head from the heat of the sun, it is usually 
of a fine muslin-like texture which, when folded, is at once lght, bulky, and porous—thus 
admirably fulfilling its main purpose. 

Of the materials employed in the manufacture of turbans, cotton occupies the first place. 
Besides being the cheapest and most abundant, it has the merit of being a good non-conductor 
and of permitting at the same time the free cscape of perspiration. It ie farther recom- 
mended by the fact that it admits of the ready introduction of other materials for the 
purposes of adornment. 

Silk, however, is used to some extent by the higher classes :—several places (like Seringa- 
patam in olden times) being famous for the manufacture of silk turbans. 

Wool is not often used in the manufacture of turban pieces; when it is used, they 
are generally in the form of small shawls, those of embroidered Cashmere cloth being 
good illustrations. 

The tribe or caste to which the wearer belongs frequently determines the size and shape 
of the turban, and there are numerous varieties which take special names from their forms 
or from the materials of which they are made.* 
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* The following are some of the names by which the Turban, or Pugri, is known :— 
Puttee-dar pugri. A compact, neat turban, in very general use both by Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Joore-dar pugri. Similar to the Puttee-dar, but has a knot on the crown. Worn also by Hindus and Mahomedans. 
Khirkee-dar pugri. Full-dress turban of Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen attached to native courts, and with 
the Goshwara, or band of brocade, is portion of an honorary dress presented on certain state occasions to 
persons of rank by native princes. In the lower provinces this is, however, worn by Hindus only. 
Nustalik, A full dress turban of the finost plain muslin, used with the court dress of Mahomedan Durbars, as at 
Delhi in olden times, and at Hydrabad, &c., in the present day. This form is very small, and fits closely to the head. 
Chakveedar. A form of turban used by Mahomedans of Mysore and South of India. The court form of the ancient 
Becjapore monarchy, continued by Tippoo Sultaun. 
Séthi, Used by bankers, &c. A small form not unlike the Nustalik. 
Mundeel. Turban of muslin, with gold stripes, spots, and ends. Usually worn by military officers. 
Surbund. 
Surbute.} Derived from Sur the head and Bandhua to bind—Buttce signifying twisted or coiled round. 
Buttec. ‘. 
Morassa. A short turban. 
Umamu. A loose turban. 
Dustar, A fine muslin turban. 
Shumla. A shaw! turban. 
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In the mode of folding and wearing the turban an opportunity is often taken for the display 
of style and taste. 

The Costume illustrations which accompany this work show the multitude of forms which 
the turban may be made to assume by a little ingenuity in the mode of folding or making 
up. Although the subject in. Plate I.—opposite—and Plate II.—facing p. 18—have been 
specially chosen to illustrate this, most of the male figures in Plates II. IV. VII. and VIII. 
also afford illustrations. 

Among these will be found turbans ranging from the neat compact head-dress which 
adorns the Mussulman in figure 2 of Plate I, to the wisp of calico which envelopes the 
head of the last figure of Plate VIII.—facing p. 118; — while in figure 50, Plate VII.— 
facing p. 140,—the turban piece not only envelopes the head but leaves cnough to pass 
across the chest and over the shoulder. 

With regard to the colours employed and the principles observed in the ornamentation of 
turbans, a few words may be said before proceeding more specifically to indicate their 
characteristics. 

Turbans are to be found in India presenting every colour and hue in the rainbow, but 
white naturally takes by far the most prominent position. Red comes next, then yellow, 
and after them green, bluc, purple, and, occasionally, even black; the darker colours being 
almost invariably relieved by embroidery. 

Among turbans made of silk, we find buffs, shots, and greys; and in those made of 
cotton, printing is frequently employed to produce patterns suited to the tastes of particular 


consumers. 

As regafds what may be called the special ornamentation of fabrics designed for making 
up into turbans—its peculiarity—one founded upon true art as well as economy—is that 
the decoration is, as much as possible, confined to these portions of the material which 
in wear are exposed to view. The introduction of ornamentation, in undue proportion, 
would not only involve an unnecessary consumption of comparatively expensive matcrials, 
but would actually interfere with the function which the turban is Intended to fulfil. 

The native artist thus affords evidence of skill in avoiding an infringement of what may 
be called a first principle in art. 

Nor is this confined to native work as it is seen in what we are presently speaking of, 
for the same compliment may be broadly paid to the productions of the Indian artisan, 
who is always careful to avoid a useless or wasteful ornamentation, and who never allows 
himself to forget the purpose which the article he is adorning is designed to fulfil. But it 
is not in these respects alone that the exccllency of the native artisan is to be seen. He 
continually displays an admirable skill in the arrangement of form and colour—producing 
those beautiful and harmonious combinations which are to the eye what chords in music 
are tothe ear. The subdued elegance which characterizes Indian decoration never fails 
to please. It marks a pure and refined taste, and whether it be the result of cultivation or 
of instinct it certainly exhibits a charming obedience to the great principles of art. 

The turban in its unfolded condition ordinarily consists of a strip of cloth varying in 
breadth from 9 to 12 inches, and in length from 15 to 25 yards.. In some cases, however, 
the breadth extends to 36 inches, while the length occasionally reaches to 60 yards. 

In the process of making up, the outer end is usually left free to hang down a little, or 

Khen the tying is finished. In 
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while in others gold in stripes, varying in breadth from one-eighth of an inch to several 
inches, is introduced. 

Sometimes the gold, or other decorative medium, in addition to running across the end 
is made to extend longitudinally a little way up from the end, so as to be seen on the 
side of one or two of the last folds of the turban. In some instances, again, the embellishment 
is carried so far up that all the outer folds of the turban present it to view. In Pl. II. 
the standing figure in the group represents the first of these styles; the sitting figure to 
the left in the same group the second; while the turban on figure 10 shows the more 
copious ornamentation last alluded to. , 

For the assistance of those who may wish more precise information regarding this class 
of manufacture, we shall now refer in detail to the working samples shown in the volumes 
to which allusion has been made. 

The turbans are divisible into two groups, consisting of long and square turban pieces. In 
describing these, a classification founded upon the quality of the material and the style of 
ornamentation will be adopted. 


A.—TURBAN-PIECES ;—LONG. 


1. Turban Preces.—Corton 3, PLAIN, BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED. 


Nos. ] and 7, Vol..1, are examples of a plain material, the only difference between them 
and ordinary piece goods being that they are specially manufactured of the requisite length 
and width. 

It will be observed that, like the vast majority of the India fabrics, they are undressed ; the 
employment of size to the extent of stiffening the material being objectionable from its 
interfering with the lightness and openness of the article. ‘This is a remark which applies 
with equal force both to scarf-like and to other fabrics designed for wear next the skin in 
hot climates. ‘The use of size interferes with the pleasant fee! of the fabric, and impedes 
free transpiration from the body. 

No. 1 (bleached) is 15 yards long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 6 ounccs. No. 7 is 24 yards 
long, 12 inches wide, and weighs 8} ounces. 

The only other example coming under this head is No. 9, in the same volume, which affords 
a specimen of a thick unbleached material from Arracan. Its length 1s only 3 yds. 18 in., 
its width 9 inches, and its weight 11 ounces. Being a thicker and bulkier material, it does 


not require to be so long. 
9. Tursan Pirces.—Corron 3; Puain, with coLourep Enps. 


Of these Nos. 3 and 4, from Lahore, are cxamples. In both otf these the ornamental cffect 
is produced by the introduction across their ends of a yellow stripe, about an inch wide, with 


double pink stripes on each side. . . 

No. i is 64 yards long, 1 yard wide, and 15 ounces in weight. No. 4 is 84 yards long, 
1 yard wide, and of weight proportional to No. 3, both being about the same in quality. These 
two, it’ will be observed, are much shorter than Nos. 1 and 7 in the former group, but here 


increased breadth is made to supply the necessary ‘bulk. 


3. Turpan Pieces.—Corron ; Puarn, wira Gorn Tureap in Enns. 


The subjoined table embraces the’ examples of the class of ornamentation in this important 


group. 


16 LOOM-MADE GARMENTS: 


The pieces shown are of various degrces of fineness, and some (Nos. 13, 14, and 18, for 
instance) are excellent examples of muslins from both bleached and unbleached thread. As 
already indicated, the finer qualities (such as Nos. 7 and 9) require a greater length in 
the piece and a greater number of folds round the head, to give the necessary protection 
against the effect of the sun's rays. 

Besides being cxamples of the material used for turbans, these specimens exhibit the extent 
to which gold thread is used for decorating the principal or free end of the turban-piece. A 
stripe of gold thread nearly 4 inches wide, as in No. 15, is of course very effective, but the 
turban with merely a } or a },-inch stripe of the same material, as in No. 16, when seen 
on the head, is felt. to be far from destitute of ornament. 

It is of importance that the metal thus introduced should be of a quality which will stand 
the process of washing. Nos. 2, 8, and 12 are instances in which inferior gold thread has 
been used, while No. 15 shows a better quality. 

A marginal stripe of red cotton thread (as in No. 6) constitutes a favourite combination, 
and adds considerably to the ornamental charactcr of the plain gold stripe. 

Nos. 15 and 18 are beautiful examples of fine muslin-like materials used for turbans, 
and in these the gold thread is seen to be of excellent quality. The first of these comes from 
Chundeyree, long celebrated for its muslins, and the last from Flyderabad in the Deccan, 
having been probably manufactured at Dhanwarum or Nandair, places famous for fabrics of 


this kind. 
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. Measurement of piece. 
{ y Nae 
No. Description. —-—-— Weight of | Place of manufacture 











sample, but of Indian thread. 2-inch stripe of 
gold thread in end. 





Vol. | ! of piece. or where obtained. 
| ' Length. | Width. 
a | — eenllilitonemreesteeteerta! _——- - + SS SSS eee mementos = ee ree ecm ve cae 
| 7 | yds, ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. 
1. 2) Cotton, bleached. Common matorial, with two narrow | 23 0 () 12 Q 12 | Bhurtpore. 
| gold stripes in end. 
| © + Cotton, bleached. Thin texture; uarrow (j}-inch) | 16 0 1 3 O14 | Kangra. 
| stripe of gold thread in end. | 
6 Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. Two-inch stripe of | 20) O 0 1] O 8 | Cashmere. 
gold thread in end, with small double lines of red on 
each side. ! 

| 8 Cotton, bleached. Medium texture. In common use | 23 18 0 13 1 2 | Sind. 
7 ' among the higher classes. Wide (24 inches) stripe 

; of gold thread, with two smaller ones nearer to end. | | 
' 10 | Cotton, bleached. Made in India, of English thread. | 22 0134; 0 9 | Benares 

| One-inch gold stripe in end. | | | 

11 | Cotton, bleached. Made at the same time as the last | 22 0 0134; 0 12 Benares 

_ 12 , Cotton, bleached. Fine, light texture. }-inch stripe of | 17 0 O 12 0 7 | Hoshiarpore. 
| gold thread in end. 
_ 13 ; Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. }-inch stripo of gold | 33° 0 () 10 0 9 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
| | thread in end. 
| 14 | Cotton, bleached. Fine texture. 4-inch stripe of gold | 20 0 0 9 0 9 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
} , _ thread in end. 
| 15 ' Cotton, unbleached. Fine texture. Broad (27 inches) | 29 0 O 124; O 7 | Chundeyrec. 


stripe of gold thread, and three narrow stripes of 
samc closer to end. 


of gold thread, with three narrow stripes nearer to 
end, and one narroW stripe on inner margin. A nar- 
row stripe (,),-inch) of gold thread is also introduced 
; _ Into the other end of this turban-piecc. 
18 ! Cotton, unbleached. Gauze-like texturc. 3-inch stripe | 33 - 0 0 18 O 9 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
of gold thread across end. 


16 | Cotton, unbleached. Gauze, of good texture. Very | 2] 0 0 9 O 6 | Madras. 
narrow (7';-inch) stripe of gold thread in end. 
| Price 4s. 8d. 
hed | Cotton, unbleached. Favourite texture, -1}-inch stripe | 21 0 O 104 | O10 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
| 
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4. Torsan Preces.—Corron; pyep on PRINTED. 
Nos. 20, 30, 31, 32, and 34 are the examples given. 


Of these No. 34 is the one which, in point of material and colour, is the most worthy 
of attention. 


No. 20 is interesting as a specimen of what, next to colouring by hand, may be considered 
the simplest way of producing an ornamental effect,—namely, that of using a stamp to lay a 
body color on the surface of the material. In the specimen in question a star pattern, in white 
and black, has been thus stamped on a dull red ground. This mode of ornamentation is not 
uncommon, but it is not an economical onc, as the material cannot be cleaned or washed. 
In the specimen referred to (No. 20) it will be observed that the white stands out from the 
dull red ground on which it is placed in a way which has a good effect. 


It is said that in the making up of this turban padding is employed, a mode of construc- 
tion which is not uncommon in some parts of the country. The turban piece in question 
(No. 20) is 14 yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 7 ounces. It was manufactured at 
Bhurtpore. 

No. 30 is a rather coarse material with a small close pattern in dark-red and black on a 
pinkish-white ground. About 3 inches of the end is dark-red with a pattern in black printed 
on it. Length 15 yards, width 9 inches, and weight 9} ounces. Manufactured at Sydapet, 
and stated to be worn by the Lubbays, an industrious class of Mahomedan fishermen and 
merchants on the Madras coast. 

No. 31, an ordinary calico material. Pattern, a small zig-zag stripe of red on a white 
ground. Six inches of the principal end are dark-red, with an ornamental pattern in black 
printed on it. Length, 12 yards; width, 11 inches; weight, 1]b. Manufactured at Pomady 
but bought in Madras bazaar. Price in 1854, 2s, 74d." 

No. 32, quality similar to last example. Pattern a small black and white check. Six inches 
of principal end dark red, with pattern in black and white. Length, 16) yards; width, 9 inches ; 
weight, 154 ounces. From Pomady, in Madras, price 3s. In this, and in No. 31, the 
fabric is sized or stiffened in an unusual degrce, but this would probably be removed before 
making up the piece for use. 

No. 34 shows a favourite style of pattern, and although very infcrior in texture, is otherwise 
not unlike the specimens from Jeypore—Nos. 23 to 28 included under group 6. The pattern 
may be described as a double zig-zag. Three inches of the principal end is of the main colour 
of the piece, viz. purple. When made up, the whole would form a turban similar in appearance 
to that shown in figure 8, Pl. IJ. Length, 16, yards; width 10 inches; weight, 154 ounces. 


Obtained in Madras. Price 3s. 
5. Tursan-Preces.—Corton ; DYED, COLOURED, OR PRINTED; Gotp THREAD 1N Enns. 


The subjoined table contains the examples coming under this head. 
Nos. 23 to 29 inclusive are admirable specimens both of material and of style. They 
are from Jeypore, a native state, which in other branches of art shows evidence of skill in 


manipulation and in management of colour. 
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* The prices given here and elsewhere throughout this work, and which‘are the same as those on the 
labels in the Fabric “Books, must not be taken as a correct guide to present values. _ They simply mepresent the 
sums paid in 1854 by the various Committees appointed by the Government an ae to collect specimens for 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of the following year. Although on the main reliable for the period named, 


the prices attached to some of the articles are clearly inaccurate. 


15 LOOM-MADE GARMENTS: 


The turban in fig. 9, of Plate IJ. shows the peculiar zig-zag pattern, which is a 
favourite in many parts of Rajpootana, and is employed in other garment pieces besides 
turbans. Some of tHe examples are so soft and fine to the touch, that it is at first 
difficult to believe that they are composed of cotton unmixed with silk. 


No. 33, made at Madura in Madras, a place long celebrated for its manufactures and for 
its excellent dyes, is a good example of a useful material and of a favourite dark-red 
colour which shows the gold thread to much advantage. 

In this picce it ‘Ul also be observed that. a little gold thread is worked into the end of the 
turban which 1s usually next the head. In the folding and tying up of such turbans the 
wearer manages to show both ends. 
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Measurement of piece. 
Weight of | Place of mannfacture 











cipal end ornamented with l-inch stripe, and three 
smaller ones of gold thread, The other end has 
also four gold threads introduced into the fubric. 
Price 10s. | | 


vas No. Description. es. Se | “| of piece. | or where obtained, 
| Length. | Width. 
| yds. ina. | yds. ins, | Ibs. oz. 
I. | 23 | Cotton, prated. Tine + xtuve, Red and white zig-zag | 18 18 0 9 O 4 | Jeypore, 
| patiaan,  U-ineh stripe of gold thread in principal | Rnjpootana. 
end. 
a | 24 | Cotton, einted. Fine oexiure.  Zig-zay striped 17 18 0 9 O 3d Ditto 
| patter) on varicgs'cd coluws, 1%-ineh gold stripe 
| in en 
pee eles Cotto j.ivied. Fin texture, Pattern, small zig-zag | 18 18 QO 8t O 4 Ditto 
: striae," ccimson and yellow. About 3 inches | 
of er] olan red, with }3-inch stripe of gold | 
thretu. 
3 26 | Cotton, , jated, Fine texture, Pattern, zig-zag | 18 18 QO 9 0 4 Ditto 
stripes, GZ inch wis in variegated colours. Prin- 
cipal end, pun acd with $4- -inch stripe of gold 
thread. 
» | 27 | Cotton, printed, Fine texture.  Zig-zag stripes, | 24 0 011 0 8 Ditto 
of a dotted pattern, in variegat:d colours, on a 
| senrlet ground. Principal end, plain +carlet, with | 
| 28 inch stripe of gold thread. 
» | 2& | Cotton, printed. Tine texture.  Zig-zag stripes 17 0; O 9 QO 3) Ditto 
| in red and white. Principal end, plain red, with 
| gold thread stripe 14 inches wide. 
= | 29 | Cotton, printed. Fine texture. Figured pattern dotted | 21 0 0 10 O 54 Ditto 
in colours. 2 inch stripe of gold thrond in principal 
| end. Favourite pattern in Rajpootana. | 
% | 33 + Cotton, printed. Useful material. Pattern, a small | 23 0 0 12 © 13 | Madura, Madras. 
| 
| | 
| 


| 
! 
| white spot on a deep chocolate red ground. Prin- | 
| 


| 
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6. Turnan-Pircys.—Cotron 3 PYED, COLOURED, OR PRINTED; Gop Turerap 
in Enns, Borvers, &c. 


In these we have examples of the more profuse application of the gold thread for 
ornamental purposes. Nos. 19, 22, 36 and 37, are illustrations of the method by which, in 
addition to the stripe across the principal end, the external folds become an ornamental portion 
of the turban when in wear. To accomplish this, one or more stripes of gold thread are carried 
to a considerable distance down the piece from the free end; in one case indeed it extends 
throughout the whole length of the piece. 
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The extent to which this method is adopted varies considerably. A bulk y turban, like that 
which No. 36 would make up, requires a larger amount of this kind of ornamentation to 
produce the effect shown in figure 10, Pl., II. than would be needed by one of smaller 
dimensions. 

Nos. 36 and 37, like No. 33 referred to under the Jast head, are from Madura in Madras, 
and afford additional examples of that dark red which is so favourite and so suitable a colour 
for this class of turbans. ‘ 

The following details apply to each of the four examples in this group: 

No. 19. Length, 19} yards; width, 13 inches. A light red colour. Cross stripes and figures 
in gold thread of a poor quality occupy 20 inches of the principal end, and two stripes, each 
of about half an inch in breadth, extend four yards down centre of piece. From Oodeypoor 
in Rajpootana. 

No. 22. Length, 18 yards; width, 17 inches, weight 12 ounces. Red. Three }-inch wide 
stripes of gold with black margins run throughout the whole length of the borders and 
centre of piece. Four and a half yards of the principal end are ornamented with gold spots 
somewhat of a pine shape, and it is finished off with a figured and striped pattern also in 
gold thread. From Hoshiarpore, Punjab. 

No. 36. Length, 264 yards ; width, 15 inches ; weight, 1 lb. 34 oz. Price £4. Favourite red 
colour. Stripes of gold thread extend for 10 yards down the centre from the principal end, 
and for 44 yards from the other end. About 20 inches of the principal end are enriched with 
cross stripes and figures in gold JT'rom Madura, Madras. 

No. 37. Length, 23 yards; width, 12 inches; weight, 13 oz. Price £2. Favourite colour, 
like the last, and from the same place of manufacture. In addition to an inch-wide stripe of 
gold in centre, this specimen has a narrow stripe of the same extending 6 yards down from the 
principal or free end, and a 3-inch wide cross stripe, with 10 smaller oncs in three rows, 
completes the ornamentation. 


7- Toursan-Preces.—Cotron 3 DYED; GOLD PRINTED. 


The specimen No. 21, although imperfect in execution, affords an illustration of a kind 
of ornamentation which is not uncommon, and which can be adopted with considerable 
advantage in the embcllishment of fabrics not requiring to be washed nor likely to be 
exposed to wet. | 

The process by which this mode of decoration is accomplished is by stamping the desired 
pattern on the cloth with glue. The gold or silver leat, as the case may be, is then laid on, 
and adheres to the glue. When dry, what has not rested on the glue is rubbed off. 

The turban piece No. 21 is 144 yards long and 7 inches wide. The ground is crimson. 
A gold printed figured stripe, 3} inches wide, extends the whole length of the centre of the 
piece. Padding is used in making up this turban, and, in this case, there is no special 
ornamentation across either end. Irom Bhurtpore. 

Such gold printed turbans are used for marriage ceremonies and other household or 
family festivals, and not for ordinary wear. 


(3498.) 
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8. Tursan-Preces.—Smx, &c.. 


As before indicated, silk, although not nearly so common as cotton, is nevertheless frequently 
employed in the manufacture of turbans. | 

The example given (No. 38) is of silk and cotton, and affords an illustration of a fabric fairly 
suited for its purpose, such mixtures of the two materials being, in some respects, better 
calculated to fulfil the functions of the turban than silk alone. 

It is probable that some of the beautiful silk materials, of the mousseline de sote or gauze 
class, would, if manufactured into proper turban-pieces, form an attractive article with the 
richer natives, always supposing that suitable colours and styles of end ornamentation were 
adopted. 

The example given (No. 38) is 20} yards long, 10 inches wide, and weighs 8 ounces. 
Price 11s. 

The warp is a dark purplish red silk, and the weft is a dark cotton. The end 1s decorated 
with a 4-inch stripe, with two smaller ones on each side. 


B,—TURBAN-PIECES ;—SQUARKE. 


The class of turbans, or roomals, to which we have now to refer, are those composed of large 
squares, or pieces nearly square. When made up they present an appearance somewhat like 
that. shown in fig. 12, Pl. IL, and fig. 24, PI. TV., which illustrate the Shuméa, or shawl 
turban. 

These squares vary in size from one and a half to four yards per side—three, and three and 
a half yards constituting « useful size. Yarns of the quality of English 60* (warp) and 80* 
(weft) would produce articles of suitable texture. 

These squares are sometimes worn over the shoulders as well as used for head-dresscs. 
No. 43, Vol. II. is said to be used both ways. It is a tolerably fine plain book-muslin, 
with a gold stripe in the borders. Length, 2 yards ; width, 2 yards; weight, 6 ounces. Price 
lls. Manufactured at Arnee, Madras. 

No. 35, Vol. I., 1s 96 inches square, and its weight is 12 ounces. It is a moderately fine 
muslin of the favourite deep-red colour before alluded to. On two sides it has a black 
border, 1) inches wide, with a figured gold pattern in it of 12 inches. The other two 
sides have cach a stripe consisting of a few black and gold threads. Manufactured at Madura, 
Madras. Price 13s. 

No. 40, Vol. I., is a fine muslin, scarlet, with deep (32 inchcs) gold borders set off with 
black. It is not quite square, the length one way being 1 yard 22 inches, and the other 
1 yard 16 inches. Its weight—6} ounccs—appears heavy, when its fineness is considered, 
but this is due to the amount of gold thread which it contains. Manufactured at Bhurtpore, 
near Agra. 

No. 39 Vol. I., affords an example in which silk and gold together are employed for the 
decoration of a cotton fabric, » combination of which we shall find many illustrations in the 
other classes of wearing apparel. Form nearly square, the length one way being 34 yards, 
and the other 3} yards; weight 1b. 1l0z. Price £2 15s. 3d. Colour, a deep blue. Has 
a figured border, 14 inch wide, of gold and silk on two borders, and of silk alone on the 
other two. 
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In the foregoing descriptions of the modes of ornamenting turbans, it will be observed 
that silver thread has not been mentioned as in use for that purpose. In some parts of the 
country, however, it is employed, as for instance in the Dharwar district, where a kind of 
turban called the Mondasa is manufactured, and is said to be worn by the poorer classes on 
festival days. The use of silver thread is not common, on account of its liability to tarnish ; 
and perhaps also because the difference between the cost of the small quantity of gold and 
of silver thread, which proves sufficient for the embellishment of a turban, is too small 
to render it an important element in the calculation, whilst the greater beauty of the 
former secures for it the preference. 


I]—LOONGEES AND DHOTEES. 


Before the introduction of the art of sewing, the dress of the male Hindu, in addition to 
the head-cloth, consisted of two scarf-formed pieces, one of which was worn over the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the other was used as covering for the loins 
and legs. The first of these is called a Loongee* and the second a Dhotee.| 

At the present time the usual dress of the poorer classes of Mahomedans and IJlindus, 
whilst at home or at work, consists simply of the piece of cloth called a Dhotec wrapped 
round the loins, The end of this, after a couple of turns round the waist, is passed by 
the Hindu between the legs, and thrust under the folds which cross behind. Occasionally, 
however, the end is passed from behind and fastened in front. Amongst the Mabomedans 
again, the lJoin-cloth, after being folded two or three times round the waist, is usually 
allowed to hang down :—that is, it is not tucked up between the legs as with the Hindus. 

The standing figure in group 4, Pl. L, and other figures in Plates IIT. and IV., afford 
illustrations of the manner in which this article of dress is worn. ‘The simpler form consists 
of a small picce of calico, t with its ends turned over a string tied round the haunches, while 
the more elaborate forms are ncarly as copious as a woman's petticoat. Vigures 22 and 23, 


Pl. IV., show this. 


Although piece-goods of a suitable breadth are largely cut up into dhotecs, as well as into 
shoulder-scarfs, it is to the Loongee and Dhotee manufactured of the proper length and 
width, that is, in separate picces, that we have here more particularly to refer. 

The first class of articles, viz. the Loongees, or scarfs, for wearing over the body and 
shoulders, arc of the more importance, because they afford greater scope for the introduction 
of those decorations which we have seen to be so successfully employed in turbans. 


* This term has come to be generally applied to the shoulder or upper cloth worn by imales. The majority of the 
specimens forwarded from Tndia, and inserted in the Fabric Books, werc so designated, and although not. precisely 
correct, this name (Loonges) is hore adopted as affording, for trade purposes, a convenient distinction between 
shoulder and loin cloths. Strictly speaking, the Loongee is worn hy Mahomedans, and has the same function as 
the Dhotce of tho Hindu. 

+ Dhotee; derived from dhona, to wash, and so named from being washed duily at the time of bathing. 
Every Dhotee, however, has not this daily washing, for in its more elaborate form it is embellished with ornamental 
borders, und, by the rich as well ag the poor, on festival occasions, is doffed after the ablutions for the day have 


been finished. 
t Lunggott is the name uxed when the Dhotee is very small. (Buchanan, in Martin’s ‘“ Eustern India,” 


Vol. IIl., p. 103.) 
F 2 
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As we proceed it will be observed that these scarfs are frequently manufactured in 
pairs,* with a fag between for convenience of separation; the longer portion being used to 
wrap round the upper part of the body, and the shorter piece round the loins, as already 
described. | 

The Loungee is worn over the shoulder in a variety of ways. Plates III. and IV., and mcre 
particule-iy the latter, show some of these. 

It will be observed, also, that most of the male figures represented in Plates I and III. 
have a cloti. of suine sort thrown over the shoulder, ready to be adjusted as circumstances 
may require he same cloth, when of plain material, acts not only as a plaid during the 
day, but ay a sheet. at nicht.> 

These searfs vary in ':.rth from 3 to 6 yards, and in breadth from 1 or 14 to 3 
yards , two »resatl.s being often joined to form a wider garment.f 

The naterials (cottcr, silk, and sometimes wool, or combinations of these) of which the 
Loongees and Dhotees arc made, are fully illustrated by the examples, upwards of ninety 
in number, to be seen in the Textile Work itself.§ 

The rem.ck .made under the head of Turbans, as to the character of the special 
ornamentation adopted, applies equally to the loom-made garment pieces prescntly to be 
described; _- principle, as already stated, being to employ the decoration in the manner best 
calculated = ret of* the articles when in wear. For this purpose, not only are the ends 
ornemented, | the borde~s also, as may be seen in the scarfs over the shoulders of the figures 
in Pl. IV. nthe cure of these men’s scarfs, the two ends as well as the borders receive the 
same amoun. 9 ornumcitation becavse both are seen when in use. As in the case of 
turbans, howev we _fiu’l that the scarfs worn by women have only one ornamented end, 
the opposite one being usvaliy concealed in the process of folding round the person. 

The introduction of speric’. borders and ends into the parts not seen would not only he 
wasteful, and therefore objectionable, but from the character of the materials employed, it 
would increase the thickness of the fabric in a way which would interfere with the comfort 
of the wearer. 

We now proceed to afford specific information regarding this class of native manufacture. 

An arrangement similar to that adopted in the case of turbans will be followed; that is, 
we shall speak of them according to quality and charactcr of ornamentation, beginning with 
the inferior and procecding upwards to the more elaborate specimens. 


* A cloth of this sort, of which two pieces form a dress, is called Jore, from Jora, a pair. 


1 The calico sheet called Pohar is in the cold weather doubled and worn over the shoulders. (Buchanan, in 
Martin’s “ Eastern India.”) 

t A searf consisting of two such pieces or breadths stitched together, is called Doputta (literally two breadths); 
the single piece, or width, Keputta (one breadth) is also used without being joined; but those who can afford 
it prefer the more umple garment supplied by the Doputta. 

§ Silk and wool loin cloths, or combinations of both, are called Pitambur, and are worn by Brahmins and other 
high class Hindus exclusively at meal times, when cotton garments of any kind are impure. At meals the 
Brahmin or other strict Hindu ought to wear no other garment than a Pitambuy, the head and body to the 
waist being uncovered. 

{ The only inconvenience which may be experienced from this arrangement is that the reader who wishes 
to refer to the samples themsejvcs will have occasionally to turn from one volume to another. This arises 
from three causes. As originally grouped the examples most worthy of attention were inserted first: in other 
instances an effort was made to keep together the manufactures of a particular district; and, lastly, in order 
to render the work as complete as possible, two or three of the volumes were prepared after the others were 
finished. 
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A. LOONGEES, INCLUDING DHOTEES WHEN MANUFACTURED TOGETHER. 


l. x OPN ce DEA COLOURED ENDS; NO BORDERS. 


This group, in its simplicity, approaches the class of piece goods which have merely to be 
cut across to form scarfs of suitable dimensions.* 

Nos. 79 and 80 (Vol. II.) afford illustrations of the commonest material of which this 
garment is made. 

No. .79 is a rag for a boy, and is 1 yard 3 inches in length, 19 on in width, and weighs 
2 ounces. It has a few chocolate-coloured threads across each end close to the edge. 
From Biekul (now Carwar) N. Canara. 

No. 80. A coarse, thick, unbleached cotton, having two red stripes and one blue at each 
end. Worn by the Burghers, an aboriginal Hill-tribe in Southern India. Length, 5 yards 
9 inches; width, 1 yard; weight, 3 lbs. 1 oz. From Coimbatore, Madras. 


2. Cotron.—PLAIN 3 COLOURED BORDERS AND ENDS. 


Nos. 46, 47, 50, and 54, Vol. II., in the subjoined Table afford examples of the Jore 
or complete dress of two pieces, the Jonger forming the Loongee for wear round the 
shoulders and upper part of the body, and the shorter, which is of the same pattern, being the 
loin cloth or Dhotee. These are woven with a fag, to allow of their being readily 
separated. 

No. 75 is an instance of an unusually wide border. 

Nos. 76, 77, and 78 are illustrations of what may be called the minimum of ornamentation 
under this head—slight, however, as it is, it adds materially to the attractiveness of the piece. 

Ne. 52 is a plain muslin material with simple borders and ends. Although entered as 
a man’s garment, it would be much more frequently used as a woman's Saree. - 

Nos. 109 and 110, Vol. III., although received from Bombay, and stated to have been 
made at Surat, are probably of English manufacture. The borders are good, but the 
few stripes which form the end pattern are too poor, in proportion, to be effective. So far as 
we have observed, this is a remark which applies to almost all the attempts hitherto made- 
in this country to manufacture this class of goods for the Indian market. 


The light, open texture of the fabric, required for ordinary wear in India, is well shown in 
this group; but further on we shall find illustrations of the thicker cotton materials which 


It will be observed that the numbers on the right-hand corner of the labels run through the different volumes 
consecutively—from 1 upwards—an arrangement which affords facility of reference. In each cxample tho utmost 
care has been taken to give a sufficient number of portions to show the whole patiern, and so to constitute what 


is called 9 working sample. 
In cases which show only one specimen of a border or end pattern, it is to be understood that the two ends or 


borders are alike. 
* The greater proportion of the grey, and the inferior qualities of the bleached slsee soo exported from this 


country to India, are employed in this manner. 
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are employed during the cold season of the ycar, and the manufacture of which has as yet, 
believe, been entircly confined to India itself. 
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In this class the ornamentation is accomplished by the use of silk. 
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fa Measurement. Place of 

No. | Description. i es Weight. Cost." ee a 

| yf. Length. 7 Width. obtained. 
yds, ins. | yds. ins. | lbs, oz | £ os d. 

46 | Cotton, plain. One-inch border. Coloured stripes, | Loongee 

8 inch wide, in each ond, in yellow and choco- es 20 1 2 1 4/0 2 6 | Ganjam, 
10tec “ 
lnte. 2 97 i) | Madras. 

47 | Cotton, plain. Gauze-like texture. Groen and | Loongec Navan 
yellow striped border, $ inch wide. At each | 5 4 14 | 0 2 3 | te Pe 
end, one 1) inch, red and green stripe, and one Phot | Mares 

linch red ‘stripe, 1d inch apurt. 2 27 | ; 

50 | Cotton, plain. A blue and yellow stripe, 4 inch er, > 

| wl in border, and two similar stripes across | Fe 5 \ suet hi 6 _ 0 89 | Nellore, 
| each end. | om : ST eee | Madras. 
| Od | Cotton, plain, unbleached.  One-inch border of | Loongee . 
| reddish brown, striped with two blue lines. | 418 | | 2 | 6: @. 44.) -Concoveran 
| At each end, two red and yellow cross stripes, ; Dhotec - | at reas Mia 5 oe : 
| one 14 inches, and one 4%, ineh wide. | 2 ai | ° 
| 79 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. = Seven-inch border | 45 28 1 4 | as | 0 38 3 Ganjam, 
(unusually wide), red, yellow, and white stripes. | ! Madras. 
Stripes of same colours in 62 inches of the prin- | | 
' se eipalend. At opposite end “4-inch stripe of red | 
| _ and white. | | | 
76 | Cotton, plain. j-inch brown stripe in border | 3.40 ) 1 3 QO s+; 0 1 3 | Candapoor, 
(badly marked). Two ,), inch, and ouc j-inch | N. Canara. 
| ved stripes neross cach h end, | 
77 | Cotton, plain, unbleached, 4 inch chocolate colour | 8 9 } 6 110 |} Q@ 2 44 | Vencata- 
; xtripe in border, and two similar ones across gorry, 
! each end. : Madras. 
fia | Cotton, plain, unbleached, — ,',-inch aes 
) colour line in border. At each end, one 4 inch, : 
| and, at 2 inches distance, two ,',-inch stripes 
| of red. | 
109 | Cotton, plain. A 2)-inceh border, figured in red, | 2 9 1 3 0 64 10 1 © | Surat, Bom- 
| green, and yellow thread. Three lines of red bay. 
thread aeross each end. 
110.) Cotton, plain.  ‘lwo-inch chequered border, iu | 4 = 8 15 0122 ;0 1 7 | Surat, Bom- 
red, green, and yellow. 4-inch stripe of’ five bay. 
red lines aeross each end. 

52 | Coarse muslin. Yellow stripe (,% inch wide) in | 7 27 1 9 0135 |0 38 O | Nagang, 
border, One ,% inch, and one smal] double | | bought in 
stripe of yellow across principal end. | | Mudras. 

* Sec note, page 17. 
Corron.—IPLAIN 3 SILK IN BORDERS AND ENDS. 


In No. 45 the silk is inserted in the border only, and in No. 48 in the end only; but 
in the other examples given in the table below, both ends and borders are of silk. 

Nos. 44, 45, 48, afford eXamplcs of the pleasing effect produced by making the pointings 
(called Autaree, from Kutur, a dagger) scemingly unite the inner side of the border to 
the body of the garment. 
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It will be observed that the whole of the examples under this head, with the exception 
of the boy’s garment (No. 48), are woven in two pieces to form a Jore, or dress. 


eed ra = _- 


Measurement. Place of 
Vol. | No. Description. | Weight, gaint 
Length. | Width. obtained. 


ese Yair Seat eas 1 amie ea 


yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ths, oz, 

Il. | 45 | Cotton, plain. Common texture: figured border, | Loongee 
% inch wide, of coloured cotton, with a little | 5 18 aes 
Moonga silk used in imitation of gold | Dhotee ue 1 9 {0 3 0 Ganja, 
thread. The Awtar pattern introduced in| 3 4 Madras. 
the inner edge of border. ‘lwo coloured stripes 
(yellow and chocolate) at each end, one +7; inch 
and one 4 inch wide, and 3} inch apart. Woven 
in two pieces, with a fae between.* 

If. | 48 | Cotton, plain, Boy’s garment. Borders 24 inches | 1 34 Q 27 

. wide, of variegated stripes, In ends, two co- 

loured stripes of cotton and silk ; one 24 inches 
and one 4 inch wide, and 1% inches apart. In 
this instance tho borders a; of different 
colours, This variation adds to the attractive- 
ness of the piece, so long as both colours are 
kept in harmony. 

TT. | 44 | Cotton, plain. Figured border, with Auur 

edge of coloured silk 13 inches wide ; one 3- 
| inch silk and cotton, and one 1T-inch cotton 
coloured stripe in end. Waven in two pieces, 





about, 
0 2);0 | | Congeveram, 


Madras. 


oe 





aie dra. 


) 
with a fag between.* 
9 | Cotton, plain, unbleached, Narrow stripe of deep | Loongee 
plum-coloured silk, ,!, inch wide, along border, | 380 Lis 
Cross stripes of same colour at cach end, viz, | Dhotec 
) 


pe 


Il. ; 4 


iO # 6 Woozzour, 


os : Madras. 
one # inch wide, and uarrow double stripe, bf | 2 27 


inch wide nearer to end, Woven in two picees 
with a fag between.* 

IJ.) 58 | Cotton, plain, unbleached, Good texture, Figured 
silk border (with Awtar edge), 14 inch wide, 
white silk being used in it in imitation | Dhotee 


Loon gee 


| 
5 9 | 
| O 8 0 5 Salen, Ma- 
ee aes ee dras. 
of silver thread, At each end one 38-inch |) SO 


| 

| e 

| and one Z-inch coloured stripe of silk sand cot- 
| 


ton. Woven ir two pieces, with a fag between.* 


\ 
TI. | 55 | Cotton, plain, unbleached. Good texture. ) ineh | Loongee 
1 


reddish brown silk stripe in border. Two, 4 27 


; : ; re 16 10 
| similar stripes, one 22 inches and one § inch | Dhotee 
| 


4 
= 
we 


| Congeveram, 
, Madras. 


wide, ateach end. Woven in two pieces, with | 2 27 
| a fag between.* 


| 
| 
| 
Loongee | 
oie: 1 9 1 &$ |0 8 O © Salem, Ma- 
| 


* The fag here alluded to as dividing the piece into two portions, that is, into the Loongee, or body garment, and the Dhotee, or loin 
cloth, ix introduced in order to allow of the two garmenta being easily separated. 


4, Corron.—P.iaw; CoLourep Borpers; GoLp IN ENDS. 


Example No. 51, Vol. 1]. A plain muslin with narrow deep purple-coloured borders, and 
at each end a half-inch cross stripe of crimson and gold thread. This sample is another 
Jlustration of the manner in which, by a judicious use of a small amount of material, a 
pleasant effect is produced. Length, 3 yards ; width, 1 yard 9° inches; weight, 1 lb. 3 oz. 
Price 10s. 6d. From Arnee, Madras. 
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5. Corron.—P ain ; Gop AND CoLouRED CorTon IN BORDERS; GOLD IN ENDS. 


No. 42, Vol. II. Bleached. Figured borders of gold and of black cotton thread. Has two 
stripes of gold at each end. Two pieces in one length with fag between. Length of 
Loongee 5 yards 27 inches, and of Daotce 3 yards 4 inches; width, 1 yard 13 inches ; 
weight, 1 lb. 3 0z. Price 1/ 10s. From Woopparaddy, Madias. 


6. Corron.—PLams ; Gotp AND COLOURED St.K IN BoRDERS; GOLD IN 


No. 41, Vol. II., is an excellent example both of texture and style. Material, uableached 
cotton. Jlowered borders of black silk and gold 14 incaes wide. Gold stripe (2} inches 
wide) at each end. Length, 8 yards 21 inches ; width, 1 yard 19 inches; weight, 1 1b. Price 
31. 12s. From Madura, Madras. 


Having shown the manner in which a plain white cotton fabric is re.dered attractive, by 
the ornamentation of its ends and borders, we come next to the instances in which colour 
is employed in the body of the piece, as well as in the ends and borders. 

In the three groups which follow, the classification hus not, as in the previous groups, been 
strictly founded upon the character of the border ond end patterns, since the quality or 
thickness of the material has been also taken imto considcration. 

In group 7, the texture, although a little closer, will ve fornd to 'e not uulike that of 
examples already dealt with. In No. 8 group, however, we find a stuutcr and softer materia ; 
whilst in group 9 the fabric is as thick as many of the slighter woolien c:otas made m 
Ingland. 

It is an crror to suppose that thick and warm fabrics arc not required in India. Throughout 
« great portion of that country the suffering of the poor from cold during certain seasons, 
particularly at night, is as great as with us in Europe. The temperature in many parts of 
India falls occasionally during the cold season to the freezing point or below it. Rut eveu 
when the temperature does not go down so low as 32", a fall from 90° during the uy to 60° 
at night—a by no means uncommon occurrence at certain seasons—-produces e very decided 
sensation of cold and a consequent demand for warm clothing. 

The thicker materials now under consideration are durable as well as warm, and of their 
commercial importance as a class, evidence is afforded by the fact that during tlh 1ecent 
cotton famine in England and the consequent rise in price of the raw material in India, thc 
native goods retained their position in the market more firmly than the Erglish ones Cia, 
though the price of the native-made goods rose to a much greater cxtent than did that 
of the Ituropean. The report of the Sudder Board of Revenue to the Governwent of the 
North-Westcrn Provinces “regarding the slackness of demand for European cotton goods ” 
(dated Allahabad, 16th March 1864) so well illustrates this point that we give in a fovt-note 
the portions which specially refer to the subject.* | 


* <The extraordinary rise of price” (of the ruw material) “has affected, though unequally, the demand both for 
native and for European stuffs. |The same money only buys half, and often less than half, the quantity of cloth it 
used to”... 6 6 . . “The enhanced prices have diminished the consumption both of English and of native 
pieces ; but, at least in the western districts, they have affected the English more than the native. This is remarkable, 
xecing that the native goods have advanced in price in « higher ratio than the European—the increase in the former 
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The man who could afford to purchase only one garment piece in the year found it true 


economy to buy one which would both last long, and give him a proper protection against 
cold.* 


We may here remark that many of the mixed cotton and woollen fabrics now manufactured 
in this cu ntry would probably be suitable su stitutes in the In’ian market for the thick 
and warm. cotton stuffs which the native mz s; al! .hot is ~anted being skill in turning 
out goods of the proper lengths and brenadths, a. 1 + ith . ..yle of ornamentation like that 
which the native adopts and likes; a. ‘uportu’ cocrssiv, however, being that they 
should be ot good wasiiug material,’ th © 9  . atv an? uye: without this qualification 
they would be useless. | 

It would be well if a thicker class of co..on goods could be supplied at a price which 
would suit the ordinary Indian corsamer; but there is nu doubt that mixtures of cotton and 
wool ofa fine soft description, would uit a large cluss ©" tie people. Indeed, we actually 
find that in India, where the supply o. che fer kinds of wool is as yet but limited, the high 
price of cotton during the past three yeurs conaderably increased the use of woollen 
manufactures, which in rome districts wer more than doubled in price.f 


7. Cortron.- CoLrouksp Trreap ; Borprrs anp Enns rormMen py Moprricarions oF PATTERN. 


The s ojoinned tah.e indicates the examples which come under this head. 

It wilh oe ovserved that wrh the exception of Nos. 117, Vol. IITI., and 129, Vol. 1V., the 
who]. of tbe illustrations giver have beer manufactured by the Lubbays of Madras, to 
who cef. ence has alecady been made. Some of the spectmens show expertness in the 
imitation of forcignt patterns, and their skill in suiting these to the requirements of the 


peipg 4 per cent, and in some cuses rising even to near 200 per cent, while the latter have rixen only from 50 to 
1C9 pur cent.” 

Qme chict ceaso. tor this Locerenee is, no doubt, that the native fabrics are heavier and contain more cotton ; the 
cost OL pro.action remaining the same, the ris in the price is of course greater in the heavicr than in the lighter 
stuf” : — . “what is strange is, that while they have incrensed in price so much more than 
English goors, they should til: 1a intain themselves in the market better than nglish goods can do. Yet the tenor 
{theo evidence conwnec in the rewmns leaves no doubt on this head.” 

‘J. sopsumption of ‘we native goods has diminished in consequence of the increased price, but the consumption 
of i ait cOds hi. diminished in far greater measure. In this view the native goods have, to some extent and 
in acertain use, teker the piace of the English ; yet this las been, not in consequence of increased, but in spite 
ef very eonsiderubly dimrished production, The reasons assigned are vatious, It is alleged that, notwithstanding 
the rciatively greater increase of its price, the cost of the coarse native article is still considerably less than that 
of any uglish stuffs that would answer the same object. It is held that the native article is more durable, 
thicker warer do better suited to the wants of the people in these provinces; and that Lancashire must 
nro-{ace ‘coarser, thicker, and cheaper article than it does at present before it can compete in this department of 
weNufacturc with the native werver.” 

in the appendix to the same report, Mr. W. A. Forbes states that the Markeen, a stout warm kind of Tenglish 
cloth, wmewhat uke the stout native variety, became doubled in price, whereas the ordinary light Isnglish goods 
inereased in price to the extent of only one-third. 

* The inconvenienve which would arise from wearing the thicker material during the hot period of the year 
is simply averded by not putting it on. 

+ Mr. FI. D. Robertson (in Appendix to tho Report already quoted) states this with reference to the Saharun- 
por e districts, and the remark applies to other places as well. 

t Ia if certa'n that the checks and other patterns hero alluded to are furcign to India? Our knowledge of the fact 
that these Lubbays are reputed to have devoted themselves very much tv the manufacture of such imitations scems to 
indivate tho probability that the patterns in question are of exotic origin, and we are inclined to believe that some of 
the more’ Tartan-looking ones must bo so. On the other hand we have, from parts of India with which our 
communications have been of recent date, patterns clearly of Indian origin, yet very similar to our Tartans. 
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Indian market. It will be observed that in the checks which have been imitated, the ends 
and borders, which constitute the article a separate and special garment, have been produced 
simply by a modification of the body pattern. 


eee ree —eene 2 


Measurement. Place of 
Vol.| No. Description. ae Weight, Cont. parpaty 
Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. 


yds. ins.) Ibs. oz. | £ & dz. 
1] 3 0104 !0 38 6 | Conathoor, 


II. | 63 | Cotton. Pattern, green, red, white, and yellow | 3 27 
Madras. 


check. Borders 1 inch, and onds 7 inches, 
formed by modification of pattern. 


II. | 65 | Cotton. Pattern, black and white check, on | 3 18 1 2 1 1 |0O 38 O | Pulicat, Ma- 


crimson ground. Borders 1 inch wide, dras. 
and ends 8 inches, formed by modification of 
pattern. 
T.| 66 | Cotton. Pattern, large blue and white check. | 3 27 1 6 ; O12 |0 2 9 | Mylapore, 
Madras. 


orders and ends formed by modification of 
pattorn. 

II. | 67 | Cotton. Pattern, blue and white (4 inch) check | 4 9 
on scarlet ground, Borders and ends formed 
by modification of pattern. 


1 2 O14 |0 8 O | Pulicat, Ma- 
dras. 


1 2 } 3 |0 5 8 | Pulicat, Ma- 


Tl. | 68 | Cotton. Pattern, large (2) inch) blue and white | 3 27 
dras. 


check. Blue ground. No special border. Yel- 
low cross stripes in each end. 


ee ee 
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IT. | 69 | Cotton. Pattern, greon, yellow, and white (7 inch) | 7 12 1 2 1 6 |}0 7 O | Mylapore, 
check on a red ground. HKorder and ends Madras, 
formed by modification of pattern 


II. | 71 | Cotton. Pattern, a small blue (} inch) check | 2 9 
on ¢rimson ground. Border 14 inch wide, 
formed by modification of pattern. Cross 
stripes of red and white introduced into each 
end. 
tl. | 72 | Cotton. Pattorn, emall crimson check (9 lines to | t 27 
an inch) ona black ground. The weft stripe 
withdrawn in 40 inches of each end, and cross 


1 4 O 74|0 2 O | Coonathoor, 
Madras. 


1 3 1 6 |0 8 O | Coonathoor, 
Madras. 


stripes of red and whito are introduced. | 
QO 2 72 | Coonuthoor, 





| 
II. | 78 | Cotton. Pattern, blue, crimson, and white check. | 3 18 0 34 0 9 
1 inch border and 6 inch ends, formed by mo- Madras. 
dification of pattern. 
TII.}117} Cotton, Pattern, small bluc and white check to | 4 18 } 22 | 


within 12 inches of each end. 24-inch blue Punjab. 
stripe border. Cross stripes of blue at each 


end. 


1 4 ” 4 G | Loodiana, 








0 6 O | Shikarpore, 
Sind. 





IV.}129} Cotton. Puttern, red and white check. 3}-inch | 4 30 
2 border and 7 inches of each end marked by 
| modification of pattern. 
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8. Corron.—CoLovrep Tureap; Strrires anp Cuecks; SrectaL Borpers anp Enps. 


In this group it will be observed that although some of the patterns are similar to those in 
the last one, the borders have a more special character. 


As regards thickness of material some of the examples in it are intermediate between 
the last group and that which is to follow. No. 111, Vol. III., shows a soft material, 
pleasant to wear, and is worthy of careful examination. 
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an 
Description. Weight. Cost. sensei 
Length. | Width. obtained. 
| 
: | ydr. ins. | yds, ins, | Ibs. on. | £ os. 

Cotton. Deep rose colour, with black stripes, 11 | 4 9 10! 013 |0 4 04 | Mylapore, 
to the inch. Borders (#-inch) green and black | | Madras. 
stripes. At cach end two yellow and green | 
stripes, one § inch and one 4 inch wide. | . 

Cotton, Dull yellow and chocolate-coloured check. | 2 9 1 9 010 0 2 8 | Karikal, Ma- 
(12 to the inch), 6 inches of each end being | dras. 
darker in pattern than body of piece. Borders | 
(24-inch) dark chocolate colour stripes. Made 
and worn by the Lubbays. | 

Cotton. Small black line chock (10 tv an inch) | 6 0 1 4 1 54,0 7 9 | Coonathoor, 
on dark blue ground. Coloured stripes in | | Madras. 
borders 3$ inches wide. In about a yard of | 
each end of the piece the check pattern is dis- | 
continued and cross stripes of various colours | | 
and widths introduced. Worn by the Lubbays.* | | 

II, | 64 | Cotton. Deep rose colour ground, with narrow! 2 9 1 4 O 4 ,0 2 G | Karikal, Ma- 
black stripe, 10 to the inch. Same as No. | dras. 
59, but without the border. Worn by the | 
Lubbays. ! 
Tl. 100 Cotton. Red. Borders, 2-inch stripes, chiefly | 5 28 0 32 12 ,0 4 0O | Shikarpore, 
; green, <A green, red, and white 33-inch stripe ! Sind. 


| _ across cach ond. 
III.) 105 | Cotton. Check of narrow blue lines 4-inch apart. | 6 12 Shikarpore, 
One inch border striped in colours. Cross : Sind. 
| stripes (5 inches) at each end, in orange, green, 
| and crimson. A common pattern. 
III.| 111) Cotton. Plain twilled. 1-inch borders, red stripe, 2 30 1 18 I> <7 
| and dotted margin. Across each end a 3-inch 
stripe in yellow, blue and red, and 4-inch stripe, 
| in red and blue. 
IIL} 118 : Cotton. Twilled, chrome yellow colour. Borders, | 2 
| 


oemed 
ban 
——_ 
be 
Co 
or 
i) 


'O 7 34 | Nurrapore, 
Sind. 


ts 
~I 
— 


4-inch stripe of green with white line edges. 
At each end cross stripe 14 inches wide, same 


| Sind. 
| pattern as borders ; and near the extreme end 


| 
| 
| 
It | 1 7 0 4 0 | Shikarpore, 
| 


a 4-inch stripe of green and white. ! | 
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9. Corron.—CoLovurep Tureap; CnHecks ANp Stripes; Figurep Draper Bopy; Borpers 
AND ENDS FORMED GENERALLY BY MODIFICATION OF PATTERN. 


The subjoined table includes the first examples given of the thick material* to which 
reference has been made, and to which the remarks regarding the probable advantages of 
employing a mixture of wool and cotton apply. 

Nos. 119, Vol. III., and 126 and 127, Vol. IV., are good examples of intermediate qualities. 
Nos. 479 and 480, Vol. XII., given under the head of Cloths for Domestic Purposes, afford 
illustrations of a still stouter and warmer fabric, which would prove saleable at certain times 
and places. 


* Called Kass or, more properly, Ahes. Loodiana Khes is said to be the best kind of cotton fabric 
made in the Punjab. It is exported in some quantity to Leh and Chanthan in Chinese Tartary. 

Buchanan in “Martin’s Eastern India,” Vol. I. p. 353, defines Khes to be a cotton diaper used by natives as a 
dross, but in demand by Europeans for table-lincn purposes. The prices of the specimens from Sind, although 
representing what they actually cost, can scarcely be regarded as representing their roal value in the market. 

+ So also do some of the thicker materials used for trouserings shown amongst tho piece-goods. 
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| Measurement. Weight Place of 
Vol. | No. Description. of Cost. Manufacture, 

: Piece or where 

Length. | Width. obtained. 
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ders, dark umber and green stripes ; main stripe Sind. 
of light umber. 23-inch green stripe across 
each end. <A soft and thick fubric, much used. 

TIT.) 112} Cotton. Figured, diaper pattern in red and white. 
Two-inch borders formed by variation in colour, 
and absence of the white stripe of the check 
pattern, Each end for 6 inches marked in 
similar way, Not so soft and thick as No. 102, 

TII.} 114} Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white. 
Borders 44 inches, and ends 10$ inches, formed 
by adaptation of body pattern. 

TIL.| 115) Cotton. Figured pattern in blue and white, 
checked with crimson. Border and ends formed 
by adaptation of main pattern. 

IJI.| 116} Cotton. Blue and white, 4 inch, checkered 
pattern. Borders 14 inch, of blue stripes. 
Stripe 12 inch wide, and of same pattern as 
border across each end. 

TH.| 118] Cotton. Figured patter n, blue and white. Border 
12 inch, and ends 5 inches, formed by modifica- 
tion of body pattern. 

I1I.} 119! Cotton. Small blue and red checkered pattern, 
on a white ground. An inch border of similar 
pattern, but still smaller. Blue and white 
cross stripes at each cond, in keeping with general 
design. 

TII.| 120) Cotton. Dark blue, with broad whito atripes. 
Special modification of pattern to form borders 
and ends, Used as a covering for the body, and 
also as horse cloths. 

IV.|121 ‘Cotton. Dark blue. Large blue and white check. 
Striped 14-inch borders, and one 24-inch stripe 
across cach end in accordance with pattern of 


2 32 1 10 1 6 |0 8 O?/] Nurrapore, 
Sind. 


2 27 1 14 114 |0 9 9?] Nurrapore, 
Sind. 


2 33 1 22 2 1 |}015 43?) Nurrapore, 
Sind. 


2 34 0 26 2 1 |0 9 9?) Nurrapore, 
Sind. 


213 1 4 112 10 5 O | Runceporcim, 
Sind. 


2 27 1 20 1 5 | 012 O07?) Runeeporeim, 
| Sind. 


3 12 1 10 2 2410 3 6G | Shikarpore, 
Sind. 


3114; 110 1 133 |} 0 2 O | Shikarpore, 
Sind. 


iece. 

TV, | 122 nae Blue and white stripe. 1 inch coloured 
stripe in border. 14-inch red stripe across 
euch end. 

TV.} 125} Cotton. Somewhat like a small diaper pattern. 
The only attempt at ornamentation is in the 
narrow fringe at the end of the piece, in 
which red cotton is introduced at intervals 
of 1 inch. 

TV.| 126) Cotton. Bleached. Somewhat like the “ duck ” 
used for military summer trowsers. No special 
borders or ends. Good example of a favourite 
plain warm material. 

IV.} 127) Cotton. Bleached, coarse. Borders 34 inch 
stripe of pink. Similar stripes across cach end. 
Soft and thick material. 

XII} 479} Cotton.  Soojney. A thick material of uwz- 
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Shikarpore, 
Sind. 


8 0 1 18 1 6& — Sylhet. 


yds. ins. | yds ins. | Ibs. oz. | £ «. d, 

IIJ.| 102] Cotton. Figured, diaper pattern. Two-inch bor- | 5 4 1 20 4’ 6 |0 4 7 | Nurrapore, 
21819 ]1 8 | — | Cachar. 
| 


& 0 | 1 2 | 114 |0 2 0?! Shikarpore, 
Sind. 





| 
29, 14 | 2 0/0 +t 6 | Kurnool, 

| 

| 

| 


bleached cotton, with large diaper pattern in Madras. 
bleached cotton woven in the unbleached mate- 
rial. Used as a counterpane. 

X1.| 480! Cotton. Soojuey. A thick material of dak | 2 Kurnool, 
red cotton, with large diaper pattern in bleached Madras. 


cotton woven in the coloured material. Used 
as a counterpane. In this and the previous 
example, the design towards tho end is varied 
from the diamond shape or diaper pattern into 
zig-zag cross stripes, also in bleached cotton 
on the red ground, and an inch and a half of 
the extreme end is plain white, with a slight 
fringe. 
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10. Corron.—Dyen ; Borpers anp Enps PRINTED. 


No. 58, Vol. II. and No. 130, Vol. IV., afford illustrations of printing brought to bear upon 
the production of garment pieces of the class now under notice. No. 58, 8 yards 9 inches 
long, 1 yard 10 inches wide, weighing 1 lb. 11 oz. and costing 7s., is a badly dyed pale 
pink with narrow (4 inch) figured borders in chocolate and black. At each end there are 
two cross stripes, one similar to the border, the other narrower and entirely chocolate 
colour. From Masulipatam, Madras. 

No. 130, though poor in execution, shows tolerably well how printing may accomplish 
a desired effect. 

The body is the dull but favourite red,* with squares of white spots. The borders 
(1% inch wide) are black with white dotted pattern. There are two cross stripes at each 
end (one 34 and the other 14 inches) of the same pattern as the border, but separated to 
the extent of 6 inches by a pattern of flowered pincs. Length, 2 yards 3 inches; width, 
1 yard 6 inches, weight 44 ounces, price 1s. From Surat, Bombay. 


We come now to the coloured cotton Loongees and Dhotees in which silk is introduced 
into the ends and borders in order to add to their attractiveness. In manufacturing this 
class of goods it is important that the borders should be stiff and thick, and that the weft 
should not appear through the silk. 


11. Cotrun.—Co.Lourep oR DYED; SILK ENnvs; no Borpers. 


Nos. 97 and 99, Vol III, are from Kohat, an important wool-producing district. 

The first is dark blue without a border, but plain and figured stripes, in coloured silk 
and cotton, are woven across each end to a depth of 9 inches. This piece is 10 yards long 
by 37 inches wide, and weighs 1 lb. 120z. ) 

No. 99 is of a similar character, except that across each end the stripes are of red and 
yellow silk and 24 inches wide. The dimensions of this sample are; length 3 yards, width 
1 yard 2 inches, and weight 11b. 1 oz. 

These are examples of a garment which is extensively used by both sexes in the valleys 


west of Kohat. 


12. Corron.—CoLouRED oR DYED; SILK Borprers; coLourep Corton Enps. 


No. 103, is also from Kohat, and is of dark blue cotton, with a plain 1-inch stripe of 
red along the border. Each end is marked by a weft of white thread for a depth of 9 inches. 
The length is 4 yards 17 inches, width 1 yard 6 inches, weight 1 lb. 15 oz. Commonly worn 
by the men of the Ayrore valley in the Kohat district. 

The body pattern of No. 108 is a small check of red and white on a green ground. 
It has a 2}-inch stripe of crimson silk in the border, and the ends are varied by a narrow 
stripe pattern crossed by faint stripes of green. This piece, which is 2 yards 3 inches long 
by 1 yard 6 inches wide, and weighs 8 ounces, is from Surat in Bombay. The price in 1854 


was 4s. 





-* The favourite reds, as a rule, arc dark ones. The Turkey reds and other variations of pure madder dye 
colours are extremely popular, not merely on account of the colour, but because that colour is a fast one—a most 
important consideration with the native customer, owing to the very frequent washing of a rough character. 
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13. Corron.—Piam prep; Srix Borpens ann Enns. 


Nos. 95 and 98, Vol. III., are the examples under this head. No. 95. is dark blue 
(a favourite colour) with 14-inch border of dark crimson silk. About 42 inches of each 
end is decorated with plain and figured cross stripes, in silk and cotton, of varions colours. 

This specimen is intercsting, -not merely because so considerable a portion of each end is 
ornamented, but also because the border is sewn on.* 

Length of piece, 5 yarde 24 inches; width, 1 yard 8 inches; weight, 3 Ib. 40s. From 
Kohat. 

No. 98 is a soft material worthy of notice. The pattern, which is a kind of diaper, 
in crimson, deserves attention. The border in this instance is a stripe of yellow silk 
(probably in imitation of gold lace) with margins of coloured cotton thread. Across each 
end is a coloured and figured stripe of silk and cotton 3§ inches wide. 

Length 3 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, weight, llb. 80z. It cost lls. 6d. From 
Nurrapore, Sind. 


14. Corron.—Cueck ; Stik Borpers anp ENps. 


No. 96 is an example of a favourite pattern in the Punjab. The body pattern is a very 
small dark blue check, with a border formed by a 24 inch stripe of red silk. In each end, 
for 15 inches, cross stripes of yellow, green, and crimson silks are introduced. Length 
4 yards, width 1 yard 17 inches, and weight 1 lb. 54 0z. Price 12s. From Leiah, in the 
Punjab. 

The pattern of No. 101, Vol. III. is a wide open check of narrow crimson lines, 1 inch 
apart, on a white ground. Border, a 2-inch stripe of crimson silk, with 32-inch édging on 
the inner side of the Awuéar pattern. Across each end, a 34-inch stripe of crimson silk 
and white cotton. Length 3 yards 7 inches. Width 1 yard 8 inches. Weight 113 ounces. 
Price in 1854, 4s. 10d. From Pind Dadun Khan. 

No. 104, Vol. II]. This is a check pattern, formed by faint crimson lines ;4ths of an 
inch apart on white ground. The border consists of a plain 2-inch crimson silk stripe, and 
across each end are a 4{-inch stripe of crimson, green, and yellow silks, and four supple- 
mentary stripes of crimson and yellow silks } inch wide. Length 3 yards 22 inches, width 
1 yard 16 inches, weight 1lb. 30z. Price 11s. 6d. From Lahore in the Punjab. 


15. Corron.—Puiain Dye; Corron anp S1Lk Borpers; Gotp Enps. 


No. 56, Vol. II., is a further illustration of the method in which the two garment pieces, 
viz., the Loongee and Dhotee, are woven in one piece with a fag at the pot of sepa- 
ration. The material is a rose-coloured muslin with a 1}-inch border, “ Kutar” pattern. 
Moonga silk is introduced, apparently in imitation of gold thread. At each end is a 4-inch 
cross stripe of gold and black thread. 

The length of the longer piece, or Loongee, is 5 yards 27 inches, and of the shorter, or 
Dhotee, 2 yards 18 inches, the width 1 yard 11 inches, and the weight 1 Ib. 20zs. . From 
ncnasneanei Madras, where, in 1854, the piece cost 14s. 6d. 


cate ne Sad 





* This is occasionally done; and borders made for the purpose might be so employed to « greater extent than 
they are. 
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16. Corron.—Piamy Dye; Goin Borpers anp Enns. 


No. 57, Vol. II., is a pink coarse muslin or light cotton fabric. The special border in this 
instance is of the Kutar pattern already described. It is stamped in black on the piece, 
and is figured with gold fhread. At each end are a #-inch and a ,%,-inch stripe of dark 
brown, relieved by lines of gold thread. ‘ 


Length 8 yards 18 inches. Width 1 yard 11 inches. Weight 1 Ib. 30z. Price 1. 4s. 6d. 
From Madura, but purchased in Madras. 


17. Stuk ann Cotron Cuecx. 


No. 61. Vol. II., is of a deep rose-coloured ground, in which is woven a faint check 
of yellow silk thread. The borders and ends are a modification of the main pattern. 
Manufactured by the Lubbays, and obtained from Mylapore, Madras. Length 3 yards 
27 iches, width 1 yard 2 inches, weight 10 ounces. Price 4s. 6d. 


18. Sixx anp Corron.—StLK Borpers anp Enps. 


Nos. 92 and 93, Vol. III., in this group, are worthy of attention as affording examples 
of a thickish material formed by a combination of silk and cotton. 
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Measurement. Place of 
Vol. | No. Description. Se ae Weight. Cost. es naa 
Length. | Width, obtained. 
_ yds. ins. | yds, ins. | Ibs. oz. Loa d. 
TII.| 92 | Light blue cotton weft, and silk warp, with $-inch Pot 1 ] 18 | 1 14 ee Hyderabad, 
coloured and figured stripes, 4 inch apart. | Sind. 
Border 2% inches wide, laced pattern, in yellow | 
and other coloured silks. At each end a broad | 
(4% inches) cross silk stripe, one crimson and 
the other yellow. Edged with two 1]#-inch 
figured stripes. 
IIT.| 93 | Coloured stripes, alternately 4 inch and 3 inch | 4 0 | 1 20 2 0 — Hyderabad, 
wide. 23-inch border of blue and coloured Sind. 





silks, laced pattern. At each end a broad silk 

cross stripe of yellow on one ride, and crimson 

on’ the other, edged with two 14-inch figured 

stripes in coloured silks. Total width of cross 

stripes in ends, 8 inches. 

III.| 94 | Green, with 4 inch check of crimson silk. 4 inch | 6 20 1 6 1 1 | 016 O | Runecpore. 
stripe of yellow silk at each end, and a faint Sind. 
| stripe of the sume colour in the border. 
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19. Six anp Corron.—GoLtp 1n Borpers AND Ewps. 


No. 86, Vol. III., Cotton weft and silk warp. Pattern, a white ground checked with 
crimson silk lines } inch apart. Rich laced border (1 inch wide) in gold and blue and white 
thread. . 

Deep (9} inch) cross stripes of gold and crimson at each end. Length 7 yards 15 inches. 
Width 1 yard 18 inches, weight 1 lb. 1 oz. Price'1/. 12s, From Jhelum, in the Punjab. 
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No. 218, Vol. VI, is a gauze-like fabric of green cotton warp and crimson silk weft. 


Border (4 inch wide) of crimson silk figured with gold lace. 
of gold thread 19 inches wide. 


weight, 9 ounces. 


Length 3 yards 44 inches. 


Price 18s. From Bombay. 


20. S1tK.—Go.p Borprers anp ENps. 


At each end a laced pattern 


Width, 1 yard 15 inches, 


The specimens described in the following table afford some excellent examples.of the 
extent to which ornamentation of the class of garments under notice is carried. These rich 
Loongces are only manufactured in a few places in India, and all of them display a remarkable 
similarity in the patterns of their borders and ends. 





Vol. 


TI. 


WAL. 


Il. 


JI: 


Iii. 


IIT, 
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Measurement. 








No, Description. 


Length. | Width. 





| 
yds. ins. | yds. ins, 
3 25 0 29 





Yellow corded silk. Rich laced border 24 inches 
wide, of gold und crimson ond black silk. | 
7}-inch cross stripes at each end of gold and 
erimson silk, Woven in half widths, each 
having the border on one side only. Two of 
such widths being sewn together, a complete 
rarmont with two borders is formed. 

Deep crimson ground, checked with narrow green 
lines 4 of an inch apart. Rich laced borders 

1¥ inches wide in gold and coloured silks. 

| Cross stripes at each cnd of green and crimson 

silk and gold. This example, unliko No. 81, 
| is woven iu one piece, with a border on cach 
| 

| 


Sl 


R2 3 10 1 16 


side. 

Sf; Plain, light cinnamon-coloured silk. Rich laced 

| border (2 inches wide) of gold and coloured 

| silks, Iuach end has also a d-inch cross 

| stripe of gold lace in the same colours, but of , 

| different pattern. Woven in half widths, two ! 

pieces sewn together forming one garment. 

4&5: Deep crimson ground, with a check of narrow 

white lines }-inch apart, Ltichly laced border 

| (2 inches wide) of gold and silver threads and 

| ; coloured silks. Cross stripe 44 inches wide in 

| gold and colours at each end. | 
| 
| 





b34 ; 1 


4 


87 | Crimson ground. Border (14 inches wide) of | 3 18 1 


gold and blue. At cach end a cross stripe, 


mt. 
' 





i 

\ 

| | 2% inches wide, of .gold and coloured cotton 

| | _ threads.* 

| | Figured stripes alternately yellow and green, and 
| crimson and white. Richly laced 2-inch border 

of gold and coloured silks. At each end a 

| 34-inch cross stripe, in design and material 

| similar to border. 

| Deep red silk with small yellow check (6 lines to 
wan inch). 2}-inch border of crimson silk, 
crossed by 4-inch stripes of gold thread, 1-inch 
apart. In 19 inches of each end cross stripes of 
crimson and green silks with gold. 

Yellow silk, with small crimson check (six lines 
to an inch). 24-inch border of crimson silk, 
crossed by 4-inch stripes of gold thread, 14 inches 
apart. Ends (20 inches) cross stripes of crimson, 
green, and yellow silk, and gold. 


90 





91 
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* This peculiar use of gold and coloured cotton thread for the ornamentation of 
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, Place of 
bi i Cost Manufacture, 
5 a or where 
Piece. obtained. 
Ibs. 07. | £ s. d, | 
0 144 ! — Bhawulpore. 
| | 
( | 
1 4% | ~— Jhelum, Pun- 
| | jab. 
0 91) — ,; Bhawulpore. 
| 
| i 
| ) 
1 122) 7 19 71 | Lahore, Pun- 
jab. 
| 
1 14,4 0 O . Goodaspore, 
| | Punjab. 
1 8} | — _ Bhawulpore. 
| 
1134; 2 6 O | Buttala, 
| Goodaspore. 
1144) 4 0 O | Buttala, 
Goodaspore. 


silk fabrics is very effective. 
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21. Si.k.—Go.tp anp SILver Fiaurep STRIPES. 


No. 88, Vol. III., is an example of a piece said to be suitable for a Loongee. 

The pattern, however, is more like that employed for trowser pieces. The specimen in 
question has neither borders nor ends, and to make it into a loongee, these wovld have to be 
added. From Bhawulpore.* Length, 5 yds. 15 in.; width, 31 inches; weight, 1 Ib. 3307. 


22. SiLk.—Sitver Enps; Sr_tk Borpers. 


No. 83, Vol. ILI. Crimson checked by narrow green lines; borders green with the Kutar 
pattern; ends, for 18 inches, ornamented with cross stripes of green, yellow, black and 


silver. Length, 6 yds. 24 ins.; width, 1 yd. 14ins.; weight, 1 1b. 1 oz. From Rawul Pindee, 
Punjab. | 


23. WvooL.—VARIOUSLY ORNAMENTED. 


In the Table below will be found a description of the examples in which woot is the material 
employed. It will be observed that these have in the Table been grouped according to the 
mode in which their borders and ends are decorated. 


No. of Measurement, Place of 
Bees Weight Coxt Mauufacture, 
a of piece. mee or where 
Vol. | Sample Length. Wicth. obtained. 
yds. ins. yds. ins. bs. 02, 
XVI. 628 ( Deep end (16 inches) formed by cross 6 12 | oso | Ld Hyderabad, 
a} stripes of various colours und widths. | | . Sind. 
XVI.! 636 & | Large double line check of blue on plain = 3 13 O28 ; 4 0 _ Kooloo, 
uncoloured ground, 3 inches of end obtained 
a4 dark crimson, with blue and white from 
: cross stripes. Kangra. 
XVIT.} 642 Plain, uncoloured. Close to end 2,4, inch = 3 19 G 5 3 Beejupoor. 
coloured stripe. 
AVIT. 644 (Plain, uncolourcd, coarse texture. j-inch 3 0 1 14 0 3 Bangalore, 
stripe of yellow in border. Fringed sent. from 
end, with narrow cross line of yellow. Madras. 


Sewn together in centre to form com- 
plete loongee. a. a - | | 
XVIL. 677 Red ground, with small yellow check ; 134) 2 0 | 6 4 O | Cashmere. 

| border (f-inch wide) is a long stripe of 

a flowered pattern, woven in coloured 

wools und silk, sewn on to the garment 

piece. A similar stripe is inserted 

across the end of the loongee. 


XV1.| 637 Crimson, with l-inch stripe in border of 3 0 ] 14 2 4 Bangalore, 
| uncoloured cotton. Two sewn together sent from 
form one garment picce. Madras. 


* Tho specimens from Bhawulpore were presented by the Nawab, and their cost is consequently unknown. 
As already stated, it would not be safe in any instance to regard the prices attached to the articles as the present 
value. They merely represent the amount known to have been paid for them when they were bought in 1854. 

(3428.) H 
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No. of Measurement. Place of 
See Description. SS a che. Cost. espn 
Vol. | Sample Length. | Width. obtained. 

| yds. ins, | yds. ing. | Ibs, oz | £ @ dd. 
XVIII.) 687 Plain uncoloured material. Border (14 | 8 6 1 9 1 2 {114 O | Lahore. 
inch wide) consisting of a 14-inch stripe 
of green silk, and an inner #-inch silk 
stripe of crimson, with yellow centre. | 
Also called a “ Dhoosa,” or wrapper. Single piece. 
XVIII) 688 Plain, dark, uncoloured material. Border | 3 4 | 117 | 1123/1 14 0 | Lahore. 


(2 inches wide) consisting of a 1,%-inch 
stripe of crimson silk, and a 44-inch 
inner silk stripe of white with green 
centre. Woven in two lengths with 
fug between. | Single piece. 

Plain, light drab, uncoloured material. | 3 14 1 9 1 14/1 6 O | Lahore. 
Border, 14 inches wide, of crimson 
silk, plain. Woven in two leneths with 
fag between. 

Plain, uncoloured, brown material. | 2 30 1 6 0144/1 6 O | Lahore. 
Border, 1% inches wide, consisting of 
an inch stripe of crimson silk, and an 
inner ¥-inch silk stripe of white and 
green, 

691 Plain, uneoloured, white material. : 3 5 112 1 5} 1115 0 

Border (14 inches wide), consisting of 

12 inch stripe of green silk, and a 

d-inch stripe of crimson and yellow silk 

In the inner side. 


L 
[ dark grey body. Border, 14-inch 
Z 


XVIII, 689 





Sirk Borpers. 





.| 690 


Lahore. 


AVI. 


a RN Aten 





About 
5 12 () 25 3 14 0 4+ 0 Hyderabad 


XVII. 
Sind. 


stripe in crimson, green and yellow 
silks. Across end a 83-inch stripe with 
figured centre in crimson, yellow and 
green coloured silks. Used for body 
clothing in cold weather, also for bed 
covers and sxaddle-cloths. Sewn to- 
gether in centre to form one garment. 
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No. 676, Vol. XVIII., from Cashmere, is an example of a woollen Loongee with silk and 
silver borders. The colour is orange ycllow, and the pattern a small diaper. The borders, 
which are of the same pattern, have a silver thread warp. They are upwards of 5 inches 
in width, and have grecn silk and woollen stripes on either side, with an additional stripe of 
green silk between them and the extreme edge of the piece.* 


This concludes what we have to say of the important class of Loongees and Pitamburs, and 
of Loongees and Dhotces manufactured in one piece. 


* Tho dimensions, weight, &c., of this garment picco are unknown, as it came to hand in an uncomplete stato. 
For this reason also, in cutting it up for insertion in the collection under description, it was found possible to show 
the border in a certain number only of the examples, and even these are arranged across the page, instead of 


vertically, as usual. 
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B.—DHOTEES ;—-SINGLE. 


Of the Dhotecs or loin-cloths manufactured separately a brief notice will suffice, the general 
character of this garment having already been pointed out. 

In these there is not so much room for variety as in the case of the articles employed 
for the protection or adornment of the upper portions of the person. In a garment, indecd, 
so much of which is concealed in consequence of the mode of wearing it, the. opportunity 
for ornamentation is limited. The use of such a material as metal would be apt to 
interfere with the comfort of the wearer. The necessity for its being frequently washed is, 
perhaps, the principal reason for avoiding much decoration. 

The following table comprehends the whole of the examples of Dhotees uncombined 
with Loongecs which we have considered it necessary to give. The examples from Santipore, 
Nos. 289, 290, and 291, Vol. VIII., are perhaps the most worthy of attention. 

Nos. 106 and 107, Vol. IIT, are similar to many of the Joongees in having silk borders, the 
chief difference being that the end pattern in the dhotee is reduced to a few cross stripes. 


No. 124, Vol. IV., received from Surat, shows the kind of article which is occasionally 
manutactured in England for export, and No. 123 illustrates a yellowish colour which would, 
in some districts, prove an attraction if adopted for grey shirtings. 


Measurement. Place of 





Vol. | No. Description. a ee ts ae Cost. sae a 
| | ee obtained. 








al ea aero Ladd 


; yds, ink, yds. ins. 
Ill. {106 | Cotton, plain, Border, 4-inch figured crimson | 3 22 ; 1 8 
silk stripe. Three faint red cotton stripes | 
across cach end. ! 
Ill, {107 | Cotton, plain. Border, 24-inch stripe, chiefly | 4 6 | 
of crimson ailk, Faintly marked 1 inch | 
| tripe of red across cach end. | 
IV. {124 | Cotton, plain, with #-inch coloured stripe woren | 3 30 | O 34 
| 
| 
| 


Tbs. 02. £ox. d. 
0114; 0 5 O | Sarat, 
Bombay. 


0 134; 0 4 O | Surat, 
Bombay. 


0123/0 1 5 | Surat, 


in border. Three narrow red lines across Bombay. 


each end. 

IV. |123 | Cotton, plain.  1-inch red border, figured | 4 21 
pattern, printed. 2-inch figured stripe 

across principal end, and an inch stripe 

across the opposite end ; both of same cha- | 
racter as the border. | 
IV. |128 | Muslin, bleached. Blue flowered pattern. | 3 O | 
Border marked merely by two slight lines 
of blue. At cach end broad cross stripes 

nnd adaptation of body pattern, with pine | 


0 124 | 0 2 6 | Calcutta. 


doo, Nepal. 


pattern added.* | 
VIII. |289 | Santipore Dhoteo. Light texture. inch | 5 32 ' 1 $ 
border, figured in red cotton and Tussah 
silk, with two inner stripes woven in the 
| plain material. Red stripes across end. 

VIII. |290 | Santipore Dhotee. Light texture. j-inch ; 4 18 
figured border, woven in red and blue thread, 
with small inner stripe woven in the plain 
material. 24-inch figured stripe in yellow, 
red, and blue thread across one end, and 

across the other a 4-inch blue stripe. 
VIII. 291 | Santiporc Dhotee. Light texture. One border 
orange and blue, and the other crimson and 


0 5;0 5 6 | Santipore, 
Calcutta. 


—_— 


O 5} |0 5 6 | Santipore, 
Calcutta. 


Q 32 


“63: |0 5S 6 | Santipore, 
Calcutta. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 0 0 6} — Kathaman- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
blue. Figured, 2 inch wide. ; 


7 
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* It has not been porsible to cut the original piece so as to show the pine pattern in every sample. 
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II.—KUMMERBUNDS. 


The Kummerbund*—literally, waist-band—or sash, as a loom-made article of male attire, has 
next to be considered. 


It is chiefly used by the Mahomedans,—the manner in which the dhotee is worn by the 
Hindus rendering it less necessary in their case. Both Hindus and Mahomedans, of the 
richer classes, however, when in full dress almost invariably use it. 


When used, as it often is, for effect, it is narrow; sometimes, however, it is of considerable 
width and bulk. Figures 55 and 57, Pl. VIIL,, illustrate the manner in which it is worn. 


In Northern India these sashes are almost always made of wool and are of different degrees 
of fineness. Muslin textures, however, are used elsewhere. Ornamentation, when adopted, 
is confined to the ends, into which coloured threads of various kinds, and occasionally 
gold, are introduced. 


The examples given of this class of manufactures are ull woollen. They show the quality 
of material used, the length of the sash, &c., but afford no remarkable illustrations of pattern ; 
it is, however, thought that there is scope for the advantagcous introduction of ornament 
into the ends of such articles. 
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No, of Measurement, | 














| 
| | Place of 
a Description. = sees Oe Cost sear 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width, | obtained, 
yds, ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. | £ os d 
XVI. ! 629 | Waistband ofa male Beloochee. Red. Coarse | 5 0 0 10 1 74 | — Beloochistan. 
and narrow. Juin. | 
XVI. | 680 | Plain, uncoloured. Coarse, but strong texture. | 6 33 012 L237 — Nepal. 
XVI. | 632 | Plain, uncoloured. - - ° -| 5 18 O 9] 1 0 — Thibet. 
XVI. | 633 | Fair quality, indifferent colour. A red stripe, | 3 3 012 2 9 — Darjeeling. 
{ inch wide, across end. 
XVI. | 685 | Plain, course material, with, at 9 inches from | 5 18 015 2 2 | — Kanera, 
| 
| 


end, a doublo line stripe of red. 
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* Like most Indian terms, which have passed into use as English, this word is spelt in a variety of ways, as 
Kumerbund, Kamarband, Cummerbund, &c. 
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LOOM-MADE ARTICLES OF FEMALE ATTIRE. 


I.—SAREES. 


The chief article of female attire in India consists of a long scarf, called a Saree, which 
both envelopes the body and acts as a covering to the head. It is the common dress of the 
Hindu women of all ranks, as well as that of a large proportion of Mahomedans. By the Hindus 
of the northern provinces of India it is occasionally worn along with the petticoat of the 
Mahomedan. This combination, however, is rare, and, indeed, amongst the poorer classes, 
especially during the hot weather, éhe Saree is the only article of dress employed. 


The mode of wearing the Saree is very much the ‘same all over India, although, of 
course, the amplitude of its folds, and the quality of the material used, vary with the social 
position of the women. 


As usually worn, one end is passed twice round the waist, the upper border tied in a 
strong knot, and allowed to fall in graceful folds to the ankle, thus forming ao sort of 
petticoat or skirt—a portion of one leg being only partially conccaled by the Hindu. 
The other end is passed in front across the left arm and shoulder, one edge being brought 
over the top of the head. It is then allowed to tall behind and over the right shoulder and 
arm. In Pl. V. and VI. will be found several illustrations of the manner of wearing the 
Saree. The Brahmin lady, No. 37, Pl. VI., shows its application when it forms almost the 
complete Hindu clothing; fig. 34, PJ. V., a photograph from an imperfect painting on 
talc,* shows an instance in which the Saree has been employed to producc the full effect of 
a petticoat of moderate dimensions. The Mahratta costume of the well-known and celebrated 
lady—the Begum of Bhopal—as represented to the left in No. 35, Pl. VI. (and in three 
other groups in the same Plate) is likewise worthy of attention. 


The sitting figures in groupt 27, Pl. V., represent the mode of adjusting a Saree of less 
ample dimensions when uscd by women employed in out-door labour—the end, which falls 
in front, being passed between the legs, and tucked in behind, forming as it were drawers 
reaching to the knee. In addition to the petticoat or trowser the Mahomedan women in many 
parts of Northern India use, instead of the Sarec, the Boorka or sheet veil, which consists of a 
covering thrown over the head, with a nctworked space opposite the cyes, and which is 
voluminous enough to conceal almost the whole person. 


In Burmah the principal article of female dress consists of a square piece of cloth worn 
over the back and across the breast, one end being secured by thrusting it under the fold which 


comes over the bosom. 


“ Introduced principally for the purpose of showing the long ornamental end of the Sarce, which, however, is 
represented as having been brought over the right instead of the left shoulder and side of head. 
+ Reproduced from a photograph (by Johnson) of women employed in the construction of the railway, near Bombay. 
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With respect to the materials of which the Saree is made, and the character of its texture, 


a few general remarks may here be made. 
As to material, cotton naturally occupies the first place, then mixtures of cotton and silk, 


and lastly, silk itself. ‘There are no examples given in which wool has been employed, but 
some of the remarks already made, respecting the introduction of that. fibre into fabrics suited 
for wear in India during the cr'? season, should be kept in view by the manufacturer, being 


as applicable to Sarecs as to Joougees. 
Just asin the case of the Loongecs and Dhotees, attention must be paid to the texture 


of the fabric employed. This requrcs to be loose and soft, in order to be agrecable to the 
wearer, and to allow the garment to fail more gracefully into shape. 


Indeed, during the hot season, it would }¢ almost impossible to wear a cloth of cotton or 


silk in the manner ihe native women of India J4, unless it were of open texture and soft and 


phtable. 

With respect to ue way in which these long scarfs are embellished by the introduction of 
bordcrs, &c., we shall find the same variety in the character of the decoration, and the same 
subordination of ornament to function as in the case of Loongecs. 

Sarees, nade in separate pieces of the proper length, have, almost invariably, ornamental 
borders of some sort or other; and one end, that exposed to view, has care devoted to its 
adornment, as in the case of the turban-pieces. ‘The opposite end, being worn next to the body 


and out of sight, is left nearly plain. 
The number of ways in which effect is produced, by the variety of materials and patterns 
employed to form the borders and ends, will be scen by referring to the descriptions of the 


groups which follow. 
In the note below will be found some terms which have been applied in different parts of 
India to the Saree or to modifications of it, but the name of Saree is that which is now most 


‘commonly enployed.* 


We now come to the consideration of the special illustrations of this class of loom-made 


garments. 


* Boonnee. From Boonna—to weave. This cloth is made cither with a red or black border. The former is 
worn by Hindu and the latter by Mahomedan women. Dimensions 10 yards by 1 yard.—(Cotton manufacture 


of Dacca, p. 62.) 
Kilnya. So called when the piece of cloth is woven so that “two breadths-muat be stitched together to make one 


wrapper.” —( Buchanan in Murtin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. IL, p. 93.) 

Dhoti. In Buchanan’s time, in Goruckpore, the wrapper worn by women, when of full size, was called dhoti™ 
—a term which in Behar and Bengal is confincd tu the male dress, where nlso the appellation Sari for the female 
wrapper was used.—( Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India,” Vol. IT., p. 98.) 

Chadur, Choddur, Chudder. Litorally a sheet used as a covering by Mahomedan women, but it is also applied to 
the plain woollen shawls manufactured at Umritsur and Rampore. 

Sadhie is « name used for the Saree in the Mahratta country. 

Chundur Kala, when the Saree is of one colour only, black or red. 

Putta. Akind of holiday cloth of the Saree class, worn in Dharwar by children at weddings, &c. It is of plain 
cotton or of silk embroidered according to the station of the wearer. 

Sulleedar. A silk saree worn by women at festivals in Dharwar. 

Karchori. A Parsee lady’s dress, gold embroidered, of the Sarce class. 

Tamieng. A saree worn by Burmese women. 


COSTUME-ILLUSTRATI 
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FEMALE ATTIRE. COTTON, &o. 
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1. Corron.—Corron Borpers anp ENps. 


Of the specimens dealt with in the subjcined table, No. 188, Vol. V. is a good example of 
an open-textured material, of a& common quality, and Nos. 221 and 228, Vol. VI., afford 
instances in which, although the thread is undyed, its arrangement is made to produce @ 
striped appearance. < 

Nos. 193, 194, 195, Vol. V., are of almost the coarsest kind of fabric made, and show 
that the special ornamentation even of these is a matter which receives attention. 
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Place of 
Manufacture, 
or whore 
obtained. 


fe a ene = 


ie et AE ew 


No. of Measurement. 


Weil ght ‘ 


Description. of piece. 


ee re eee 


| Tength. | Width. 





nt en tee eee ee me ee lies) SS oe eres 


( 
| yds. ins. | yds. ins. 
& 27 1 7 





oR) 
—) 


Ooppaddy. 
Bought in 
Mudras. 


Cotton. Open texture. 14-inch border in 
red and yellow thread, with slight Kutar 
pattern on inner edge. At principal end, 
one 2}-inch and ono }-incu cross stripe in 
deep red with yellow lines. The opposite 
end marked only by a 4-inch cross stripe 
in rod thread. Good example of a common 


188 | 


Vi. 


VI. 


Vill. 


193 


194 


227 


228 


287 





texture. 

Cotton, coarse, unbleached. Border, a fnint 
red line (4 inch wide) near edge. Tho 
principal end ornamented with a 2-inch 
crimson cross stripe, two narrower stripes 
of same colour, and nearer end a es 
cross stripe of blue. Opposite end also 
marked by two cross stripes of crimson, 
and one of blue. Used by the Burghers. 

Cotton, coarse, unbleached. Border, a faint 
brown stripe nexr edge. Principal end 


marked by two narrow cross stripes of 


reddish brownthreads. A stripe of similar 
character in opposite end. 

Cotton, common material, unbleached. Bor- 
der, 4-inch chocolate coloured stripe along 
edge. One 23 inch and one $ inch red 
and yellow stripe across the principal ond. 
At opposite end & narrow stripe of red. 

Cotton. Light texture, blenehed. —1-ineh 
stripes woven in the material. Border, 
a Iz-inch stripe of crimson cotton 
thread. In principal end a 14-inch cross 
stripc of crimson thread in the weft. 
Opposite end marked by a $-inch cross 
stripe of blue thread. Borders of different 
colours ; one red, and the other blue. 

Cotton. Light texture. White and yellow 
stripes (1¢ inch wide) woven in body of 
garment. 14-inch border of red cotton, with 
pattern figured in white thread. In each 
end a 4-inch cross stripe of crimson thread 
near the edge. 

Cotton. Light texture. White, with coloured 
stripes woven in the body of the garment 
ere wide and dinch apart. 14-inch 

er, red centre, dark blue and red 
striped edges. Principal end, for about 17 
inches, is of red thread in the weft. At 
the opposite end a 1-inch faint cross stripe 
in blue and red thread. 

Plain white bleached Muslin called Chunder- 
kora. Slight border. 

Ditto, ditto, ditto, 


ditto. 
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4 27 


4 32 


4 18 
2 83 
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Ibs, oz. ; 

] 63 : | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

1 3 0 1 O | 

| 


2 


| 


, 


Coimbatore, 
Bought in 
Madras. 


Bekul in 
Canara, 


Congeveram. 
Bought in 
Maudras, 


Cnuleutte. 


Calcuttn. 


Calcutta. 


74 | Calcutta. 


0 





Calcutta. 
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2. Corron (Musitn).—Gotp Enp. 


The specimens of Sarees, Nos. 283, 284, 285, Vol. VIII., form a remarkable contrast to 
the preceding ones. They have no borders, and have been dealt with as a class on account 
of the special ornamentation of their ends, into each of which a stripe of gold about an 
inch wide had becn inscrted.* 

They are from Chundeyree, and afford excellent examples of the beautiful fabrics for which 
that old seat of native manufacture has been so long and so justly celebrated. 

The specimens are unbleached ; No. 284 is a plain material; No. 283 is striped ; and No. 285 
is chequered in the loom. Each has a stripe of gold, about an inch wide, at one end. 
The lengths and widths of Nos. 283 and 284 are the same, viz., 14 yards and 304 inches 
respectively, but 285 is an inch more cach way. No. 283 weighs 102 ounces, and the other 
two each 10} ounces. The cost of each, in 1854, was the same, viz., 1/. 13s. Od. 


Although silk is occasionally used to form borders and ends to plain cotton materials, no 
examples occur in the scries. 


3. Corron (Musiin).—Cotouren Corron Borvers; CoLtourEp Corton ann Gown in Enps. 


No. 189, Vol. V. A plain and rather coarse muslin. Border (2 inches) of red and yellow 
cotton stripes, with a narrow line of same, } inch from inner edge. In principal end 
a 2)-inch cross stripe of red cotton with 4 inch centre of gold thread. Between this main 
cross stripe and narrower ones of the same colour, the material is dotted with spots in 
black thread. Secondary end marked merely by a few threads of red cotton. Length of picce, 
8 yards 18 inches; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 lb. 4 0z.3; cost 6s. 9d. Woven at 
Gangam; bought in Madras. 


4. Corton.—Sitk Borners; Stk anp Gop In Enp. 


Example No. 173, Vol. V. A plain, light material; warp of unbleached thread, weft tinged 
with blue. Border, 14 inch wide, of coloured cotton and crimson and yellow silk. 84 inches of 
principal end decorated with 2}-inch cross stripe of gold thread, and several figured stripes of 
coloured thread and crimson silk. Opposite end marked only by a narrow cross stripe of 
coloured thread. From Condapore, 8. Canara, Madras. Length of picce, 7 yards; width, 
1 yard; weight, 1 lb. 3 0z.; cost 10s. 


5. Corron.—Cortourrep Tureap; Cotton Borpenrs. 


In this group there are no special end patterns, the character of the border stripes rendering 
these, perhaps, as a matter of taste Jess necessary. 


* Although grouped with the Sarees these specimens more strictly speaking come under the denomination of 
piece-goods—it being a by no meuns uncommon custom to ornament the ends of the fincr kinds with the flattened 
gold and silver wire called badla. The wire in such cases is not woven into the fabric, but is put in with the necdle 
—a special class of workmen being employed tor the purpose. 

{ Ak in the case of Dacca, the manufacture of these prizcd cloths at Chundeyree has of late been restricted to 
the fuifilment of occasional orders. 

The weavers are described as working in underground workshops, to secure a greater uniformity of moisture in the 
air, which in the North-Western provinces is usually very dry. The cotton anciently used in the manufacture of the 
Chundeyrce muslins is stated to have been brought from Oomrawuttee, in Berar; and the thread, when of fine quality, 
was sold for its weight in silver. 

We are informed by Captain Meadows Taylor that a similar class of yarn is spun in rooms or cellars carefully closed 
and with the floors kept constantly watered, at Nandair, Dhunwarum, Narainpett, and other places near Hydrabad in 
the Deccan. 
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No. 226, Vol. VI., is an example of one bordcr—that allowed to come most prominently 
into sight—being made considerably wider than the other. 
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No. of Measurement. Place of 
es enti Weight Manufacture, 
Deacription. meer ee? Se ey ee ee piece. Coat. or where 
Vol. | garaple Length. | Width. | obtained. 
. lbs. ox. | £ a. a 
VI. 222 | Open, gauzo-like texture. Blue, with stripes | 3 0 0 23 0 3 |}O 2 O | Calcutta. 








(+ inch wide, and 1 inch apart) of red, | 
with white edges. Border (1 inch) of red | 
striped with white, yellow, and blue. ! 

| 


Hus merely a narrow (} inch) stripe in 
principal end. 


| 

| yds. ins. | yds. ins, 
! 

! 


VI. 223 | Open, gauzc-like texture. Blue, with yellow 
stripes edged with white and red (3 inch 
wide, and % inch apart). An inch border 
of red, edged with green at the outer, 
and with white, blue, and red lines at the 
inner margins. A few threads of white in 
both ends. 

Open, gauze-liko texture. V'arp of blue and 
ycllow in xtripes, 4 inch wide, and 4 inch 
apart. Weftof crimson. Border, 1} inch, 
stripes of blue, orange, red, and green. 
Narrow white stripe in each end. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Red, with $-inch 
stripes of green, with 4-inch centre of 
yellow. Woven the full width. On each 
side a striped border, 14 inches wide, of 
dark blue, with pink and white on outer, 
and orange and white on inner, margin. A 
4-inch stripe of yellow across each end. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Durk blue warp, 
crimson weft. Two borders of different 
widths. One 11 inches wide with red 
centre, and blue stripe on outer edge. 
The other red, but only about 1 inch in 
width. 

Open, gauze-like texture. Light green weft 
und warp.  l-inch border of red, with 
white lines. Narrow red stripe in principal 
end. 


to 
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0 2 0 Calcutta. 
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VI. 224 
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| 
322. 0 29 | 0 64:0 2 O | Calcutta. 
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Calcutta. 


VI. | 226 O GE/O 1 9 | Calcutta. 


VI. | 229 0 25 


\ 
3.18 | 0 29 
0 2 0 Calcutta. 
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6. Corron.—CoLourep Turrap; Corton Borpers ann Enn. 


The examples in this group are described in the following table :— 
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| 
No. of Measurement. 











7 Place of 

ih eight Manufacture 

1 Description. Re) Seti aes of piece. Cost. or where 

Vol. Sample. Length, | Width. obtained. 

sige Scatc eu Me, re cece hale, Gry Ghee tS kee Se ee oe setetd. 2 

| yds. ins. | yds.ins. | Ibs. oz, | £ 4. d. | 

Vv. 180 | Cotton, yellow, striped with black lines 4 inch | 8 9 1 6 2 0 Coimbatore, 

apart. Border (5 inches wide), red, with | . Madras. 


figured stripes of white in imitation of silver 
lace. The principal end marked only by 
double cross Jines of black similar to and 
checking the gencral pattern stripe. 

V. | 181 | Cotton; small blue and green check. Blue; 7 9 1 4 1 8&8 | 0 5 38 | Pondicherry. 

thread weft, green thread warp. 2-inch Bought in 

yellow border. Principal end (11 inches) Madras. ° 

yellow, with narrow cross stripes of blue 

and green. Opposite ond (9} inches) blue, 

with ,-inch cross stripe of yellow. The . 

bordcrs of different colours. | 


——— 


pam ap 


(3428.) 
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No. of Measurement. Place of _ 
-_— Desoription. a4 is Cost. res tlar 
Vol. ee Length, | Width. obtained. 
V.{ 182 | Cotton, dark chocolate brown. White stripe | 8 27 1 6 1 3 Arnee. 
(4 inch) in border. One 2-inch and ten | Bought in 
Madras. 


narrow cross stripes of white in principal end. 
One (24-inch) white stripe in opposite end. 


V. 185 | Cotton, yellow, striped with dark blue (4-inch) 7 O 1 O 2 1 0 4 8 Poree Arnee. 
lines inch apart. Yellow (38-inch) border, | Bought in 
Madras. 


with inch stripe of purple and sundry black 
lines. Principal end for 15 inches marked 
by dark blue cross stripes. Strong and 
durable, Common pattern. 

V. | 186 | Cotton, dark blue, striped with yellow. Jl-inch | 3 18 0 27 0 10 
yellow border, with blue lines, Principal 
end, a 4-inch cross stripe of yellow, with 
7% inch centre of pinkish red thread. Com- 
mon materia] und favourite colour. 

V. | 187 | Cotton, dark blue, with 2-inch stripe of dull | 7 O 1 0 1 10 
red, Border (2h. inch) formed by yellow 
and white stripes. The principal end for 
13 in. cousists of yellow and blue cross stripes. 
Opposite end marked by a small triple lined 
cross stripe of yellow near the edge. 

V. | 190 | Cotton. white, with dull red stripes } inch | 

wide and jinch apart. Border (1 $-ineh), 

red thread e rentre, with yellow edges. Princi- | 

pal end, a check pattern in red and white, | 

with cross stripe (22-inch) in deep red and 

yellow, and nearer end w A-inch stripe, sume 

colours. Opposite end marked only by : 

cross line consisting of a few red threads. 

V.; 191 | Cotton, mE Tent hed, with AIVESOF reddish tinted | 

thrends 4 inch wide nnd ¢ inch apart. Bor- | 

der (#-inch) chocolate colour, with yellow | 

edge. In principal end a chocolate coloured | 

eheek, with a é4-inch cross stripe in same 

colour, und yellow thread lines. A small | 

chocolate coloured stripe across opposite end, | 

| A rather coarse muslin. A small check | 9 O 1 9 

| 
| 
! 
| 
! 


O 1 8 | Congeveram. 
Bought in 
Madras. 


0 2 8 | Bellary. 
Bought in 
Madras. 


0 4 J] Arnee. 
Bought in 
Madrus 


yds, ins. | yds.ins. | Ibs, oz. | £ «2. d, 
7 28 1 4 1 3 


—— 


Ventapollam. 
Bought in 
Madras. 
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192 
Bought in 


formed by lines of a chocolate red colour. 
Madras. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 0 |O 8 6 | Ganguin. 
| Border (J inch wide) a red and yellow stripe. 
| Principal end marked by suspension of the 

chocolate weft line of the pattern, and the 

introduction of a number of narrow cross 

stripes and one broad cross stripe of yellow. 

In opposite end also the check pattern 18 
| suspended for about 16 inches, and a single 

cross stripe of a chocolate red colour woven 
| close to the end. 
| Cotton, Warp and weft red checked, with 
| inch white stripes $ inch apart in the warp, 
| and § inch apart in the weft. 6-inch 
| border of blue, striped at inner edge with 

yellow. Twelve inches of cach end marked 

| by absence of the cross stripes of the check 
7 pattern, and occasional substitution of yellow 

for the red in the weft. 


Pe 


VI.| 220 516 | i 2] 12 |- - ~| Gyn. 
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7. Corron.—Cotourep THREAD; Borper or Cotton; Siik 1n Enp. 


This group affords the first examples we have as yet seen of Sarees with deep ornamental 
ends. 

It will be observed that the end portion being only required for show, its texture is much 
closer than that of the body of the garment. By this means the colours employed in the 
ends are brought out more clearly, while the comfort of the wearer is not interfered with. 
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In one case (No. 179, Vol. V.) in order to form the end piece, the original warp threads 
are entirely discontinued and a new warp is adroitly inserted. 
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No. of Measurement. Place of 
Weight Cont Manufacture, 
Hee of piece. ee or where 


Vol. | Sample. | Length, Width. obtained. 
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V. 165 | Reddish chocolate ground, checked with white 
lines at intervals of halfan inch. Border 
(3h inches), figured pattern, woven in coloured | 
cotton thread. At principal end, for 24 
inches, a series of ycllow silk cross stripes on 
crimson cotton ground. The opposite end 
plain chocolate colour, with one narrow cross 
stripe of yellow. 

V. | 166 | Green, checked with orange yellow. Border 
(12 inch wide), yellow, with grecn and white 
striped edges. At principal end, for about 
19 inches, one 4-inch and several smaller 
cross stripes of yellow and dark red silk. In 
the opposite end the check disappears, 
the warp stripe of yellow only being con- 
tinued. 

V. | 167 | Green, checked with orange ycllow, same as 
last. Border (1,5; inch wide), yellow, edged 
with blue. Principal end consists of cross 
stripes in red and white, with ]-inch centre 
stripe of white silk. Opposite end samo as 
No. 166. 

Vv. 169 | Red, checked with white. Striped borders | 
(2 inches wide) of two different colours. At 
principal end, several narrow stripes and one 
34 inch cross stripe, all of yellow silk, Op- 
posite end merked by a simple white cross 
line cloxe to the edge. As in No. 166, the 
check pattern of the piece is changed near 
the principal end into a stripe.* 

Vv. 170 : Crimson, with ,',-inch stripes, figured in white | 7 27 
thread, running from principal end for about 
42 yards ouly up the piece. Border (3 inch) 
of blue, striped with white und ycllow warp 
threads. About 10 inches of principal end 
ornamented with one wide and a nuinber of 
narrow cross stripes of yellow silk. Opposite 
end marked by a simple white cross line near 
the edge. 

Vv. 176 | Dark red, striped with narrow double lines of 

| white }ofan inch apart. Border (1}-inch) 
| yellow, faintly striped with green, At 


Madras. 


0 5 O | Sydapet, 
Madras. 
0 4 9 Madras. 
| 





> 


oO 
bn 
0 a} 





6 27 


pond 
Cr 
a 


Mylapore, 
bought in 
Madras. 


Cuddalore, 
bought in 
Madras. 


0 Madras. 


~J 


19 inches from principal end, white stripes 
ceasc, and the plain dark red ground is orna- 
mented with a series of cross stripes of 
various breadths in yellow silk. 

V. 177 | Chocolate red, checked by narrow lines of white 
(4 inch upart). Border (1-inch) of yellow 
cotton. Principal end has two cross stripes 
(one 12 and one # inch) of yellow silk with 
green cotton. Opposite end marked by a 
4-inch stripe of white. 

V. 178 | Warp, bluc, with white stripes. Weft of red- 
dish chocolate. Border (%# inch wide) of | 
white thread. JVrincipal end (17 inches), 
consists of cross stripes of dark blue and : 
white cotton, with two l-inch stripes of white 

silk, set off with bluo and white cotton. Op- | 

| 
| 


7 27 Ventapollam, 
bought in 


! 
| Madras. 
| 
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Madras. 


posite end has merely a double cross line of 
white. 
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* Jt will be observed that in some of the specimens it is the small portion of the material attached to the principal end sample which shows 
the pattern of the body of the piece, In the end which is worn out of sight. the weft colour, which produces the check, is stopped, thus Jeaving 


the warp stripes uncrossed. 
12 
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Vot. | Sample. 
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Deseription. 


V. 179 | Green, with ,‘p-inch stripes, figured in white 


V. 1&3 


thread, running up the piece for about 
4% yards only. DPorder (34 inch) in white 
and orange threads of gold and silver lace 
pattern, of which the stripes in the body of 
the piece are probably ulso an imitation. 
About 32 inches of the principal end consists 
of crimson cotton, ornamented with a series 
of plain and tigured cross stripes in yellow 
silk. To form this end, the green, white, and 
orange warp threads are discontinued, und a 
new warp of crimson thread inserted. Oppo- 
site end of plain green, marked only by a 
narrow yellow stripe. 


Rose red, cheeked with dark blue. 14 inch 


yelow border. In principal end cross stripes 
of yellow silk. Opposite end marked only by 
a narrow black snd yellow cross stripe close 
to edge. 


V. 184 | Dark bluc. Large check, formed by narrow 





No. of | 
7 er 
Vol. asia) 
ae ae ae 
V. | 71 | 
| 
| | 
! 
| 
VI. 213 
| 
| 
aa 2105 | 
| 
VIL! «(217 


cc — 
4 


double-line stripes of yellow, with a flashed 
white spot in centre of each check. Border 
(12 inch), ycllow stripe, At principal end 
two atripes of deep crimson silk with white 
cotton. Closo to edge a ¥-inch stripe of 
vellow. At opposite “end n few stripes of 
yellow. 


So nett ent ee eee eo - ee 


Cotrton.—CoLovurep THreap; Sitk BoRpDERs ; 


Description. 


Blue, striped with narrow line of white. Border 


(24 inch) of dark crimson silk, with two 
whitc stripes in cotton, At pr incipal end 
three broad cross stripes of dark crimson silk, 
with two intervening stripes of blue and 
white cotton. At opposite end a cross stripe 
(14 inch wide) of crimson. 


' Plain chocolate colour. Border (44 inches wide) 


of yellow and crimson silk, Principal ond, 
for 19 inches, of yellow silk, striped with the 
chocolate cotton of the warp. At the oppo- 
site end a 44-inch cross stripe of yellow silk. 


Dark blue. Border (3} inch wide) in crimson 


silk, figured with white, blue, and yellow. 
Yellow and crimson silk in principal end. 
Yellow and white cotton cross stripes in 
opposite end. 


Chocolate, formed by dark crimson weft and 


blue warp. Border (53 inch) of yellow and 
crimson silk, striped with black and white. 
Sixtcon inches of principal end marked by a 
weft of yellow silk, with a few narrow cross 
lines of black. 14-inch stripe of yellow silk 
in opposite end. 





Length. Width. 


ore 


Measurement. 


yds. inp. | yds. 
Lad 


7 27 1 


Pay 


‘| 
ian 


_ Place of 

eight Manefactun 

of piece. . Cost. th pel 
ned, 


feel Tha, oz. | £8. 


2) 


ou 


Measurement. 


Length. | Width. 
| 


yds. ins. | yds. ins. 


8 0 I 


9 


d. 
1 7 012 0 Cuddalore, 
bought ji 
Madras. 


Sydapet, 
bought i 
Madras. 





112 ;0 3 9 | Ventapolla 





bought | 
Madras. 
SitK In Enp. 
Place of 
Weight Cost Manu factur 
of piece. : or where 
obtained. 
Ibs. 0%. | £ os. d. 
1 9 |018 O | Mangalore 
bought i 
Madras. 


8 17 1 
4 16 1 
8 18 1 


ee ae ee AL) EE ne ee 


2 3 1 O O | Belgaum, 
Bombay 


0 ll 0 4 °0 Surat, Bo 
bay. 


2 5 |016 O | Belgaum, 
Bombay 
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9. Corron.—Cotourep Tureap; Sitk Borpers; Sitx anp Gown in Enp. 


In Nos. 168, Vol. V., and 216, Vol. VI., gold thread is introduced into the principal end. 
The silk border of No. 216 affords, like many others from the Dharwar district, an excellent 
example of quality. 

As already stated, it is desirable that in the manufacture of these borders the weft 
should not be seen through the silk. 

No. 168, from Gangam, Madras, a dark red and blue check. Border (5 inch) dark crimson 
silk, striped with white and yellow and orange silk. Principal end (14 inches) dark crimson 
silk with four cross stripes of gold thread. Sccondary end marked simply by cross stripes of 
white thread. Length 8 yards, width 1 yard 8 inches, weight 1 lb. 11 oz.3 cost ll. 6s. Od. 

No. 216. Dark blue; border (44-inch) of crimson silk with figured stripes of green, white, 
and yellow silk. Principal end (24 inches) of crimson silk with eight narrow cross stripes of 
gold thread and white silk. Opposite cnd, for about 16 inches, of crimson silk, with two 
14-inch cross stripes in white silk. 

Length, 84 yards; width, 1 yard 10 inches; weight, 2 lbs. 2 oz.; cost, 2/. 16s. Od. 

From Belgaum, Bombay. 


10. Corron Print.—Painrep Enp. 


Under this and the following head (11) are included the examples showing the application 
of dyeing to the production of end or border patterns.” 

No. 367., Vol. X., from Arcot, Madras. Blue ground, with flowered pattern in dark brown, 
red and white. A cross stripe at one end with flowered design on a chocolate ground. 
Printed and glazed.- Worn by Malay women over the head and shoulders only. Length, 
3 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 12 oz.; price, ls. 6d. 

No. 371, Vol. X., from Madras, is bleached. Red flowered design enclosing a black sprig 
of similar pattern. At one end a flowered and scroll pattern printed in red and black. 
Length, 44 yards; width, 1 yard; weight, 15 ounces; cost, 4s. 


* Amongst the piece goods hereafter described we shull find numerous instances of prints which are cut 
into the requisite lengths to form Sarees, but which are cither worn without border and end ornaments, or 


have these added. 
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11. Corron Print.—Prinrep Borpers AND Enp. 











Measurement. Place of 

Vol. | Sample. Description. ace eee alee Cost. aspeahn work 

Length. | Width. obtained. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz, | £ «@. d. 

V. | 196 | Pink ground, with diagonal rows of smallred | 8 9 1 8 1 6/|0 8 8 | Arcot, 
flower within dotted red lines; 14-inch bought in 
border in black and red, Principal end (21 Madras. 
inches) ornamented with red and black 
figured and flowered stripes, among which a 
deep pine pattern is printed on a plain pink 
ground, 

V. | 198 | Coarse. Scarlet ground, with diagonal rows of | 6 30 0 29 1 6 |O 2 14 | Cuddapah, 
white spots (4 inch apart). Of principal end bought in 
(24 inches) the greater portion is of a bluish Madras 
black ground, dotted with red and white spots. 

A flowered pine pattern is also introduced in 
a 6-inch crimson cross stripe at both ends. 

V. | 199 | Glazed chintz, flowered pattern, in colours. | 2 9 1 14 0 12 _ Poonary, 
Border (6 inches) flowered design in colours. bought in 
Twenty inches of end, chocolate colour, with Madras. 

| (12 inch) flowered figures extending from 
| main design towards end of piece. Worn by 
Malay women for covering shouldors and head. 

V. | 200 | Glazed chintz. A sexagonal pattern, white | 2 9 1 14 012 — Poonary, 
and chocolate colour, enclosing a red flower bought in 
on a light brown ground. Border (6 inches) Madras, 


foliage und flower pattern in colours on 
a black ground. Twenty inches of end, 
chocolate colour ground, with (12-inch) 
flowered figures, extending from main design 
towurds end of piece. Worn by Malay 
women for covering the shoulders and head. 


es ee Oe nt ee te ee ae a renee - + Tee oe eee cemmmeeetne 1 Rewer meee RR OREN OT EOF ene Aaa TEENIE 


12. Corron. Dyep anp Printep; Gotp Borpers ann Enp. 


Example No. 197, Vol. V., from Madras. Dark red; diagonal rows of white spots, 
with red tick in centre. Border of gold thread with Kutar pattern on inner edge. Across 
principal end, three stripes of gold, of which the widest is an inch. Length, 6} yards; 
width, 27 inches; weight, 8 ounces; cost 6s. 


13. Corron anp Sitk.—Corron Borpers; Sirk Enps. 


No. 208, Vol. VI., from Benares, is of crimson cotton with a figure in yellow silk, carried 
obliquely across the piece. Border 3} inches wide, with the body pattern repeated in it, but 
with blue cotton occupying the place of the yellow silk. Principal end (13 inches) of blue 
cotton with zigzag stripes in yellow silk, and at extreme end a }-inch stripe of crimson. 
About 38 inches of opposite end is also blue and of the same pattern, with an inch stripe of 
red at the end. Length, 4 yds. 28 ins.; width, 34 inches; weight, 8% ozs. 
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14. Corron anp Siitk.—Sitk Borpers; Sirk Enns. 
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"No. of Measurement. Place of 
sees haere Weight z. Manufkcture, 
Description. of piece, : oe or where 


obtained. 








Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. 


PS mr aren ne ee eee an aa RE 


| yds. ins. | yds. ‘ns, | Ibs. oz..' £ 8. d. 
V.| 168 | Check of dark blue cotton and yellow silk. | 70; 1 0 1 5 ;|0 4 6G Madras. 
Border (3} inch) formed by modification of | | | 
body pattern. At each end cross stripes of | , | 
silk, same as that in check. | 
211 | Dark blue cotton striped with lines of fine 
yellow silk (9 to the inch) border (2 inch) 
of yellow and crimson silk. Principal end 
(124 inches) yellow silk, with two stripes of 
white silk, each #-inch wide. Opposite end 
marked only by u cross stripe of yellow silk 
2-inch wide. <A favourite stylo of pattern. | 
| 





[ 


732; 1 5 





1 134 011 O | Belgaun, 
| Bombay. 








| 


Belgaum, 


VI.| 214 | Dark blue cotton, checked by lines of pold- 8 O 
Bombay. 


coloured silk (8 to the inch in warp, 6 to the 

inch in weft.) Border (44-inch) of crimson ! 
with yellow silk at margin. Principal end | 
| (18 inches) of rich orange-coloured silk, with 
two cross stripes of white silk (1 inch wide. ) 
| Opposite end marked by a 2-inch cross stripe 
of yellow silk. 

219 | Yellow silk and dark blue cotton stripe. Borders | 7 27 
(2£-inches wide) of crimson silk, with figured 


ee 


Belgaum, 
Bombay. 





| 
lines in white and yellow silk. The principal | 
ond (26 inches) consists entirely of crimson | | 
silk, with two 13-inch cross stripes in white 7 
silk ; the blue cotton and yellow silk of the | 
warp being discontinued to make rvom for the 
now warp threads of crimson silk. Opposite | 
end marked by a #-inch stripe of crimson ! 
! across the mnin pattern. | | 
\ 


fine wd cass een one ———— ere eee ee 7 
~ a od ——s . Te ae - St te - - - eee —— ee 


15. Corron anp SILK.—S1LK Borpers; SitK ann Gop 1n Enp. 


Example No. 172, Vol. V., manufactured at Trichinopoly, but bought in Madras. Dark 
crimson warp of silk; blue cotton weft; figured with small white flower. Border white silk 
in imitation of silver lace. At principal end a stripe of gold thread with yellow and red silk 
stripes at intervals. The secondary end has two stripes of yellow silk. Length of picce, 
72 yards; width, 1 yd. 5 ins.; weight, 1 lb. 74 0z.; cost, 1/. 1s. Od. 


16. Corron anp Sitx.—Goutp 1n Borpers AnD IN Enp. 


Example No. 162, Vol. V., made at Tanjore, bought in Madras. Dark crimson; striped 
with silk of a golden-coloured yellow. Gold border extends for 2 yards from the end, the 
rest being silk. Principal end (44 inches) gold, flowered with coloured silks. 

Length, 9 yards; width, 1 yd. 2 ins.; weight, 1 lb. 3 oz.; cost, 1/. 5s. Od. 
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17. Six anp Corron, Sr.k Borpers. 


In this and the three following groups, the silk predominates over the cotton, so that 
the fabric his th: appearance of being almost entirely silk. 

No. 209, Vol. “'1., from Benares, warp of crimson and yellow silk in stripes. Weft of dark 
blue cotton. Striped border of coloured silks. 

This fabric and pattern is in common use among the Hindus. The sample has no end 
ornament as is usual, bt. one in keeping w.th the piecc itself might be added with advantage. 

Length, 9 yards 25 inches ; width, 30 inches; weight, 1 Jb. 93 oz 


18. Suk anp Cvur7on.-—Srtk Borvers; SitK ann GoLp w Enp. 


No. 206, Vol. VI., from Nagpcre, Berar, is of brignt yellow silk, checked with blue and white 
cotton. Border of crimson silk, with three figured stri,e. in grecn, white and yellow silks. 
Principal end of colourcd silk and cotton thread, with .wo 14-inch and two }-inch stripes of 


gold thread. 
Length of piece, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 94 inches ; weight, 1 Ib. 7 oz. ; cost, 2/. 2s. 


19. Smx anp Cortron.—Go.p tn Borprers; Goup n Enp. 


No. 207, Vol. VL, from Nagpore, Berar, is a gauze-like material, and the warp consists 
of yellow and dark crimson silk. Weft, yellow silk and dark crimson coloured cotton. 

The borders, crimson silk with gold flowered pattern. In principal end two stripes of gold 
thread. In opposite end two stripes of white cotton thread. 

Length, 9 yards 8 inches; width, 1 yard 9 inches; weight, 1 lb. 3f 0z.; cost, 27. 18s. 


20. Sitk.—S1LtK Borpers ann ENp. 


This group is represented by No. 174, Vol. V., and No. 210, Vol. VI. 

The former comes from Tanjore, Madras, and is of a decp crimson silk checked with white silk. 
The borders are 7% inches wide, 3 inches being woven in silk in imitation of gold and silver 
lace, the rest consisting of coloured and figured stripes. The figured stripes at the principal 
end in this instance extend only to the inner edge of the border which runs through the whole 
length of the piece. ‘These stripes are green and white, and orange and white alternately, with 
two rows of small pines in white floss silk. Rather more than a yard of the secondary end 
consists of coarse yellow silk, with stripes of crimson and white. Length of piece, 8 yards ; 
width, 1 yard 3 inches; weight, 1 lb. 6 oz.; and cost ll. 5s. 

No. 210, Vol. VL, from Belgaum, in Bombay, is of yellow silk, atriped with crimson. 
The border is of crimson silk, figured with stripes of yellow, white and crimson. One green 
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line in the border is of cotton. Principal end marked by two 14-inch cross stripes of white 


Length, 7 yards 30 inches; width, 1 yard 6 inches; weight, 1 lb. 15 02.3 cost, 1/. 6s, 


21. Smx.—Sirk Enps; no Bonners. 


The examples of this description of garment are included in the following Yable and all 
come ‘from Burmah. The patterns and character of the manufacture are peculiar and differ 
from most of the productions of India proper. 
and to be well dyed. 


eas + 


a 


Vol. | Sample, 
AXIV.| 5438 
XIV.| 644 
XIV.: 546 
XIV.| 547 
| 
Vol. | Sample. 
Vv. 


ah 6 AY epee neem rtmmematon nmin oR NM Pe 


Description. 


Silk, with angulated stripes figured in orange, 
white, yellow, green, and crimson. Woven 
in plain stripes at centre and ends, the 
piece being cut in two and sewn together 
at sides to form garment. 

Silk. Pattern (somewhat similar to, but less 
elaborate than last-named example) in 
orange, yellow, white, green, and red, on a 
dark green ground. About 22 inches of 
principal end and 11 inches of opposite 
end, woven in plain stripes of colours same 
as in body pattern, last example. 

Silk. Pattern, angulated stripes figured in 
green, yellow, and crimson, on a white 
ground, very similar in character to the 
figure of 543, 544. About 20 inches of 
the principal end, and 15 of opposite end 
woven in plain coloured stripes. 

Silk. Plain white, green, and crimson 
stripes. In about 19 inches of end broad 
cross stripes of white and green 2% inches 
wide. 


He he OTTER a doe 





on mentee PS ROSTER on tap Se eee enorme 


Measurement. 
‘ Weight 
of piece, 


ee eee 


Length. | Width. 


yds. ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs. oz. 
8 28 0 244; 1 1% 


82s | 025}/) 1 2} 


8 30 0 25 1 4 


—-. 


9 0 | 024 | 1 18} 


22. Srtx.—Si_kK Borpers; Gop 1n Enp. 


Description. 


plain at opposite one. Border (24 inches) of 


164 | White, figured check towards for (2h end but 


(3438.) 


red and yellow silks with “ Kutar” pattern in 
the inner edge. In principal end (23 inches 
cross stripes of crimson figured silk wit 
yellow silk and gold thread; terminating with 
one gold laced stripe 24 inches wide, and one 
24-inch stripe of crimson figured silk and 
gold. At opposite end s 14-inch cross stripe 
of crimson silk and a double line of same 
colour nearer end. 


Measurement. 
Weight 


— 


Length. | Width. 


ORES ete eee eemnes fab nT 


yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. ox. 
8 18 1 12 1 165 


of piece. 





owe re ee 8 


£ 


The silk used appears to be of fair quality 


Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 


Pegu. 


eee Pegu. 


— Pogu. 


—_ Pegu. 


Place of 
Manufacture, 

or where 

obtained. 


Cost. 


d. | 
10 4 | Berhampore, 
Gangam, 
Madr as. 
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Measurement. Place of 
Vol, Sample. Description. ———— ee wi bra Cost. a ee 
Length. | Breadth. obtained. 
I 


yds, ing, | yds. ins. | lbs. oz, | £ 8 d, 
V. | 175 | Deep crimson silk, Largo check pattern; 8 0 | 1 7 | 1 4 {110 O |Combaconum, 
formed by small white silk flashed spots in Madras. 
diagonal rows 14 inch apart. The borders | ° 
4 inches) are woven in coloured silks of a 
gold and silver lace pattern. In the principal 
end (29 inches) is a series of figured cross 
gtripes in white, green, und ycllow silk with 
| two rows of white silk flashed spots of an 
arrow-heuded shape. There are also two 
| stripes of gold on crimson within 4 inches of 
| end, The opposito end is plain deep crimson 
silk of inferior quality with a single d-inch 
cross stripe of yellow. 
VI.} 205; Yellow and green silk check small. Border | & 29 112))1 44 | 310 0 | Nagpore, 
| (64 inches) of crimson silk, with yellow, Berur. 
ercen, and white figured stripes. In principal 
! ond (28 inches) the weft stripes of the check 
| que discontinued, and narrow cross stripes of 
| ereen introduced at intervals of 14 inches, 
| except in extreme end which consists of a 
| g-inch stripe of gold thread with flowered 
| edges of coloured silks. Opposite end marked 
| for & inches by erimson cross stripes and 
| hy modification of check pattern. 
VI.} 212. Green, striped with erimson, Border (8inches) | 9 16 1 6 2 0 138 8 0 | Belgaum, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





of crimson silk figured with white silk stripes, Bombay. 
Principal end (19 inches) plain crimson silk, 

with two 24-inch cross stripes of gold thread, 

and, nearer end, a d-inch gold stripe. To 

form this end, crimson is substituted for the 

grcon of the warp as well as for the weft. 

Opposite end (165 inches) marked by modifica- 

tion of main pattern. 


XXI1L—sSiix. Goto Borpers; Goxp in Enp. 


No. 161, Vol. V., from Tanjore, Madras, is a gauze material, checked in yellow and 
crimson. A laced border (53 inches wide) of gold thread and coloured silks, extends 
only seven feet down the piece, the rest of the saree being plain silk. 

At the principal end there is a broad stripe of gold thread, with four large flowered figures 
(pine shaped) in coloured silks in it, and there are six smaller but similar figures mn an inner 
stripe. 

Length, 8 yards 32 inches ; width, 1 yard 7 inches; weight, 1 Ib. 84 oz.; price 4/. 10s. 


KERCHIEFS. 53 


II. KERCHIEFS FOR HEAD AND SHOULDERS. 


Although, as already described, the end of the saree is made to act as a covering for 
the head, we find in many instances that kerchiefs arc specially used for this purpose. 

Fig. 28, Pi. V., affords an illustration of the manner in which these are occasionally worn, 
fastened like a turban with one end falling loose behind. Sometimes they are worn shawl 
fashion, falling over the shoulders as shown on the female No. 26, Pl. V. * 


The details given in the table below indicate the character of some of the articles thus 
employed. 


| Measurement, | Place of 


’ bo atee | Weight <4 Manufacture, 
Vol. | Sample. Description. Retire ee of pice. Cost. apa herii 


obtained. 








Length. | Breadth. 
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yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ths. oo”, | € os. d. 
X. 361 | Cotton. Crimson ground, check 4 inch dark | 0 35 Q33 ; 0 2410 0 & | Coonathoor, 
blue stripe 4 inch apart. Border on cach | Madras. 
sidc formed by modification of pattern. A 
piece comprises eight kerchiefs. | 


xX 362 | Cotton. Bright green and crimson Tartan- Q 30 0 28 | O 37;)0 0 74 | Coonathoor, 
looking pattern. Fast colours. Fight Madras. 
woven in a piece, similarly to the lust 
example. 

X. 363 | Cotton. Check pattern. Main check stripe | 1 0 1 0 0 33/0 0 7 
dark brown, with supplemental check of 
red. Border on each side formed by modi- 
fication of pattern. Eight woven in u 
piece. The glaze obtained by rubbing the 
surtace of the fabric with a chank shell. 


— 


a 


364 | Cotton. White and black check. Borders 1} Oo 1 9 QO 38,0 0 7} Venta- 
formed by modification of pattern. Eight , ll 

vi iece. Like last sumple, glazed eaacntat 

woven in # piece ike last sumpie, ¢ Mudras 


by means of a chank shell. 


X. 365 | Cotton. Check pattern in red, white, and | 1 0 1 0 0 3$;0 0 74 
blue. Borders formed by modification of 
main pattern. (Glazed by rubbing with a 
chank shell, ag in two previous samples. 


X. 866 | Cotton. Check pattern, white ground with | | 0 J} 0 0 84) 0 1! 14 
dark blue shaded stripes. Borders formed 
by modification of muin pattern. Glazed 
by rubbing with a chank shell. 
Ist size. Large size 


————_A——. 

XII. | 461 | Cotton. Plain with }-inch stripe of red O 27 () 27 —_ O 1 6 | Cundapore, 
thread in border. Made in two sizes. 2d size. Canara, 
O 23 O 23 
of cight | of eight 
XII. | 462 | Cotten. (Plain bleached Calico) with a| O 29 | 0 29 1 1 O 4 6 | Masulipatam, 
-inch flowered border printed in red and Madras. 

lack. 
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5A, PIECE GOODS. 


PIECE-GOODS. 


We have now to consider the varieties of piece-goods employed in the manufacture of 
made-up articles of dress. The needle is required for the conversion into clothing of a 
large proportion of the fabrics now to be described; but it must be kept in mind that a 
proportion by no means Insignificant is used for Loongees, Dhotees, and Sarees—that 1s for 
the scarf-like garments already described—by being simply cut to the proper lengths, in a 
few instances ornamental borders and cnds being sewed on.* 


MADE-UP GARMENTS. 


The articles of attire which we have now to notice are those in which the material has 
been made to assume various shapes, more in accordance with our European notions of 
clothing. 

We shall in the first instance refer to made-up head-dresses. Commercially speaking, 
however, these are not important, the quantity of material required for their manufacture 
being but small. Although the loom-made turban already described forms an important piece 
of native dress, it does not constitute the only head-dress of the people. On the contrary, 
among a population comprising innumerable tribes and castes, it may naturally be expected 
that coverings for the head will be found of every variety of material, form, and ornamentation, 
—some clegant and some perhaps almost grotesquc. 


1. Mave-ur HEApD-pRESSES. 


The skull-cap, made up from various materials, is a common form of head-dress, and 
is often worn temporarily as a substitute for the more elaborate turban. 

Many of the Brahmins in Bhagulpore and also in the South of India, wear a cap of 
dyed cotton cloth, which sits closc to the head and descends with two flaps over the ears ; 
an ugly looking affair, which however, is stated to be the original head-dress of the sacred 
order.t 

Mahomedans sometimes wear the 7'a7, a small conical cap of muslin; and the Brahmins 
of Sind use the Arak-chin, an article of the smoking-cap style, made of white or coloured 
cotton, and also the Col, a cap lined with cotton, with a knob on the top. In the de- 
coration of the skull-cap and smoking-cap forms of head-dress, the Sind Embroiderers produce 
very effective and tasteful designs, worked in gold, silver, or coloured floss silks, on cloth 
or velvet; while in Cashmere and Loodianah the shawl pattern and shawl material are often 
employed. The most gorgeous form of head-dress known in India is prohably the bulky 
Topee, formed entirely of gold and silver cloth, and adorned with precious stones. These 
are made by the Embroiderers of Lucknow, Delhi, and Benares, and are worn only by 
natives of the highest rank, forming a portion of the Dress of Honour which is sometimes 
presented to persons of distinction by the princes of native courts. 


* Sewing and embroidering in India is chiefly practised by men, and these in the Northern provinces ure mostly 
Mahomedans, the larger demand on the part of the people of that persuasion for this class of articles having 
naturally led to their greater expertness as workmen. In the Central and Southern provinces, however, they arc 
‘nearly exclusively Hindus. 

+ Buchanan in Martin’s “ Eastern India.” Vol. IT. p, 93. 
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Among the examples of piece goods in this work are classed certain specimens of chintzes, 
with a peculiar dotted pattern. These are uscd in making up the mitre-shaped hat of 
the Parsee, a form of turban frequently recognisable in the busy quarters of London. 
This peculiar head-dress is made of pasteboard, or other similar stiff and light material, upon 
which the chintz is stretched and fastened. 

The Sindee Topee is a cylinder, like an inverted hat, with the brim at the top, and is 
produced in a variety of colours. 

The Moplas of Malabar wear a stiff cap made of twisted silk thread, orof pasteboard, 
and around this a Rumal (or shawl kerchief) is sometimes wound. 

Fur caps are also occasionally worn in cold weather, in lieu of, the turban or other 
lighter head-dress—Mahomedan gentlemen using embroidered otter skin (Sumber-topi), and 
Persians the soft black lambskin of Bokhara. 

Wool and felt are used in the North and North West. The Guddees, in the 
Transutlej Division, wear a peculiar conical cap of wool, with long flaps to protect the ears, 
the front being often decorated with dried flowers, gay feathers, or red seeds threaded like 
strings of beads. At Simla, the Kunyts wear felt hats and caps, which are sometimes 
rendered more attractive by the addition of coloured cloth.* 

As we have already stated, as a rule, there is no special or made-up head-dress in use 
among the women of [lindustan,--the cnd of the Saree or a kerchief being ordinarily 
employed as a covering for the hcad. To this, however, there are exceptions, the embroidcred 
skull-cap being occasionally used ; whilst in some less civilised parts of the country, as in 
Kooloo for instance, we find the ladies wearing a small quilted cap of gay chintz, which 1s 
adorned with broad chains of berries, beads, and coarse turquoises, and amulets of enamel 
or china work. This elaborate combination, like the Europcan bownet of the present day, helps 
to keep in its place the back hair which the owner intertwines with a roll of wool. 


2. Mave-ur Bopy CLoragine. 


Of articles coming under this head a good general notion will be acquired by examining 
the illustrations contained in this work. 

In Plates I., If., II., IV. the made-up articles shown are (with one cxception, No. 24, 
Pl. IV.), almost entirely of cotton. 

In Plate VII. (facing p. 140) coarser woollen fabrics and skins are the materials cm- 
ployed; whilst in Pl. VIII. (facing p. 118) we find garments made of the finer woollen cloths, 
and of Kincobt or gold brocade. To the Cashmere shawls which ure worn with these 
brocades, special reference will elsewhere be made. 

The standing figure to the left of the centre group No. 4, Pl. I. (facing p. 14), 
and thut to the right, No. 18, Pl. III. (facing p. 22), afford cxamples of the short Hindu 
jacket with Jong, loose sleeves—the matcrial of both is ordinary calico, the second being 
quilted for use during the cold season. 

It will be observed that in the instance in which the front of the jacket is in view 
the fastening is on the right side. The Hindu fastens his jacket on the right side, while 
the Mahomedan fastens his on the left, and the two natiunalities may almost invariably 


* The chicf of the Kirghiz tribes at Semipalatinsk, is said to wear a brown conical hat, turned up at the sides, 
the description indicating a form somewhat like that of the felt wide-awake in use in this county. 

+ As previously stated on the authority of Buchanan (Martin’s “Eastern India,” Vol. II, p. 699), the necdle 
seems to have been, before the Mahomedan invasion of India, “totally unknown to the Hindus.” 

+ Kinkhaub is the more correct spelling, but Kincob is the term now commonly used. 
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be thus known the one from the Othety even: nes the dress, oe ee 


same shape and material.* 
Fig. 21, Pl. III, shows the ordinary long. calico coat now worn by the great majority of 
well-to-do Hindus. In form this differs but little from, the long but somewhat more ample 


garment which Mahomedans wear. 

The standing figure to the left of the group im the centre of Pl. IL, and the : wees 
No. 20, Pl. III., and 24, 25, Pl. IV. (facing p. 32), afford additional examples of this article 
of dress. In the note below will be found the names and descriptions of ome garments 
of the same class either used as upper or as under clothing.t 


“ That in these days, however, there are exceptions to this rule evidence is afforded by the standing figure in the 
group of Mahomedans—so called in the description which accompanied the original photograph—engaged in the 
favourite game of chess, in the centre of Pl. IL, in which the coat is tied on the right instead of on the left side. 

+ Koorta. This is a loose shirt or under gown worn both by Hindus and Mahomedans. A kind of muslin, 
called Kumees (from the Arabic word Gumees, a shirt), manufactured at Dacca, is used for making the finer 
qualities of this garment. (‘Cotton Manufactures of Dacca.”) 

Angarkha, Ungurkha, Angrakha, gc. These names, undoubtedly identical, have been assigned to garments 
of different characters. Thus one writer states the Angarkha to be a sort of shirt worn under the Jama and 
tied in two places on each side of the body ; and a close observer of detaile—Buchanan—says that the Angrakha 
is a short calico vest with sleeves resembling the Angga which descends only to tho haunches; he states also 
that the garment, instead of being fastened on both sides, is tied on one side only, viz, on the right by the 
Hindu, and on the left by the Mahomedan. 

Another writer informs us that the Ungurkha is a long-skirted gown with long sleeves and closed or covered 
breasts. | 

Minah and Angga. Tho Minah is made of muslin, has’ sleeves, and is tied across the breast. It descends to 
below the calf of the leg, and is worn by male Mahomedans in hot weather. The .Angga is not so long, 
reaching only to the haunches, and is worn in place of the Minah. 

Mirzaee. An under jacket with long loose sleeves and open cuffs, worn under the Kuba by respectable 
Mahomedans and by upper servants in European employ. 

Kufcha. An open jacket, differing from the Mirzaee in having tight sleeves. 

Kuba. <A long close sort of gown worn by Mahomedans and Hindus. It differs from the Ungurkha in being 
open-breasted, and is worn over the Mirzaee or Koorta. 

Kaba. Probably samc as the Auba. Described as mAvIDg very wide sleeves and reaching to the knees. 
Worn. by Mahomedans in place of the Jama. 

Jama or Jamo. Theso names would appear to be given to the outer or dress gown in general wear, in the 
samo manner as the term Ungurkha is applied to the under-gown or shirt in its different: forms. Buchanan 
calls the Jamah an outer coat of same fashion and material as the Minah, but descending to the feet, and 
states that it forms part of the Mahomedan costume in hot weather. Another writer describes it as having a 
double-breasted body with loose skirts gathered in close plaits at the waist, and says that it is worn by the 
higher classcs at native courts. In this form it was the ancient court dress of Delhi, where the original Persian 
(Moghul) pattern was never altered. 

Jaguli. Mr. Batten, in his report on Kumaon and Gurwhul, describes this as a Jama reaching to the knees. 

Chuphan. A long-skirted gown resembling tho Ungurkha and the usnal dress of respectable male domestics, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan. 

Duglee, Duglo. Coata worn by Hindu, Parsee, and Mahomedan males of Western India. The Duglo is of cloth. 

Ulba-Joobha. The Arabian and Persian cloak worn over all other garments. Open in front, and much 
resembling the English boat-cloak. 

Tubada. A wide great coat worn by male Hindus. 

Jaru. The Mahomedan dress suit,—compriging, 

1. The Dustar or Turban. 
2. The Nima. 

8. The Jamah. 

4. The Kummerbund. 

5, The Zzar. 
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After the jacket or long coat, the article next in importance is the Pazsama or Trowser. 
It is worn by both sexes, and although its use is as yet greatly confined to the Mahomedan 
pert of the population, the younger members of the Hindu community in the larger 
towns are beginning to adopt it. In most parts of the country the Dhotee is invariably 
worn under it. As a riding dress the Hindus wear trowsers, but A with the Dhotee 
underneath. 


Some Rajput women are eaid to wear long drawers like the iniiciedieds 3 their use 
amongst Hindu ladies however, is extremely limited. 


The Paejama* is variously made, sometimes wide and free and sometimes tight at the 
leg and ankle. 


The male figures 24 and 25, Pl. 1V., and the standing figure to left of the centre group 
30 in Pl. V. (facing p. 40) illustrate the first; whilst the figure to the right in same group, 
and the stalwart devotee, No. 17, Pl. III., show the latter form; the last-named figure also 
shows a mode of fastening by means of a string tied round the waist.t 


Although amongst the female part of the community the use of the trowser-is almost 
entirely confined to those of the Moslem persuasion, we find that the petticoat or skirt, 
though also of Mahomedan origin, is frequently worn by Hindu women along with the 
Saree.t | 


Fig. 26, Pl. V. illustrates what may be termed the simplest form of petticoat. As 
a rule, it is a garment which is kept within more moderate dimensions than in European 
countries, but there are instances in which it consumes as many as 60 yards§ of material 
in the making. It is allowed however to hang in thick dense folds, without any attempt 
at expansion by mechanical means. The skirt or petticoat shown on the prim-looking dancing 
girl, No. 31, Pl. V., is of this class. | 


* Although this term (Pagjama), literally leg-clothes, has come to be of pretty general application, strictly 
speaking it applics only to the loose varicty. In the north and east of India tho Paejama is for the most part loose. 
In the central and southern provinces the Pacjama is generally tight. By the Mahomedans‘of Arcot and Southern 
India generally, a peculiar form of Paejama is used which bulges out at the sides like the European “ peg-top ” trowsers. 
Izar is in somo districts the distinctive namo of the kind used by men, and Yurwar that used to indicate the 
tight-fitting female trowser, of which the standing figure to right of group 80, in the centre of Pl. V. (facing p. 40), 
affords un illustration. Shalwar and Gurg: are two names likewise in use; the former referring to psn and 
the latter to short troweecrs or drawers tight at the knee and full above. 

+ The strings used for this purpose are frequently of a very ornamental character, made of silk net-work like 
our militury sashes, with gold tassels, &c. 

t Buchanan states (Op. Cit. Vol. IL., p. 417) that widows of pure birth aro not allowed to use the petticoat, 
but that those of low caste may. 

§ In the India Museum there are two dreas-skirts, the one of red and the other of white muslin, which meusure 
respectively 108 and 180 feet in circumference. 

|| Lakangga, Luhinga, Ghagra, and Feshgeer are terms used to designate the skirt or petticoat. 

Peshwaz is the name of a Mahomedan dress reaching to the ankle, and is usually of coloured muslin. The upper 
portion to the waist is similar to the full dress Jama, the lower portion being as much frilled as the waistband will 
carry. The lower part of the skirt is trimmed with bands and flounces of gold lace, and silver and gold tissue ; the 
upper portion being also richly ornamented. This dress is worn by Mahomedan brides, and by Mahomedan ladies 
on occasions of household festivals ; and it forms the invariable costume of Mahomedan dancing women, or of Hindus 
who dance in the Mahomedan style. 

’ Peswaj, however, is given by Buchanan as the name of a gown with sleeves, which reaches to the heele—worn 
by Mahomedan ladies, : 
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A kind of bodice or close-fitting jacket, of varying dimensions, i is now walesoae? universally | 
used by Hindu women. There are, however, one or two districts in which, as before 
stated, no special needle-made covering for the bosom. is worn by reer on 
women. 

The most common form of the bodice worn hy Hindu and Mahomedan women, con- 
sists of a closely-fitting jacket with short sleeves*, either merely covering the. breast or 
having a back attached to it as well. In the first case the bodice ties behind and the front 
does not open. In the second, with a back, the ends of the bodice tie in front under the 
breasts. Another variety of the jacket termed Koortee reaches nearly to the waist and some- 
times lower, and has very short sleeves. It is worn by Mahomedan women and is frequently 
used over the former. 

Fig. 33, Pl. V., gives a fair idea of the Cholee or first variety of bodice, but the sleeves, as 
there shown, are shorter than is usual among Hindus. 

Of the Koortee or Mahomedan jacket, with its characteristic short sleeve, no illustration 
is given. 

The figures 34, Pl. V., and those in 35, Pl. VI. (facing p. 50), show the Cholee sleeve 
as most commonly worn by Hindu ladies. Asa general rule the sleeve of the Mahomedan 
cholee reaches less than half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, whereas the Hindu sleeve 
usually extends just below the elbow. 


Our general remarks on the costumes of the people of India may now be considered to be 
nearly completed—a few observations regarding the application of made-up woollen materials 
only remaining to be made. 

Accordingly, we shall now proceed to describe the cotton, silk, and other piece goods 
employed in the manufacture of the class of garments to which reference has just been 
made, and in dealing with this part of our subject we shall commence with the finer before 
proceeding to the coarser materials, though many of the last are, commercially, of most 
importance. 
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* Called Kachuree in some dialects of Western India; the term Cholee, although atrictly applicable to that 
which has a back, is the one commonly used. 

Kupissa or Kupassa is the name given to the bodice in Mysore, &c. 

Buchanan describes the ,Anggiya as a budice with very short sleeves, which reaches to the waist, is made 
of muslin, and is worn under the Peswaj. The Koortee, by the same authority, is also referred to as having been 
introduced into Behar from the weat. 

The Ungia, as worn with the petticoat, is closed in front and ties behind. The Cholee, worn with the Sarec, on the 
contrary, is tied in front and closed behind. 

Captain Meadows Taylor, to whom we are indebted for some valuable notes under this head of our subject, endorses 
Buchanan’s statement, that before the Mahomedan conquests, the bodice, and other needle-made articles were unknown 
in India. 
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DACCA MUSLINS. 


_As under this head we shall have occasion to notice the famed and still valued productions 
of the Dacca loom, we shall here take the opportunity of making some general remarks 
regarding their fineness. 

It has long been a subject of interest and doubt whether the finest Dacca muslins have 
ever been equalled or surpassed by the machine-made muslins of Europe. 7 

An answer has been given to the question by the British manufacturer, who alleges that 
the hand-spinner of Dacca has produced nothing so fine as some of the examples produced 
by his machinery. It was asserted, and it has been generally accepted as true, that in the 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 there were muslins of European make which were finer than 
anything shown there from India. 

Whatever be the state of the case, however, as regards the contest between Dacca and 
European muslins, guoad actual fineness, this at least seems clear—aond it is admitted, we 
believe, by all—that as regards apparent fineness India bears the palm. It is said that 
this is explained by a greater compression of the thread, depending on the peculiar mode 
of spinning, and by a. consequent lessening of its diameter. 

We do not think that this fact should be lost sight of. Apparent fineness, of course, is 
not actual fineness; but actual fineness loses much of its value by seeming coarse. Whether 
the muslins which disputed with Dacca for the prize were or were not really the finer, it was 
admitted by our best judges in such matters that they seemed not to be ‘so. 

In dealing with a vexed question of this kind the first thing to be done is to examine the 
way in which the relative finencss of the different muslins is practically determined and stated. 
We cannot show this better than by quoting from a letter which we received from Mr. H. 
Houldsworth, in February 1864 :— . 

“It may be useful to repeat here the formula for ascertaining the fineness of yarn 
when woven. In England it is designated by the number of hanks in one pound weight of 
7,000 grs. A hank is 840 yards, or 30,240 inches. The first step is to count the number of 
threads of warp and weft in one square inch. This is usually done by the weaver’s magni- 
fying glass, which, through an opening of 4 inch, brings the threads in that space distinctly. 
into view. Thus the specimen A B (muslin from Arnee, Madras) counts 40 threads each 
way in } inch, or 80 threads in 1 inch of warp, and 80 of weft, showing that i square 
inch contains 160 inches of yarn. 


Thus the sq. ins. ie eee x 160 __ = the hanke in the piece; 
and, as the wt. of the piece in grains : the hanks: : 7,000: No. of the yarn. 
Then for A B (the length of which : 15 yds. 18 inches, the width 1 yd. 16 inches, 


q-ins. piece. Thds.p.inch. inch. 
and the weight 6891 gers. , "29016 x 160 x 7000_ 


Aaan os Bont No. 156°.” 
Nothing can be more clear or simple than the process here described, but it is, at the 
same time, very evidently one into which error may easily creep. or instance, if we take 
two specimens of the same muslin—halving a piece, for example—and if we starch and 


dress the one half; and leave the other unstarched, by following the manufacturer's method 


of determining fineness, we shall arrive at the startling conclusion that it is two things at 
(3428.) L 


a rece cotmS. 


once—-that the yarn of which it is all made is of two distinct ‘itis It will be seen 
that the whole process depends on the determination of the length of yarn in a given weight 
of cloth; but it is clear that this length will be the same before starchihg as after, while 
the weight, on the other hand, will be very different; and this will, of course, ane the 
estimate of the fineness, and it may do so to a very serious extent. 

In the case of the Amee muslin, which formed the subject of the above. caloulation, we 
found the loss in weight, after careful washing, to be 23 per cent., and it would in con- 
sequence have the No. of its yarn raised from 156 before washing to 208 after washing. 

In ascertaining the comparative fineness, therefore, of different woven yarns, this provess 
cannot be safely employed, unless the sizing or starching has been mn removed fiom 
all the specimens examined and compared. 

So also it will almost certainly lead to erroneous conclusions if in one muslin the hana 
is estimated before, and in another after the yarn is woven. In the first case we find how 
many hanks or lengths of 840 yards there are in 7,000 grains of yarn, and in the other how 
many like lengths there are im 7,000 grains of the fabric. But this last will not, or may not, 
represent 7,000 grains of yarn, but that weight of a mixture of yarn and size. 

Now it so happens that in assigning those numbers to European muslins which represent 
their fineness, they have been computed from the yarns before weaving, but the numbers 
for the Dacca muslins, on the other hand, have always been computed from the fabrics. 
These last are not nearly so heavily starched as fine European muslins generally are, but 
still a certain proportion of their weight does consist of size. And this fact has only to be 
stated to show that the two sets of estimates, when used for purposes of comparison, cannot 
tell the truth of the matter. If the numbers assigned to Dacca muslins be computed from 
the examination of the finished fabric, so ought also those for the European—and even then 
we must take the further and absolutely necessary precaution of having both sets of specimens 
carefully washed. 

Feeling that this dispute as to superiority was really an unsettled thing, we resolved to 
try to throw some light on it by another mode of inquiry. It was thought this might be 
done by a series of determinations of the diameter of the thread, the number of filaments 
in it, and the diameter of the filaments themselves. Such measurements could only be 
ascertained by the aid of the microscope in the hands of persons accustomed to its use, and 
such assistance was accordingly sought. 

Four nouslins were selected—two of European and two of Dacca make. Of the European, 
ome was the best exhibited in 1851,* and the other the best exhibited in 1862.+ Of 
those from Dacca, one was the best exhibited in 1862, and the other a still finer one from 
the India Museum.} 

Each specimen was divided into several portions—and these were given to two skilled 
observers, who were not told that among the samples sent for examination there were any 
duplicates. This course was adopted im order to have a thorough test of accuracy in a 
large comparison of results. Ten sets of measurements for each portion of each specimen 
were made. In only one case was the discrepancy such as to lead us to conclude that the 


* Numbered in the Catalague of the Exhibition as 540°. Qf the acouracy of this No., however, there is good 
reason for doubt. 

~ Numbered in Catalogue of the Exhibition, 440% Muslin, manufactured by M. Thivel Michon, of Tavare, 
from yarn made by H. Houldsworth and Co., of Manchester. 

$ As calculated from the piece these gave 380 and 406 as the Nos. of their yarn. 
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observer had made « mistake, probably by an accidental change of sample st ome stage of 
the measurements. The general results bear intrinsic evidence of eubstential securacy—a 
conclusion which we think a careful examination of the following table will beer out :— 
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| | Diameter ef Threads. ‘amber of Filaments | Diameter of Filaments in 
(Paste of an tech.) im Thread.. Tieeed ta. ports of an inch.t 





'rench lin, M, | Ist sample "0040 | °008900") -000386 "00100 
Ninel Michos, of Lavare, from thread | 2nd ditto “003 | -009200 | “00080 | ‘00075 
of 440's, a by Thomas Houlds- | Srd ditto *009 *002025 - 00050 - 00087 
worth & Co. Shown at the Inter. | 4th ditto “003 | -009350 ; <00087 00087 
national Exhibition of 1862, 5th ditto °003 *002225 -00050 -00087 


*OnS2 *0025* 
003 *00215. 
00325 | °00215 


Inglish Muslin, stated to be of 540’s | 
yer. Exhibited in International 
xhibition of 1851. 


— |:-eoarzey! — = 
Dacea muslin, Mulnal Khas from | Int sample *0082 | -0023" | *00080 *00102 
India Museum. 2nd ditto “0025 | -001625 “00062 .| ‘00125 


3rd ditto 
Moan - 


Length, 4 yards.t Width, 1 yard. 002 00135 

Warp threads per equare inch, 100. 

Weft threads in square inch, 92. 
Weight of piece, 566°8 

Computed No. of yarn in , 406's, 


Deeee muslin, Mulbad Khas. Ex- 
hibited in Indian seetion of the In- | dud di 00125 
ternational Exhibition of 1863, ' Srd ditto °00125 

Length, 10 yds. 19ine. Width, 1 yard. | 4th ditto 001 

Warp threads in square inch, 104. bth ditto 001 

Weft threads in square inch, 100, 

Weight of piece, 1565 grains. Mean - tes 

C No. of yarn in piece, 380's. 


*00062 00112 


— *001526 





“0035 | *0025* 
*00375 | °002175 
*00225 | °001825 | 
*0025 °0017 
*0025 *001825 


— |-coress 


| 


mn ever om ve 2 tet ge ene ere me eo ee is - - eee 


* Those marked thus are the means of the highest and lowest of all the measurements made. The means without the asterisk are calcu- 
lated from the sum of ten separate measurements. The general means are calculated by using the means merked by the asterisks ag one 
observation, the others being multiplied by ten, and so giving the sum of all the observations from which they are drawn. 

¢ To ascertain this, the size was in each case removed before the separation into filaments was attempted. 

+ This applies to the pertion used for experiment ; the original length of the piece was 10 yards. 





These measurements, so far as they go, lead to the following conclusions :— 


1. That the diameter of the Dacca yarn is less than that of the finest European. The 
two finest specimens of the last ever known to have been exhibited, gave °00222 
and -002167 of an inch, while the two specimens from India gave 001526 and 
001896 respectively. At first sight this does not appear a great difference, but 
it is in reality a very appreciable one, and so far as it goes it is distinctly in favour 
of the Indian fabrics. : 

2. That the number of filaments in each thread is considerably smaller in the Dacca than 
in the EHuropean yarns. The two latter gave 13°8 and 14°9, and the two former 
90 and 86. We were scarcely prepared to find this point of difference so 
decidedly marked, but no result of the investigation may be more safely accepted 
as correct. 

3. That the diameter of the ultimate filaments or fibres, of which the cotton of the 
Dacca yarn consists, is larger than that of the European. The two last gave 
"0006427 inch and 000539 inch; and the two former ‘000803 inch and .000719 
inch. Here again the difference is quite decided, and is only in accordance with the 
results of other investigations into the comparative size of the filaments of Indian and 
American cotton. 

L 2 
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4. That it appears from the investigation that the superior fineness of Dacea yarn 
depends chiefly on the fact that it contains a smaller number of filaments. The 
mode of spinning—-as we shall afterwards find——makes it. more compressed, but it 
is not probable that this ‘greatly affects the result. Even after taking into account 
the greater thickness of the filaments of the cotton used in Dacca, it is clear, however, 
that their number, which is so much smaller, must give a finer thread. In other words 
the eight to nine (89 & 9°0) filaments of a diameter of :000803 and ‘000719 as in 
the best of the two Dacca muslins, must give a thread smaller in size or finer, 
than the 14 or 15 (138 and 14-9) filaments of a diameter of ‘0006427 and ‘000539 
as in the best of the two inuslins from Europe. 


The measurements of the diameter of the thread were taken from specimens of muslin 
which were sized, that is in the condition in which they are offered for sale as finished 
goods, But as it was possible that the sizing might influence these, it was carefully removed 
from all of them and the measurements repeated. 

The results of this part of the investigation are given in the following table :— 
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Diameter of threads. (Parts of an inch.) 
Description. a a ted 
Minimum. Maximum. | Mean." 
: ae ere | mee eeaetengee eee NO 
' Ist sample 001 00825 -001875 
French muslin (International Exhibition of 1862). - 4, 2nd ditto (00125 00325 -001925 
| fean _ — 0019 
: Istaamplo | +001 00275 -00180 
English muslin (International Exhibition of 1851). - <j; 2nd ditto -00125 0025 -00180 
| Mean — —_ 70018 
| 1st sample -00075 -002 -00130 
Dacca muslin (India Museum), - — - - - 1 2nd ditto 001 -0025 °001375 
Bean — — 0023375 
Ist sample :001 -00225 °00155 
Dacca muslin (International Exhibition of 1862), - 2nd ditto “O01 00225 -001575 
Rtean — — "0018625 
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Calculated from ten separate measurements. 


This table shows that it was proper to extend and complete the investigation, and that 
sizing does really affect the diameter of the thread; but it also shows that the Indian maker 
is still able to claim the palm—his yarn being finer than anything yet known to have been 
produced in Europe.* ; 


* In the International Exhibition of 1862, a few yards of muslin, atated to be of No. 700* yarn, spun by 
Thomas Houldsworth & Co., of Manchester, were shown. Regarding this specimen, Mr. Houldsworth himself 
remarked that it was too imperfect for any purpose, except to fix the limits of fineness at which cotton yarn can 
be woven at all. Regarding the specimens of muslin of 440* yarn, exhibited on the same occasion, and a 
portion from which formed one of the subjects of the investigation here detailed, Mr. Houldsworth states that he 
considers these a great advance on any muslin exhibited in 1851, chicfly, he adds, “ Owing to the introduction 
“‘ since then of Neilman’s combing machine for cotton, by which the quality of fine yarn has been vastly improved, 
“and made nearly as perfect aa the fibre will admit.” (Catalogue of the Indian Department of the International 
Exhibition of 1862, p. 206.) Mr. Houldsworth’s further remarks, on this subject, have such an immediate 
bearing on what has preceded, that we repeat them here. Referring to the muslin (440°) before named, he 
continues, “ A comparison, however, of this muslin with the Dacca piece, as tested by the eye and fecl, would lead 
“ to the opinion that the Indian piece was the finer. This arises from the difference jn the finishing or getting 
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The condition of the fibre with reference to the amount of twisting which it receives in 
the process of spinning, constitutes another clement of advantage in favour of the Dacca 
muslins. The subjoined Table* shows the difference between the two in this respect :— 
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XNuaiber of twists in thread per inch. 





Description. 
Minimum. | Maximum. | Mean,* 
Batt a RENO Eaten i ate | mepeeememnm wees ern wa? oan | 

1st sample 82 | 172 78°2 

French muslin (International Exhibition, 1862). = - 2nd ditto 46 166 64:4 
Mean — — ees 

| st samplo 26 lid 55:6 

English muslin (International Exhibition, 1851), - 2nd ditto 28 146 . 57-6 
ean —_— — 866 

lst sample 64 260 121-8 

Dacca muslin (India Museum). - - - 2nd ditto 46 190 98-4 
2tean on a 330°2 

« lat sample 48 196 82°8 

Dacca muslin (International Exhibition, 1862). - 2nd ditto 38 144 78.6 
Mean —_ ~ ao7 


* Calculated from the sum of ten separate determinations, 





In the case of the two first—the European—we find that the number of twists or turns 
which each inch of the yarn has received in the process of spinning amounts on the average 
to only 68°8 and 56°6 as compared with 110°1 and 80°7 in the Indian. This is a most 
important difference, and one which in all probability affords the key to the very superior 
durability of the hand-made over the machine-made fabric—it being well known that for wear 
these very fine machine-made muslins of Europe are practically useless, whereas the very 
finest of the hand-made ones from India are proverbially lasting, and bear frequent washing, 
which the finest English or European muslins do not. 


“up of the two muslins—tho French pieces being got up hard and wiry by means of starch, which cvats the threads 
‘¢ and makes them appear coarser than they are ; while the Dacca muslin is soft, and appears perfectly free from all 
«‘ starch or other dressing. It may also be that the India threads, spun by hand, are more condensed in their 
‘‘ substance by the compression of the fingers in the act of spinning than the machine-spun 440" of the Manchester 
66 yarn.” « 

* These calculations were mude by Mr. W. T. Suffolk, to whose care and skill I am indebted for the results in 
the last Table, as well as for the majority of those in the one preceding it. The dotermination of the 
number of twists per inch was effected without taking tho fabric to pieces, in order to avoid the chance of 
untwisting. ‘The muslin was placed in a compressorium, gently drawn straight, and then fixed. The twists 
were counted in o length of half-an-inch, determined by means of a carefully cut aperture, the figures being, of 
course, doubled to give the twists per inch. Power used a @-yds. binocular = x 60 diameters. 

¢ It might be thought that the greater length of the fibre of the Sea-island cotton, of which these European muslins 
are made, would neutralize the advantage arising from the superior twisting of the shorter Indian staple; the 
difference in favour of the Indian spinning ia, however, too great for this to hold good. The shorter staple of the 
Yndian cotton may, however, to some extent, account for machine-made fabrica of it being less durable than those 
composed of the longer staple cottons,—although the difference in the length between India cotton and that of the 
“ Middling Orleans,” which before tho American civil war, constituted the bulk of the cotton used in this country, 
only amounts on the average to dyth of an inch. Another fact must be kept in mind—tho filaments of the Indian 
cotton being thicker than that of the American (Sea Island) aro perhaps individually stronger ; and, therefore, 
although called upon to attribute the greater durability of the Dacca muslins to their better spinning, it is possible 
that the thickness of the ultimate fibre may have something to do with the matter. 
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- Hestacer viewed, sian uh nidiientacias ied. With oil eur 
machinery and wondrous appliances, we have: hitherto been ‘unable io sree wee 0 fabric which 
for fineness or utility can equal the “woven. air” of Dacca—the product Ww or 
which appear rude and primitive, a ae reality are admirably: adopted for their 

urpose. 
' These arrangements appear to us of =" interest that we shall introduce here i a hort 
account of the processes of the Dacca manufactures, and for this purpose shall fully avail 
ourselves of the information contained in an admirable work on the Cotton Menufactares 
of Dacca,* which we are able to say waa written by James Taylor, Esg. This. gentleman 
sent to the Exhibition of 1851 a series of specimens of the Dacca fabrics, with valuable 
drawings, and other objects, illustrative of the process of manufacture. Soon after the 
Exhibition, Mr. Taylor wrote the book referred to as the one from which the following 
extracts are taken. Those who desire a knowledge of the subject more full and minute 
than the quotations afford, should consult the work itself. In order to make the descrip: 
tion as clear as possible, we have had prepared from the drawings in the India Museum, 
a lithographic representation—opposite—of the chief: progesses on a larger scale than those 
which Mr, Tayler used in illustration of his excellent work. 

The passages which we have selected and which we here reproduce, are those which 
describe the processes of spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dressing. 








SPINNING. 


‘The cotton in the state of kdpds (1. 6. seeds and wool unseparated) is cleaned and prepared 
by the women who spin the yarn. Fragments of the leaves, stalks, and capsules of the plant 
are carefully picked out with the fingers, and the woo} adhering to the seeds is then carded with 
the jaw-bone of the boaiee fish ¢Siduris boaliz), the teeth of which, being small, recurved, and 
closely set, act 28 @ fine comb in removing the loose and coarser fibres of the cotton, and all 
extraneous matter, such as minute particles of earthy and vegetable matter, from. it. The Hindoo 
spinner, with that unwearied patience that characterizes her race, sits down to the laborious task 
of cleaning with this instrument each separate seed of cotton. Having accomplished this, she 
proceeds to detach the fibres from the seeds, This is done by placing a small quantity of the 
combed cotton upon a smooth fiat board, made of the wood of the Chalta tree (Dillenia speciosa), 
and then rolling an iron pin backwards and forwards upon it with the hands, in such a manner as 

to separate the fibres without crushing the seeds. The cotton is next teased with a small hand- 
bow, formed of a piece of bamboo with two elastic slips of the same material inderted into it, and 
strung with a cord made of catgut, muga silk, or of pluntain or rattan fibres, twisted together. 
The bamboo slips are moveable within the centre piece, and in proportion to the extent they are 
drawn out, or pushed back, the tension of the cord is increased or diminished. The cotton 
having been reduced by the operation of bowing to a state of light down y fleece, is spread out 
and lapped round a thick wooden roller; and, on the removal of the latter instrument, it is pressed 
between two flat boards. It is next rolled round a piece of lacquered reed of the size of a quill ; 
and, lastly, is env in the smooth and soft skin of the cuchia fish, which, serves as a cover 
to preserve it from dust and from being soiled, whilst it is held in the band, during the procese 
of spinning.” 

* The finest thread is spun by women generally ander thirty. years aie: ‘Fhe spinuing ap- 
paratus, which is usually contained in a small fiat work-basket, not wulike the .eulathus of the 


* A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Cotton Manufactures of Dacca in Bengal, ms a former Resident * 
Dacea. Publisher, John Mortimer, 1841. 


WARPING. 
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“ A spinner devoting the whole morning to the spindle can make about a half-sicca or tola weight 
(ninety grains troy) of fine thread ina month. This is considered the maximum quantity. But 
as spinning is now more a leisure occupation than a professed trade, it is calculated that the 
average quantity produced in that time, by each of the persons employed in the business, docs 
not much exceed 45 grains weight. Fine thread is weighed either by a smal] rude balance 
(‘ula), on the principle of the Roman stcel-yard, or in jewellers’ scales—the substances used as 
weights in the latter case being four barleycorns, or a secd of the Abrus precatorius (lal kinch), 
either of which constitutes a ruéfee. The price of the finest yarn used in the Dacca looms is 
eight rupees (16s.) per tola weight (180 grains). This is at the rate of about 31/. 2s. per 
pound (7,000 grains) avoirdupois.” 

The steps in the process of weaving “ may be described according to the order in which they 
occur, under the following heads, viz.:—winding and preparing the yarn ; warping ; applying 
the reed to the warp ; beaming, or applying the warp to the end roll of the loom; preparing the 
heddles ; and lastly, weaving.” 


Winning AND PrepARING THE YARN. 


‘“’The yarn when delivered to the weaver is wound on small pieces of reed, or made up in the form 
of small skeins. The first thing that is done is to stcep it in this state in water. It is then reeled 
in the manner shown in figure 3, Pl. A. A piece of stick is passed through the hollow reed 
and tixed in the cleft end of a piece of bamboo. The weaver, holding the latter between his toes, 
draws off the yarn from the reed, which revolves upon the stick through it, and winds it upon the 
reel, which he holds in the other band, and whirls round in a small cup of smooth cocoa-nut 
shell. When the yarn is in the form of a skein, it is put upon a sinall wheel made of tine splints 
of bamboo and thread. This is mounted on the end of a stick upon which it is made to 
revolve, and as the yarn is thus drawn off, it is wound upon the reel.” 

« The yarn is divided into two portions—viz., a sufficient quantity of the finest of it for the 
woof (éurna), and the rest for the warp (édnd@).” 

‘The warp thread is stceped for three days in water, which is twice changed daily. On the 
fourth day it is, after being riused, put upon a small wheel, made of splits of reed and thread, 
and is then reeled—the stick upon which the whecl is mounted being held between the toes, and 
the recl turned in the manner represented. Skeins of a convenient size having been wound 
uff, are steeped in water, and tightly twisted between two sticks; they are then left upon the 
sticks and exposed to the sunto dry. ‘They are next untwisted and put into water mixed with 
fine charcoal-powder, lampblack, or soot. scraped from the surface of an earthen cooking vesscl. 
They are kept in this mixture for two days, then rinsed in clear water, wrung out, aud hung upon 
pieces of stick placed im the shade to dry. Each skein having been again recled, is steeped in 
water for one night, and is next day opened up and spread over a fat board, upon which it is 
smoothed with the hand, and rubbed over with a paste or size made of kuie (paddy or rice, from 
which the husk has been removed by heated sand), and a small quantity of fine lime mixed with 
water. Rice, it may be remarked, has formed the basis of the starched used in weaving in India, 
from remote antiquity. ‘ Let a weaver,’ says Menu, ‘who has reccived ten palas of cotton 
thread, give them back increased to cleven by the rice water, and the like used in weaving, 
&e., (Menus ‘Institutes, No. 397.')” 

“ The skeins after being sized are wound upon large recls, and exposed to the sun—the turns of 
the thread being widely spread over the surface of the reels in order that they may dry quickly. 
All the thread is again recled and sorted preparatory’ to warping. It is generally divided into 
three shades of quality—viz , the finest for the right-hand side, the next finest for the left-hand 
side, and the coarsest for the centre, of the warp. Such is the mode of preparing the yarn for the 
warp of plain muslins. ‘The yarn for the warp of striped or chequered fubrics, is prepared by 
twisting a certain number of threads together, namely, two for each stripe of the dovreea, 
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and four for that of the charkanu muslin, and then sizing and reeling it in the manner above 
mentioned.” 

“The yarn for the woof is not prepared till two days previous to the commencement of weaving. 
A quantity sufficient for one day's work is steeped in water for twenty-four hours. Next day 
it is rinsed and wound on large reels, and then lightly sized with paste of the same kind as that 
applied to the warp. From small reels it is wound upon larger ones, and left upon these to dry 


i the shade. ‘T'his process of preparing the yarn for the woof is continued daily until the cloth 
is finished.” 


WARPING. 


“ This operation 1s usually performed in a field or any open spot convenient for the work near 
the weaver’s house. For this purpose, four short bamboo posts are fixed in the ground, at 
measured distances (varying according to the intended length of the cloth), and several pairs of 
rods placed between them, the whole forming two parallel rows of rods about four feet apart. The 
weaver holding a small wheel of warp-yarn in each hand (Fig. 2, pl. A.), passes the latter over 
one of the posts and then walks along the rows, laying down two threads, and crossing them 
(by crossing his hands between cach pair of rods) until he arrives at the post at the opposite 
extremity. He retraces his steps from this point, and thus continues to traverse backwards 
and forwards as many times as there are threads of the warp to he laid down. The small wheela 
or bobbins on which the warp yarn is wound are made of fine splits of bamboo and thread, 
and are each attached at aright angle to ashort handle, at the end of which there is a kangch* 
ring, through which the yarn runs. ‘Iwo pairs of hand-wheels, one with single, and another 
with twisted yarn, are used alternately for the warps of striped and chequered muslins.” 


Aprviyins THE Reep tu rHE Warr. 


“ The reed is generally applicd to the warp after the preceding operation; but sometimes it 
is not attached until the warp has been fastened to the end roll of the loom. It is made of’ fine 
splits of bamboo firmly fixed between ribs of split cane. The finest reed used in the Dacca 
looms contains only 2,800 dents in a space of 40 inches in length. In order to apply it to the 
warp, the latter is folded up in the form of « roll or bundle, and suspended from the roof of the 
weaver’s hut, with one cnd of it unfolded, spread out, and hanging down to within a foot or two 
from the ground. ‘The reed is then fastened with two slight cords to the bundle and lease rods, 
and hangs in front of the unfolded portion of the warp. Two workmen scat themselves (Tig. 4, 
Pl. A), one -on each side of the warp. Having cut with a knife a portion of its end loops, 
the man in front passes an iron wire or sley hook through the first division of the reed to 
the other workman ; and the ends of the two outermost threads being twisted upon it by him, it 
is drawn back, and the thread thus brought through. In this manner the wire is intro- 
duced through all the divisions of the reed in succession, and two threads are drawn through 
each of them at a time. The ends of the threads are gathered in bunches of five or six, 
and knotted; and through the loops formed by these knots o small bamboo rod is passed.” 


' A kind of coarse gla 
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Appiyinc THE Warp To THE END Rou or rae Loom. 


“ This is done out of doors and generally in the place where the operation of warping is 
performed. The warp is folded upon the reed in the form of a bondle, and is held by a work- 
man. The end of it is then unfolded, and s thin slip of bamboo having been passed through it, 
it is received into a longitudinal groove in the end rol] (yarn beam), and fastened to it with 
pieces of string. ‘The end roll rests in two loops of cord attached to two posts, and is turned 
routid with a winch. The warp threads are next arranged, The outermost ones are brought to 
a distance commensurate with the intended breadth of the cloth, and a portion of the warp being 
unfolded and put upon the stretch by the person who holds the bundle, two workmen proceed 
to arrange the threads in its middle. They use a small picce of cane, softened and beaten out 
at one end into the form of a brush, in order to scparate the threads from each other, and then 
gently tap them with an elastic cane, held in the form of a bow, to bring them imto a state 
of parallelism. The portion of the warp which is thus arranged being carefully wound upon 
the end roll, another portion is then unrolled and similarly prepared.” 


Preparing THe Heppues. 


* In order to form the heddles, a portion of the warp behind the reed is unfolded and 
stretched out horizontally in the same manner as it is in the loom. A broad piece of bamboo 
is then placed edgewise between the threads of the warp, in order that the weaver may have 
sufficient room to form the loop of the heddles. The reddish coloured twine of which thcy are 
made is unwound from a wheel fixed to a post near the weaver, and being passed between the 
separated threads of the warp to the opposite side, it is fastened to a cane to which is attached 
an oval piece of wood about eight inches in length. The weaver (fig. 6, Pl. A.) then dips 
two fingers between the outermost thread of the warp and the one next to it, and brings up a 
fold or loop of the coloured string which passes upon the inside of the oval piece of wood and 
is crossed round the cane above. The same process is repeated between every two threads 
of the warp—the cane and oval piece of wood being gradually moved across the warp as the 
work proceeds. As two sets of loops are made on cach side of the warp, two workmen are 
generally employed at the same time in forming them. When the loops of one side are finished, 
the warp is removed from the posts, reversed, and stretched out as before, and then those of the 
other side are made. By this process the loops of the one side are interlinked with those of the 
other—the threads of the warp inclosed within them being therehy so placed as cither to rise or 
fall, according as the foree applied by the toc of the weaver acts upon the upper or lower loops of 
the heddles. The canes on which the loops are croased are fastened by strings to four small 
bamboo rods—the two upper ones being attached, when placed in the loom, to the slings of the 
heddles, and the two lower ones to the weights of the treadles.” 


Tut Loom anp Operation of WEAVING. 


“ The Indian loom (fig. 5, Pl. A.) is horizontal, and is said by Heeren to resemble that of the 
ancient Egyptians. At Dacca it is always crected under a roof—either that of the weaver's 
house, or the cover of a shed built for the purpose. Its lateral standards arc four bamboo posts 
firmly fixed in the ground.. They arc connected above by side-pieces which support the trans- 
verse rods, to which the slings of the lay or batten, and the balances of the heddles, arc attached. 
The warp wound on the end roll (or yarn beatn), and having the reed and heddles attached to 
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it, is brought to the loom and fixed to the breast roll (or cloth beam) by a small slip of bamboo, 
which is passed through the loops of the warp, and received into a longitudinal groove in the 
beam. Both the end and breast rolls rest either in scooped shoulder-posts, or in strong looped 
cords attached to the four lateral standards. They are turned round with a winch, and 
prevented from moving in the opposite direction by a piece of stick, one end of which is inserted 
into a mortice in the end of the roll, and the other fixed in the ground. The lay or batten 
consists of two broad flat pieces of wood, grooved on their inner edges for the reception of the 
reed, which is fixed in its place by iron or wooden pins paseed through the ends of the lay. It 
is suspended from the transverse rod (the counterpart of the cape) above by slings passing 
through several pieces of sawn shell. By altering the distance between these segments of shell, 
which is done by lengthening or shortening the mtermediate slings, the range of motion of the 
lay is increased or diminished. The extent of this range of motion regulates, in a great measure, 
the degree of force which is applied to the weft in weaving; and, as it is necessary to adapt this 
to the particular texture of the fabric which is to be made, the propcr‘adjustment of this part of 
the apparatus requires considerable care, and is considered by the weavers as one of the niccst 
operations connected with the loom. The balances of the heddles, having the slings of the 
latter attached to their extremities, are equally poised and suspended from the transverse rod 
above. The treadles are made of pieces of bamboo, and are contained in a pit dug in the 
ground, of about three feet in length, by two in breadth, and one and a half in depth. The 
shuttle is made of the light wood of the betel-nut tree (4reca cutechu), and has spear-shaped 
iron points. It is from 10 to 14 inches in length, and three quarters of an inch m breadth, and 
weighs about two ounces. It has a long open space in its centre, in which is longitudinally placed 
a moveable iron wire, upon which the rced of the weft revolves—the thread passing, as it is 
thrown off from the latter, through an eye in the side of the shuttle. The temple, or instru- 
ment for keeping the cloth on the stretch during the proccss of weaving, 1s formed of two rods 
connected together with cord, and armed at their outer ends with two brass hooks or pins, which 
are inserted inte the edges of the cloth on its under surface.” 

“ The apparatus of the loom being all adjusted, the weaver procceds to work in the manner 
shown in the figure. He sits with his right leg bent under him, upon a board or mat placed 
close to the edge of the pit, and depressing one of the treadles with the great toc of the left foot, 
and thus forming the shed in the warp above, he passes the shuttle with a slight jerk from one 
hand to the other, and then strikes home cach shot of the weft with the lay. In performing 
these operations the Iindoo possesses unrivalled shill. Like most of the native artisans of 
Bengal, the Dacca weaver is of a slender and somewhat delicate form of body. Deficient. in 
physical strength and energy, he is, on the other hand, endowed with fine sensibility of touch, 
and a nice perception of weight ; while he possesses that singular command of muscular action 
which enables him to use his toes with almost. as great effect as his fingers in the exercise of his 
art. ‘The rigid, clumsy fingers of a European,’ says Orme, ‘ would scarcely be able to make a 
piece of canvass with the instruments which are all that an Indian cmploys in making a piece of 
cambric.* ‘The stretch of the warp in the loom seldom excecds one yard im Jength; and the 
depth of the shed is generally about seven-cighths of an inch. To lessen friction on the threads 
of the warp during the process of weaving, the shuttle, reed, and lay are all oiled; and to prevent 
the desiccation of the former in very dry hot weather, a brush made of a tuft of fibres of the nz 
plant (Arundv karka) and smeared with mustard oil, is occasionally drawn lightly slong their 
extended surface. When a portion of the cloth, to the cxtent of 10 or 12 inches, Is finished, it 
is, in order to preserve it from being injurcd by insects, sprinkled with lime-water, and then 
rolled upon the cloth-beam, and a portion of the warp unwound from the yarn-beam at the 
opposite end of the loom. The condition of the atmosphere most favourable to the manufacture 
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of fine muslins, is that of a temperature of about 82 degrees combined with moisture. The heat 
and dazzling glare of the sun's rays at mid-day are generally too powerful to admit of the process 
being carried on at that time, and hence it is a practice among the weavers to work only in the 
morning and afternoon. The best season for weaving fine muslins is during the months of 
Assar, Sawan, and Bhadun (from the 13th of May to the 14th of August.) In very dry hot. 
weather it is sometimes necessary, during the operation of weaving, to place beneath the 
extended yarns of the warp in the loom a few shallow vessels of water, the evaporation from 
which keeps the threads moist and prevents them from breaking. Doubtless, it is this practice 
which has given rise to the erroneous notion that Dacca muslins are sometimes woven under 
water. The time required for the manufacture of a piece of muslin of the usual dimensions 
(20 yards in length by 1 in breadth) necessarily depends on the quality of the fabric, and the 
expertness of thé weaver employed in making it. In this latter respect there exists great 
diversity——natural aptitude, hereditary instruction, and constant practice enabling individuals, 
as they possess these several advantages to a greater or less extent, to attain to different degrees 
of excellence in the art. In general, the weavers of the different manufacturing stations of the 
district confine their industry to the weaving of certain kinds of fabrics; but, notwithstanding 
the degree of tact and manual dexterity suited to their particular work, which they thus acquire 
from this subdivision of the business, there is yet a considerable difference displayed by the 
workmen in each department, both in regard to the quantity of work of a certain quality which 
‘they are individually capable of producing, and the length of time which they require for doing 
it. On the subject of the time usually occupied in weaving different fabrics, the Commercia! 
Resident states :—‘ The preparation of the /dnd or warp thread of a full piece of plain or stiiped 
cloth of the Dacca station employs two men, according to the quality of the thread, from 10 to 
30 days. ‘The weaving of such cloth employs two persons, one to weave, the other to prepare 
thread and attend the loom—if of' the ordinary or middling plain assortments, from 10 to 15 
days—if of the fine, 20-—the superfine, 30-— the fine superfine, from 40 to 45-—and if the cloth be 
of the fine superfine dooreas or charkana assortments, 60 days. At other stations, where cloths 
of higher or less value are made, the time requisite for manufacturing them is proportionally 
increased or diminished. A half piece of mulmul khas or of Circar Ali of the finest kind, 
costing from 70 to 80 rupees, cannot be manufactured in less than five or six months. A whole 


piece of Narainpore jeazy muslin, costing” two rupees, can be made in the course of eight 
days.’ ” 


Bie aAcniInG.——DRessinG.—~ PACKING. 


“ The process of bleaching is carricd on in the suburbs of the town of Dacca. Abul Fazul 
mentions a place called Catarashoonda, in Sunargong, that was celebrated in his time for its 
water, which gave a peculiar whitencss to the cloths that were wasked in it. A similar property 
is ascribed at the present day to’ the water found in the vicinity of Dacca, estending from 
Naraindeah, the place whcre bleaching is now principally practised, to Tezgong, about four 
miles distant from it. At the latter station the English, Dutch, and French had extensive 
bleaching grounds during the time they had factories here, but on the extinction of the foreign 
trade of the place Tezgong was soon deserted, and is now, to a great extent. overrun with 
jungle.” 

. The water uscd in washing cloths at Naraindeah, is taken from wells on the bleaching- 
ground, in the rainy season, when the rivers are high or full, it percolates through the inter- 
vening fine strata of sand, and rises in the wells to within 4 or 5 feet from the surface of the 
ground ; but in the dry season, when the former are low, it sinks to a depth of about 18 fect, 
aud is frequently thick and muddy and unfit for washing. Cloths are first steeped in large 
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semicircular earthen vessels (gumias), answering the purpose of tubs in this country, and are 
then beaten, in thcir wet state, upon a board, the surface of which is generally cut into transverse 
parallel furrows. This mode of washing has been practised in India from remote antiquity, as 
appears from an institute of Menu, where it is stated :—* Let a washerman wash the cloths of his 
employer, little and little, or piece by piece, and not hastily, upon a smooth board of salmali wood.’ 
(Inst. 398.) Fine muslins, however, are not subjected to this rough process, but are merely 
steeped in water. All sorts of cloths, of whatever texture they may be, are next immersed 
for some hours in an alkaline ley, composed of soap* and sayre matee (impure carbonate of soda). 
They sre then spread over the grass and occasionally sprinkled with water, and when half dried 
are removed to the boiling-house in order to be steamed. The boiler used for this purpose is 
an earthen vessel, having a very wide mouth, and of a size capable of containing about 8 or 10 
gallons of water. It is placed over a small excavation in the ground, and built up with clay, so as 
to form s broad flat surface around its neck (fig. 7, Pl. A, facing p. 64), having at one part a 
slanting opening or passage leading to the excavation below. A hollow bamboo, or reed, titted 
with a cup or funnel made of cogoa-nut shell, serves as a tube through which the water is poured 
into the vessel. The cloths are twisted into the form of loosc bundles, and placed upon the 
broad clay platform, on a level with the neck of the boiler. ‘They are arranged in circular layers, 
one above the other, around the bamboo tube, which is kept in an upright position by means of 
the transverse supporters projecting fram it, the whole forming a conical pile that rises to a height 
of 5 or 6 feet above the boiler. The fire is kindled in the excavation below, and as the 
ebullition of the water proceeds the steam rises through the wide mouth of the vessel, and 
diffuses itself through the mass of cloths above, swelling by its high temperature the threads of 
the latter, and allowing the alkali still adhering to them to penetrate more completely into their 
fibres, and seize on the colouring matter of the cotton.| ‘The operation of steaming is com- 
menced in the evening, and continued all night till the following morning. The cloths are then 
removed from the boiler, steeped in alkaline ley, and spread over the grass as on the preceding 
day, and again steamed at night. ‘These alternate processes of bucking and crofting, as they 
are technically called, during the day, and of steaming at night, are repeated for 10 or 12 days 
until the cloths are perfectly bleached. After the last steaming, they are stceped im clear 
filtcred water, acidulated with lime juice in the proportion generally of one large lime to each 
piece of cloth. Lime juice has long been used in bleaching in all parts of India. ‘Tavernier 
states that Baroach was celebrated in his time as a bleaching station, on account of its extensive 
meadows, and the Sarge quuntities of lemons raised there; and he further remarks that, 
‘Throughout the territory of the Great Mogul they make use of the juice of citrons to whiten 
their calicuts, whereby they make them sometimes so white that they dazzle the sight.” Mixed 
fabrics of cotton and muga silk are stecped in water mixed with Iime-juice and coarse sugar, 
which latter article is said to have the effect of brightening the natural colour of the silk. The 
best season for bleaching is from July to November. At this time the water is clear and pure, 
and gales, or gusts of wind carrying dust seldom occur to interfere with the drying of the cloths 


* “Soap appears to have been introduced into India by the Mahomedans, who arc still the principal, if not the sule 
manufacturers of it in Bengal, The HWindoos formerly used, ag they still do, a lixivium formed from the ashes of 
different plants, particularly the plantain tree, in washing clothes. The Indian name of soup - saboon—inx an Arabic 
word, and appears to be the origin of sabux, which, according to Dr. Clarke, is the name giver to suap in the Crimen ; 
and of savyx, which the same writer also atates is applied to it at Genoa.—( See Dr. Clarke’s “Travels in Russia and on 
the Don.”) The soap manufactured at Dncen is considered the best in Bengal, and wor formerly an article of export 
to different parts of India, Bassora, Jidda, &c. It is composed of the following materials, viz,:—Sholl lime, 10 
maunds ; sajee matee, 16 maunds ; common salt, 15 maunds ; sesnmum vil, 12 maunds 3 goat’s suet, 15 wecrs.” 

+ “The process of bleaching linen by steam is said to be practiséd with great success in France,  1t was brought 
from the Levant, and was first mude known to the public by Chaptal.”"—(See Webster and Parkes’s “ Eneyclopmdia of 
Domentic Economy.”) 
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on the grass. Fine thin fabrics exposed to a strong sun at this season of the year are dried in 
three-quarters of an bour; cloths of a medium texture, in an bour and and a half’; and stout 
fabrics, in three hours.” 

‘The bleachers are all Hindoos of the caste of Dhobee (washermen.) The more wealthy 
individuals of the class are generally either the proprietors or the renters of the bleach-grounds, 
and employ a considerable number of washermen, chiefly from Junglebaree, during the bleaching 
scason. The boilers are erected under thatched sheds on the bleaching-field, and there ate 
commonly five or six of them under onc roof. Spreading the cloths over the grass er upon 
bamboo rails was formerly done by a set of workmen called confudars, whose business it 
also was to keep the bleach ground clean, and free of weeds, prickly grass, and whatever tended 
to injure the cloths. Since the abolition, however, of the Company's factory this has ceased to 
be a separate business, and is now performed by the other workmen employed on the field. The 
cost of bleaching depends upon the number of times the cloths are steamed. Including the 
expense of dressing them, it varies from 30 to 160 rupees (3/. to 16/.) per 100 pieces.” 


Dressina. 


* The cloths having been bleached arc dressed by workmen, who practise the several arts 
included under that head as distinct trades. 

“ Nurdeeahs arrange the threads of cloths that happen to be displaced during bleaching. 
They work in the manner shown in fig. 8, Pl. A. ‘The cloth wound upon a roller (nurd) is placed 
between two posts on the bleaching-ground, and is unrolled and carefully examined. The 
damaged portion of it is then stretched out, and being wetted with water, an instrument like a 
comb, formed of the spines of the Nagphunee plant (Cuctus indicus) is drawn lightly along the 
surface of the displaced threads in order to bring them into their proper places. 

 Rafu-gars are darners, who repair cloths that have been damaged during bleaching. They 
join broken threads, remove knots from threads, &c. 

“ Rafu-gari (darning) is 4 branch of necdlework in which Mahomedans display a degrce of 
manual dexterity almost equal to that exhibited by the Hindoos in weaving. An expert 
Rafugar can extract a thread 20 yards long from a piece of the finest muslin of the same 
dimensions, and replace it with one of the finest quality. This operation, which is called 
chuonee, or ‘ picking out a thread,” is generally done when a coarse thread is discovered in a 
web of muslin after bleaching. TT he Rafugars ure principally employed in repairing cloths that 
have been injured during bleaching, in removing weavers’ knots from threads, joining broken 
threads, forming the gold and silver headings on cloths, and sewing the private marks of manu- 
facturers upon cloths before they are sent to be bleached. Most of them are addicted to the 
use of opium, and generally execute the finest work whilst they are under the influence of this 
drug. They constitute a distinct class of workmen or Mahomedan guild, and are governed in 
all matters relating to thcir business by two clders or chiefs, elected to the office for life, and 
who preside at their deliberations. They admit none but their descendants in the male linc as 
apprentices into their fraternity. The number of their houses or families at Dacca is estimated 
at 150. 

“ Dagh-dhobecs are washermen who remove spots and stains from muslins. They use the 
juicc of the amroola plant (Ozalis vorniculata), which is described as yielding an acid like that 
of sorrel, to take out iron marks; and a composition of ghee, lime, and mineral alkali to efface 
stains and discolorations, such as are produced by decayed leaves and the plants called 
Neclbundee and Cuchu. 

“ Koondegurs are workmen who beetle cloths. Muslins are beaten with smooth chank shells 
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( Voluta gravis, Lim); and cloths of a stout texture with a mallet, upon a block of tamarind 
wood, rice-water beg sprinkled over them during the operation. 

“ Istreewallahs are cloth-ironers. ‘The very fine plain and flowered assortments of fabrics are 
ironed between sheets of paper. This work is done only by Mahomedana, and appears to have 
been introduced into India by them. 

“ The cloths are folded by the Nurdeeahs, and then piled up and formed into bales, which are 
compressed by workmen called Bustabunds. This is done hy placing them between flat boards, 
tied together by strong ropes, and tightly twisting the latter with pieces of stick. The ancient 
mode of packing fine muslins was to inclose them in the hollow joints of bamboo, one of which, 
forming a tube about 18 inches in length and 1 inch in diameter, was sufficiently large to contain 
a piece of mustin 22 English yards long and 1 broad. ‘The cylindrical cases of this kind in 
which the mulboos khas muslins were scnt to Delhi were lacquered and gilded; and when 
brought into Dacca from the Government weaving establishments at the aurungs, were paraded 
in great state (as was the case with all articles intended as offerings to the Emperor) through 
the streets of the town to the residence of the Nawaub prior to their despatch to Court. ‘This 
mode of presenting muslins to persons of distinction is somewhat similar to that mentioned by 
Tavernicr, who states that Mahomed Ali Beg, on returning to Persia from India, where he had 
been an ambassador, presented to the King a cocoa-nut shell, about the size of an ostrich egg, 
studded with pearls; and that on opening it it was found to contain a turban of Indian muslin 
60 cubits long.” 


This concludes our quotation from Mr. Taylor's interesting work. Before proceeding to 
describe the specimens themselves, we would here offer some observations on the subject of 


SIZING. 


Of the cotton goods sent from this country to India a considerable quantity is found 
to be mildewed cither on arrival there or svon after. It need scarcely be said that this is a 
fact of importance, and one which seriously interferes with the success of trade operations. 

Efforts have been made to account for it, and the general opinion arrived at is, that it 
depends on the presence of ccrtain salts in the size used by the British manufacturer. 
It is not our purpose, however, to enter into any examination of the matter here, and 
we make these gencral remarks simply as an introduction to some others regarding the mode 
of sizing as practised by the native manufacturers of India, in the expectation that what 
we say may prove suggestive, and in that way, perhaps, of practical utility. 

Nothing can be simpler or purer than the size uacd by the native manufacturer, which 
may be described as usually consisting of rice-water, or, in other words, of starch. 

In the case of the Dacca muslins, we know that the rice is treated in a peculiar manner, 
being parched in hot sand before the removal of its hush, and by that process having its 
starch probably converted into dextrine. Nothing is added to it exeept a small quantity of fine 
lime. It will be observed that it contains neither soaps, nor oleaginous matters, nor other 
drugs, as is generally the case with the sizing used by the British manufacturer. 

No native-made goods are sold by weight, so that there is no inducement to size heavily, 
and thus sell starch at the price af’ manufactured colton. 
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It is @ point of interest, however, and may be one of value, to ascertain what amount of 
sizing native goods actually contain, and accordingly we submitted a number of samples to 
examination. The results of this investigation will be found in the following table :— 















































Samples in Per-contage 
Fabric Books. of weight of 
, Description. fabric which 

nar consinted, 

Vol. No. . Of sige, 

1. | 78 Corron Looxcrr.* - . “ - | 9 Q.75 

7] { 70 Ditto « toad - * “ - : a 

» 59 Ditto = = - - o - 

yo! 62 Ditto “ - “ ” “ - - A 

» | 60 Ditto - - - - “ 2 9:72 

yo 80 Ditto - - 7 “ = 2 12-7 

” 16 Ditto es “ ° = = a 18:5 

94 | 74 Ditto « * . - - 7 18°32 
» | O82 Ditto : - . - - -| 15:3 ; 
V. : 1G? | Corton Sarre*  - - . e 6°65 | 

» | 194 Ditto : - - - - ~ 6°94 

» | 170 Ditto . - . “ ‘ 9-9 

» | 168 Ditto - - - - s Q-9R 

a | 198 Ditto - - - “ é : 9° 56 

44 197 Ditto = a baad ~ ra = 10 . 37 

» ' 196 Ditto - - - - - ~| 11°88 

ms a) Ditto - - - “ ‘ : 12-89 

i | 17 Ditto - “ : : ; 13+4 
TX. | 831 | Mussin, loom-embroidored - - “ . 3-8 | 
| 830 Ditto ditty - - - = 4-5 | 

» | 828 | Ditto Charkhaua - - : - e ae 
| 825 | Ditto ditto - . - < w14 | 

| VILL. 284 | Ditto Chundaree (unbleached) - - - - 9.49 
| IX. sh sah seiees Fine quality. - - . Z Te | 

| 4 'tta itto ~ - - . e 17°71 

929 | Dito Charkhana - - - - 18°48 

| i 347 Ditto ditlo - = . “ ‘ 90) 
oe oe Pitta Arnee. Superfine quality, - - - , 93.78 ) 
| XIL| 464 | Cauico., Watered Ieee, - 9 -  -  ~ «| aig | 
_ 468 | Ditto, coarse - - . : ‘ 7 9-99 | 
| i | 471 | Ditto Dungary cloth. - . - ‘ ” OD | 
| » | 468 { Ditto, fino, from Rajahmundry - ° : a G2 | 
1 » | 408 Ditto Duagaree > - - e 138 

ee ree ae LEG LAE oe TT TE hk RI NPIS ER akin me won amare 
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* Size determined in portim: cut from centre of piece, ue, excluding borders and ends 


It will be scen from the foregoing table that the quantity of size used by the native 
manufacturer varices considcrably, and that not in one class of goods onl y but in all classes. 
Some of the Loongees and Sarees gave as much as 12 to 15 per cent. of their weight as 
starch, while others yielded only 3 to 6 per cent. The details tabulated above are the 
results of a series of careful observations, and to persons interested in the subject will 
probably prove worthy of study. 

Our plan leads us now to the detailed account of the various piece goods, specimens of 
which are contained in the 18 volumes to which this work forms a key, and, undoubtedly, the 
first in point of interest are the muslins. 
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MUSLINS. 


These are of various qualities, and go under different designations. We shall arrange 
them in groups, and begin with 


1, Musuins.—Fine ; Prain; Wurre. 


A large proportion of these, and certainly the most famous of them, are manufactured 
at Dacca, and thus it happens that we are in the habit of speaking of all the very fine muslins 
of India as Dacca muslins. But we shall see from the table which follows, that other places in 
India produce fabrics of cxtreme delicacy and beauty, though the Dacca weaver has unques- 
tionably the first place, having never as yet been beaten cither in India or out of it. 
No one will examine them, and marvel that they should have received such poetic names 
as “ The Evening Dew, “ The Running Water,” and “ The Woven Air.”* 

“The common dimensions of a piece of Dacca muslin,” says Mr. Taylor,f “ are 20 yards 
in length by onc in breadth. The number of threads in the warp is reckoned by the number 
of dents in the reed used in weaving the fabric; but as two threads pass through each division 
of this instrument, the actual number is twice that expressed by the weavers. ‘There 
are more threads in the warp than in the woof—the latter being to the former, in a piece of 
muslin welghing 20 tolas or siccas (3500 grs.), in the proportion of 9 to 1]. One end of 
the warp is generally fringed, four or five threads being twisted together and knotted; and 
in this respect it may be remarked the Dacca muslins resemble the muminy-cloths of Keypt, 
both ends of which have frequently fringed borders, not unlike those of a shawl. The 
value of a piece of plain muslin is estimated by its length, and the number of threads in the 
warp, compared with its weight. The greater the Jength and number of threads, and the 
less the weight of the picce, the bigher is its price. It is seldom, however, that a web of the 
finest muslin consists wholly of the finest thread which it is possible to spin. It is often 
difficull to procure a sufficient quantity of this article for the loom; and hence it is a 
common practice among the weavers to manufacture a piece of what is called the finest 
muslin of thread of three or more degrees or shades of quality. The very fine muslins of 
Vacca have always been made to order, and chiefly for persons of rank and wealth in 
India; and though the demand for them of Jate years has been cxtremcly linited, compared 
with what it was in the time of the Mogul court, it has yet proved sufficient to preserve the 
art of making them from falling into disuse.” 

The finest of the Dacca muslins go under the name of Afulmul Khas, or King’s Muslin, 
and this is the one which has been used in the comparison we have instituted between the 
finest. Indian and the finest European fabrics. It is gencrally made in half pieces, each 
measuring 10 yards by 1, and there are usually 10U0 to 1800 threads inthe warp. As stated 
in the Table p. 61, the weight of a picee 1 yard wide and 4 yards long was found to be 566 
grains, and the weight of another piece, of the same width, but 10 yards 12 inches long, 
was found to be 1565 grains. The prices of these were at the rate of 1/. per yard. 

The Abrawan, or Running Water, is considered the second quality, and a specimen of 
it will be found in Vol. VIL, No. 241. 

The specimen in question was cut from a piece which measured 20 yards by one, and 
weighed 7} ounces. The price paid for the piece was 61. 4s., or about 6s. 2d. per yard. 


* Though a specimen of tho finest quality is uot given in the Books, yet there are several examples which 
ue cortain to excite admiration. 
t+ “Dacca Cotton Manufactures,” pp. 42 and 58. 
(2428,) N 
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“ The Hindoos,” says Mr. Bolts, “amuse us with two stories, as instances of the fineness 
of this muslin. One, that the Emperor Aurungzebe was angry with his daughter for 
showing her skin through her clothes; whereupon the young princess remonstrated in her 
justification, that she had seven jamahs or suits on; and another, that in the Nabob 
Allaverdy Khawn's time, a weaver was chastised and turned out of the city of Dacca for 
his neglect in not preventing his cow from eating up a piece of Abrooan, which he had spread 
and carelessly left on the grass.”” 

That which is commonly regarded as third in quality is the Shabnam, or Evening 
Dew, of which a good specimen will be found in Vol. VIL, No. 243. When spread on the 
ground they say it can scarcely be distinguished from dew on the grass, and hence its fanciful 
name. The facts regarding this muslin are as follows:—A piece, 19 yards and 14 inches 
long and 34 inches wide, weighcd 64 ounces. The price paid for it was 64s, or about 
3s. 34d. per yard. 

The Circar Ali comes next, and of it also a good specimen is given—No, 242, Vol. VII. 
It is said to have been formerly manufactured for the Nawaubs of the province. A whole 
piece of this measured 20 yards, and wes 1 yard in width. The weight of this ‘piece was 
62 ounces, but in this case the price has not been given. 

After the Circar Ali, m respect of fineness, comes the Tunzeb, so far at least as 
concerns the specimens given in the books; but the Jungle Khassa and Nyansook are also 
mouslins of considerable beauty. The weight and price of these will be found in the Table. 

Other muslins from the Dacca looms are known by the following names :—-Buddun 
Khas, Kumees, Jhuna (much wor by dancing women), Rang, Alaballee, and Turudam 
(2 muslin once imported ito this country under the name of Tarendam). 

The other examples given in the table are the productions of other parts of India. Of 
these the most celebrated and the best known, after those of Dacca, are the muslins of 
Arnee in Madras. Nos. 322, Vol. IX., and 459, Vol. XII., are beautiful specimens. The piece 
from which the former was cut measured 15 yards and 18 inches in length, and 52 inches 
in width, weighed 13 ounces; and cost no less than 124, ia or about 15s, Q¥d. per yard. 
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Na, of | Measurement. , Place of 
elie > 668 | Description. | ee aa ee - - | Oost. | es 
Vol | Sample Length — Width . | obtained 
ee ee, ee ee a en 
| | | yds ins. | yds. ing, | [bs. o2. Load 
VIL. | 241 | Abrawen, or Running Water - | 20 0; 1 0 0 7 G 4 O07} Dacea. 
Wl | 249 | Circar Ali, Fine quality - ~' 20 OF 1 O 0 6 — ss 
VIE, | 248 | Skubnam, ov Eventing Dew — - - 19 14) 0 34 | 0 6 3.4 0 
VIL | 244, Tunzehb. Fine quality -,; 22 6) 1 0; O12 5 0 0 5 
VI. | 245 | Nyamook. Good quality, uscd for) 1918) 17 ' 2 2f/ 400] 2 
neckerchiefs, &¢. | | 
VII. | 246 vane eae ee quality -| 21 6/ 1 6 | I 2 5 2 0 i 
VI, | 286 -' 16 30/] 1 2 I 2 0 4 37) Shahabard, Patna. 
TX, | 321 Sullah, Fine aaulsty - - -| 1g 0, 10109 4 4 0) Cuddapah, 
Madras. 
IX. | 322 | Sudiah. Superfine quality = - 15 18 | 416 | 013 | 12 5 O| Arnec, Madras. 
XT. | 459} Chunderkana, Second quality, for 8 O] 1 8 | 012 018 0 ‘ 
handkerchiefs, 
XH [ 460 | Similar to Dacca muslin in softness of | 12 0; 1 8 | 0114} 012 O} Hyderabad, Dec- 
| 


texture. can, Bought in 
| | Madras. 
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{ This, however, is probably one of those instances in which ihe “Committee” had paid an unnaturally high 
price to the native manufacturers, 
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2. Musiins.~~Doornrea, on Stairep; Warr. 


The Doorecea, or Striped Muslin, is stated to derive its name from each thread in the stripes 
being composed of two threads twisted togcther. 

No. 249, Vol. VII., is from Dacca. The length of the piece from which it was cut was 
10 yards, the width 1 yard, and it weighed 13% oz. Its cost was 11. 4s., or about 2s. 49d. 
per yard. 

The five other examples given in the books and referred to in the Table, arc from as many 
different places, and four of them are admirable examples of their kind. 
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ins Deets +48 ee Weight Manufacture, 
Description. of piece. Cost. PE Sa 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained. 
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yds. ins, | yds. ing. | Tbe, oz, £w d 
VIL. | 247 | Bleached. Striped in the loom (eight | 13 14; O 28 Q 10} _ Gevalior. 
stripes to the inch). 


VIL. | 248 | Bleached. Striped in tho loom (triple | 10 6] 1 0 O 12} — Radnagoro. 
stripes 4 inch wide and % inch apert.) 


VIL | 249; Bleached. Very fine, Striped in the; 10 0} 1 O 0134) 1 4 O] Dacca. 
loom. Stripes very fine, 14 to the 
inch, 


VITT.! 281 | Coarse, unbleached. Small j-inch warp | 1418] 0 30h] 2 2 0 3 6] Nagporc, Berar. 
stripes, d inch apart. <A picco com- 
prises four Jongths of 3 yds. 22 ins, 
There is a fag between cach piece. 


IX. $23 | Dorreea Suilah, bleached. Stripe } 1018] O 27 015 O 6 O} Hyderabad, Dee- 
& inch wide, and § in. apart, formed can, Bought in 
by BX narrow lines in the warp, Madras, 


IX. | 824 | Good quality, bleached. 1,-}-inch stripe, ; 14 0} 1 4 1 4 016 Oj} Arnee, Madras. 
formed by 12 thread lines in the 
warp. 
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3, Musing. -Onarkana, on Carquerep; Wuirz. 


The Charkana, or chequered muslins, is, as regards manufacture, very similar to the 
Dooreea, They differ in the breadth of the stripes, their closeness to each other, and the 
size of the squares. 

These muslins, according to Taylor, are thought to have been “included among the 
Indian cloths called diakrossia in the ‘Periplus of the Erythrian Sea’—a term which is 
rendered sfriped by Apollonius.” 

Nos, 250 and 251, Vol. VIL, from Dacca, and Nos. 327 and 329, Vol. [X., from Arnee, 
Madras, are admirable examples of their kind. The subjoined table affords the requisite 
particulars regarding this class of muslins. 
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: eight : ufacture 
Sialieal eneeate Description. [erie SY 5 ee of piece Cost, or where 
Vol, | Sample. | Length | Width. obtained, 
ed eee aren nan enrame |eafttal AIR Pah PURER Pore ry sae ey epee AP ey ee ie ia ie Gudea Lk ed aoe panies 
ds. ins, | yds, ins, | Ibs og £oe d, 
VIL | 250 | Good quality. Check, A finelined stripe | 9 26) 0 854! 015 | 1 0 0} Dacca. 
+ inch wide, and 4 inch apart in welt 
and warp. | 
Vil. | 251 | Check. A q-inch lined stripe, 2}in.! 9 3 10 ;, 0108); 10 0 


apart, in weft and warp. 


lines to an inch. <A piece comprises 
four lengths of 3 yds, 22} inches cach, 


| 
| | 
| 
! 
| | 
wovon with a fag between. , 


| 
vile 
| | 

VIL | 282 | Conrae, unbleached. Sinall check of cight | 14 1% | 0244, 2 OF | 0 3 6) Nagpore, Bern. 
a 
| 
| | 


TX. | 825 | Charkuna Sullah, Smallchock -: 7 0) 0 33 | 1 4°: 0 4 10; Arnec, Madras, 
1x. | 326] Charkana Swick Dito ==, 7:0; 08 111 {fo50) , 

i | 
IX. | 327 | Charkana Sullah. Fine quality. Cock 100, 14,0911 4 g | i 


Double line at 4 inch distances. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
, | 
} i 
IX. | 328 | Charkana Sullah. Coorse. Cheek. } 13 0) 1 14 0 8 0° Nollore, Madras. 
| 


P41 g | 
Double line at 4 inch distances. ! ! 
! | 
[X. | 829 | Charkana Sullah. Finest quality. | 1618 4 4 | 1 2 | 411 0, Arnee, Madras, 
| ! 


Check. 4-inch crosg stripe 14 inch : 
apart, 7 : | | 
| 
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"“MUSLINS. vis) 


4, Musiins.—JAMDANEE orn Ficunrenp. 


The Jamdanee or loom-figured muslins, from the exquisite delicacy of manipulation which 
many of them display, may be considered the chef-d'euvre of the Indian weaver. From 
their complicated designs they bave always constituted the most expensive productions of 
the Dacca loom. Those manufactured for the Emperor Aurungzebe are stated to have cost 
312.; whilst some manufactured in 1776 reached the extravagant price of 56/. per piece. 

The manufacture of the finer Jamdance muslin was long retained as a monopoly in the 
hands of Government—the weavers, as stated by Raynal, being forbidden, under pecuniary 
and corporeal penalties, to sell to any person a piece cxcceding the value of 72 livres, or about 
three guineas. The native and the European merchants were obliged to purchase these 
muslins through brokers specially appointed by Government. ‘These agents paid a considerable 
sum annually for the privilege they enjoyed, and in return they charged a per-centage on 
all the sales made by them. 


The following is Taylor's account of the mode of weaving this class of Muslins :— 

‘‘ In manufacturing figured (jamdanee) fabrics, two weavers sit at the loom. They 
“ place the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range along the track of the 
“ woof a number of cut threads equal to the flowers or parts of the design intended to 
“ be made; and then, with two small fine-pointed bamboo sticks, they draw each of these 
“ threads between as many threads of the warp as may be equal to the width of the 
“ figure which is to be formed. When all the threads have been brought between the 
“ warp they are drawn close by a stroke of the lay. The shuttle is then passed by one 
‘“‘ of the weavers through the shed, and the weft having been driven home, it is returned 
“ by the other weaver. ‘The weavers resume their work with their pointed bamboo sticks, 
“ and repeat the operations with the lay and shuttle in the manner above described, observing 
‘“ each time to pass the flower threads between a greater or less number of the threads of 
the warp, in proportion to the size of the design to be formed.” 
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aa 
Na, of | | Measurement. e h | Vlace of 
: _. Weight 1 Manufacture, 
ne a | Description. | | of of piece Cost. 7 TR 
Vol. | Sample.; | Length. | Width. | | obtained 
| I 
-_ or maces: Ce ererrere erred 400 Sy ae ~_ 7 er ee einen ae pt ERD Oe a — ws ere ape ee oe 
| | yds. ins. | yds. “i | tb Ibs. 02. Lai dl 
VII. | 253. Figured pattern, in 1 inch xquarcs | 11 20 i 1 0 182 { 3 18 0! Dacea. 
| closely tutTanged in diagonal order. | | | | 
Vil. 4! Figured diamond shaped pattern inter- | 10 O| O31 0 11 318 0! ‘s 
“4 ected by diagonul lines. | 
VV. | 259 . Vortical stripes, 14 inch wide. Flowered | 5 


diainond pattern with open margins, | usually 

In space betweon stripes, flowered | 10 yds. 

diamond-shape spots, at intervals of 
12 ins,, pass in 8 diagonal direction 
| through the whole piece. 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9 14) O 33 0 11} ous 0 
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No. of 


PIRCE GOODS. 


ee ee es Pe 








= arctan Description. 

Vol samp 

IX, | 330 | (Fine quality. A double stripe, green 
cotton figure. Angulated. 

IX. | 337 E Mediam quality. A inch stripe 

| | Fl formed by § pink lines in warp. 
| mn 

IX. | 848 Stripes of black thread alternately 

| 1, inch and + inch in width. 
| 

IX. | 982 Chock formed by }-inch stripes, 1 

| inch apart, alternately pink an 
grocn. 

IX. | 333 Check formed by }-inch stripes, 
2 ins. apart, alternately pink and 
groen in warp and weit. 

IX. | 334 | Check formed by §-inch pink stripes, 

| 2} ins. apart. 

IX | 336 Check formed by a }-inch stripo of 

| | 4 pink lines 14 inch apart. 

IX. | 336 | 4 } Check formed by }-inch blue stripes, 

| a 14 ins, apart. 
0 
IX. $38 | Check formed by narrow red lincs, 
| | t-inch apart. 
| 
IX. | 339 | Check formed by narrow red stripes, 
| , §-inch apart. 
} 

IX. | 340, | Similar to tho last, except that the 

| ! colour is green. 

1X. | 341 | Check formed by narrow dark bluc 

| | atripes, # inch apart. 
| 

TX, | 342 Similar to 341, bat in red. - - 

ae 308 | Pattern, an outline check of blue, 
| every other row of squares bei 
| dotted with spots alternately 
and blue. 
ra 
van, 809 | H A small dark bluo figure, with crim- 
2 son centre in diagonal order, and 
| Le at 4-inch distances. 
IX. | 3831 Figure, Green and crimson flower 








in diagonal order, at 2 inch dis- 
{ tances. 


| 


t 
ke rs ea a a Fi 


Length, | Width. 
yds, ing. | yds. ina, 
1s 0} 0 32 
7 O! 0 8 
13 Oo} 1 8 
15 0} 039 
10 0 0 32 





J 
> 





QO 32 


0 32 


0 31 





5. Musuins.--Woven with CoLtovurep Taread; Strrirep, Cueckxen, anp Fievrsp. 


eat an chm ta a ln a amma  taa  d 
Measurement. 


Place of 
Cost. ——— 
obtained, 
Rese ad 
1 8 O | Chiercole, 
Madras. 
0 3 O | Arnes, Madras, 
011 O | Nellore, Madras. 
0 6 14) Arnee, Madras. 
ol1o0] , 7 
015 0 ” 
0 4 O | Chicacole, 
| as. 
04 0 7 
0 3 O | Arnee, Madras. 
0 4 0 pee 
Madras. 
0 4 0 : 
015 © | Arnee, Madras. 
0 6 0 | Chicaeolo, Madras. 
— Benares. 
— Henares. 
0 14 


O | Chieacole, 
Madras. 
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6. Musirns.—Printep, 


Na ee 









| 





No. of : Measurement. Place of 
, we reve cetens onenee.} Weight Manufacture 
Description. of Thee. Cost. miler x 
Vol. | Sample. Length. {| Width. obtained. 








ope Pte Rieger ete re ee once hee as I Le Oe PLO PC 


yds. ing, | yds. ins. | lbs. oz. 2 it, 
TX. | 844 | Black ground, square red spots, with| 4 9 | 10107 | «OO 0 | Trichinopoly, 
ycllow centros, alternating with triple Madras. 
spots of white. 
TX. $45 | Crimson ground, 2-inch aquares formed | 4 18 1 Oo 0 7 0 
by cross diagonal rows of square green 
spots, with central dotied circular 
figure. 
TX. | 346 | Black ground, squares formed by white | 4 18 10 | 0 7] 0 
spots, vach squaro enclosing four 
square red spots, with yellow contre. 
IX. | 847 | Crimson ground, irregular squares of | 4 18 10 | O 61 Oo 0 | Madras. 
ellow spots, each square enclosing 
our green spots and a circular centre | 
of yallow spots. 


2? 


ran 


0 | Dhitto. 


tn 


0 | Ditto, 


‘ 
hes 


ole 
pend 
ce 2) 
+ 

ed 
i) 
> 
~J 
oat al 
~ 
= 
a 


FX. | 348 | Black ground, 14 inch aquare, formed 0 | Ditto. 
by diagonal rows of alternately square 
spots (red), and triple spot (ycllow), 
with a cirealar centre figure of white 

| spots. 

TX. | 349 | Crimson ground, angulaicd cross stripes 

| of white spots, with equare green 
spots in similar order intervening. 

TX. | 3090 | Crimson ground, curved gseroll and | + 18 1 2 0 64 / 0 4 0] Cuddapah, 
straight liney of white spots, inter- Madras. 
spersed with square groon xpote, with 

| yellow centres. 


4 27 0 38 | 0 6 0 14 O, Ditto 
| 
| 
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7. Musiins.—Gotp ann Su.ver Prinrep. 


For a description of the process by which this kind of ornamentation is effected, see p, 19. 
It will be obscrved that in two of the cxamples referred to m the table the paint-brush has 
been employed in order to produce effect. 


tee cet Mag ee er rela etre ieee oe ee dell os Aart ne ie te re LT A TS EY) eR Seetiateealen ae mide yma prensa ly 


a | | Measurement aae 3 Place of 
Ones far Baie iggeles us eqzht ‘ anufacture, 
Aeseription of Piece. Cost or where 
ample, | Length Width. obtained, 
REE A EE Ee yt fF pt mntentememmaie tote din =P ee | ed el nett eee e re ee i te a pe 
ydy ana (yds. ing, | Ths. oz, ££. a 
VII. 271 | Plain winte musi, flower printed in gold | 9 27 1 25 { 0 — Jaypore, Rajyx 








in diagonal order, at 14-inch distances. 1 dana. 
VW. 272 | Dyed muslin. Dotted diagonal lincs in | 0 33 15/0 3 0 4 6! Hyderabad, 

silvor, forming xyuares, cach euclo- | Deecan, 
sing a spot of silver, the centre of 
each spot being dotted (by hand) with 

| a small searlet apot, ticked with black. 

273 | Piece incomplete. Vyed muslin, Astur | 0 33 { 7 0 

| pattern in silver, in diagonal order at 

| 13-inch distances, encireled by doticd 
wreath-shaped pattern, In centro of 
exch flower » dark greon and black 
apot, painted by hand. Border* (14 in.) 
a scroll flowor pattern, with  Kutar” 
patiern in inner edge, priuted in 
silver, and striped by hand with green | 


and black. | 


1¢ of the examples in the books show this 


j 
3 0 4 6 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


i 
: 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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CALICOES, &c. 


We have now to speak of the Calicoes and other cotton fabrics, which at one time occupied 
such an important place in the list of exports from India to this and other European 
countries.* It is not our purpose to enter here into the question of the value of the trade 
in textiles now existing between India and other parts of the world, but the facts shown in 
the following Table are so suggestive that we have been induced to include it in the present 
work. 

As contrasted with the value of the cotton goods imported into India, the value of those 
exported from it to other countries is comparatively small. It is interesting to observe, 
however, that during the 15 ycars comprehended in the Table, the total value of the 
exports of cotton manufactures from India, so far from declining, has actually increased. 
It will be observed that the value of the calicoes and yarns she sends to Great Britain 
varics considerably from year to year, and has, on the whole, diminished. ‘This diminution 
during the two years 1863-4 and 1864-5 has, however, been much more than balanced by 
increased cxports to China, Arabia, Persia, and other parts. 


Tasie showing the Varun of Corron Goovs (including Twist and Yaun) exported from India and cach 
Presidency to all parts of the World from 1850-51 to 1864-3. 


417 1 oo “42 [ 4,28! 
AGODA | oo m4 | 
1,830 —_ — ~ 
48,801 | 250 — git 2,74, 
i whith WD - 
a Vombay - 425, 141 
Aut Innis 748,493 
Hengal 
Madray - 
Bombay - 
Aut Ina 
700 | 134.405 
| | ! 3 | 
tengal = - ‘ -| Lda si4 | 423 | aa | (1,006 11,288 | 16,184 31,184 
fadras - - -, 38,410 | A O53, 00 — 648 | 97,589 133,882 
tombuy ~ 2 2 288 | Ao ee = 553 | 481,380 | 161,044 614,171 
LLL Inppa - - | 37,138 853 425 | 3423 1,559 443,322 295,600 779339 
Jenpal - - - | 5,952 | 204 185 _ Wa | 528 33,117 13,226 52,536 
Indras - - -, 99,952 42 ~ | 40 | 2 1,086 | 84,599 125,721 
jumbay - - =| a0 ~r —~ om 878 | 493,443 | 208,216 702,567 
kun Inpia - - | 45.334 266 185 | lag 1,208 £27,646 | 306,041 880,824 
| I 
Sengal - ” a 1,604 10 $50 a45 | 29,210 24,939 95,315 $1,673 
fadras - “ = 35,516 98 — —_ -~ 1,246 94,197 120,056 
tombay - - -| 78 ie _ ~ 2,426 | 428,594 | 167,417 598,454 
Att. Inpra : ~ | $8097 108 | 359 345 31,635 | 454.779 °| 286.939 Bog,183 








* Muslins were also exported to a considorable extent. 
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Taste showing the Va.ur of Corron Goons, &c. exported from India from 1850-51 10 1864-65—continued, 


mainte 


ieee a NG NE eee i Mya: peeing OF fa" 
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1859-60 


1860-61 


1862-63 


ee ren 








—_-—— ——s. 





' 


Whenree 


2 vermin etlenielin ia Le 4 eh 


Exported. 


Ben - 
Madraa - 
Bombay - 
Aut Inpia 


Bengal - 
Madras - 
Bombay - 

ALL Dnora 


Bengal - 
Madras - 
Bombay - 
Aut Inpia 


Bombay - 
Aus. Inpia 


Bengal - 
Madras - 
Bombay 

ALL Gand 


Bengal - 
Madras - 


vl Bombay - 


ALL Inpyi 


| Bombay - 


' enol - 
1804-652 | Madras - 


ee treet 


The 


a L inpra 


# @ = #8 » @ 8 6 


' © § fF 


tT FE 6 6 , # | 4 r) 


'" © ¢t f£ 


seaees mee 





United 
Kingdom. 


i ome  iecmmmamenaal 


Value. 


pe 
3,686 
22,504 
17 
26,297 


1,510 
27,284 
310 
29,104 


| 203 

39,617 

17 

39927 
H 
| 
| 
| 


740 
£2,070 
435 


53.248 


678 
51,198 


[ciend 


§1,871 


904 

23,070 

§13 

| 24487 
{ 


3,769 
5572 

259 
| 4g, 605 
I 


CaLicors.—DBLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED. 








Anemia A ela te 


France. 


Cn a 


Value. 





eee ee 


~ 


leben} 


Counrrizs To Wien Exrurgren. 


regal | 
parts o 
Europe. | 


America. 


aA ee re 


Value. 


ON ee 


! 
| 
| 
: 
! 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
= 
| 
| 


t 


Value. 


kee PE eee err aie Salts 


£ 
339 


 tabemnal 


339 


China. 


1,198 
1,427 


4,836 


7,558 
12,374 


1,185 
5 
9.944 
11,134 
oro 

12 
6,460 
71351 


1,945 


454 
1799 


6,469 
25,158 
31,627 


5,773 
2 yen 
35633 


| 





ee ie ee ee ee et eo 


a ag ee ee 
ee, 





Fe gp ae te 


Sega Ee 


! 
Arabian ' 


Gulfs. 


& 
15,677 
987 
504,836 
§21,500 


10,128 
B80) 
387,813 
398,742 


3,885 
204 
433,095 
437:204 


R476 
1,080 
150,53 
a6y,13y 


4.935 
259 
991,782 
3.36.97 5 


13,934 
16 
582,010 
590,860 


| 544,858 


and Fersian 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and other plain cotton fabrics, of which examples are given in the books. 


in the Table will be found to refer to the common unbleached fabrics which, 


89,460 
160,614 


263,725 


9,112 
83,609 
224,872 
322,593 


16,762 
82,419 
190,596 


; 289,777 


10,259 
91,471 
213,019 


| 314749 


16,708 
79,687 
206,356 
392,7 § I 
97,297 
103, 300 
307,708 
508,365 


66,992 
90,7135 
295,558 
453403 


Ae ae ee dere rele 


tr a 





+e 


Exported 





33,820 
ViS,110 
666,605 
813,ho4 


26,286 
111,747 
625,553 
763,586 


23,370 
123,087 
698,652 
779115 


20,410 
145,795 
579,57 
745,802 


93,478 
132,635 
028,591 
785,104 
I J 0,576 


127,188 
916,939 


ol 63,1 {3 


78,876 
16,419 


467,897 
1,045,592 


next ‘T'able will be found to give the necessary details connected with the calicoes 


The first group 


under names 


varying in different localities, constitute a large proportion of the clothing of the poor. 
They are also used for packing goods, and as « covering for the dead, for which last purpose 
a large quantity is employed both by Lindoos and Mahomedans. 


pass under the names of Garrha and Guzee. 
under the more general term of Ahudi," 


These fabrics in Bengal 


In Western and Southern India they are known 
which includes a greater varicty in quality of 


waterial. The manufacture in India of the commoner of these fabrics is not likely to be 
affected by competition with European fabrics, for the native-made thread of which they 
consist can be sold at a less price than any similar yarn as yet exported from this country. 


ee le de A pe Ee eeepeerionmes 6 Geddes “Yh reréat 


(3428.) 


Seed 


* Dungaree is tho common Bombay designation. 
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84 PIBCE GOODS. 


The second group in the Table includes bleached goods. The first example given, 
No. 463, Vol. XII., is perhaps as beautiful a specimen of calico as it is possible to produce.* 


In this division, likewise, will be found some specimens like the ordinary Punjum cloths, 
which during the last. century occupied such a prominent place in the exports from Madras. 
The usual lengths of such cloths were 36 cubits, or 18 yards, and they varied in width 
from 88 to 44 inches, 14 lbs. being the common weight. Pieces of half the above-named 
length were exported under the name of Salempores. 


eS SRE FCEESRSNES TEESE, $e CER TEEIS SEEPS I SEINE ESE ESSE EE NE I 





























No. of 7 Measurement, Wait PP arid ae 
ng a as peg od a ae 
yas. ins. | yds.ing, | Ibaoz, | £ ¢. df | 
VIIT.| $805 Coarse gauzo-like fabric, used for | 2 12 1 1 0 6} —- | Benares. 
Sarees, &c. (piece incomplete). | 
VINE. | 3802 Coarse (piece incomplete) - -| 2114] 0 28 0 & — | Ditto. 
VITT. | 303 Gurral cloth (ditto) - - | 9 19 Q 21 1 5g ~~ : Ditto 
< 
Viti. | 304 5 Coarse - - : ~{ 2 14 1 QQ! 012 — | Ditto. 
VIN, | 306 Gurrah cloth, coarse - ~!| 212 0 27 | 0 3% — | Ditto 
XI. | 470 Punjum cloth - - -'35 0! 27 0 — 109 6 ee 
adras. 
XIE. | 463 ‘ine quality, made to order -1| 33 0 1 0 41419 0 0 | sa Halal 
ras. 
XTJ.| 464 Watered Isree, longcloth, good quality | 11 24 J 0 2 4 }1 6 O | Nellore, Madras. 
AIT. | 465 Taree, plain, longcloth, mediumquality | 6 18 0 3] 112 |;O0 4 0 | oe 
Madras 
XI. | 466 |¢ | Punjum cloth (22"), coarse quality - | 10 9 1 4 25 10 7 0 ” Nellore, Madras. 
XML. | 467 E Ditto (20), (ditto) - | 1818 | 1 2 | 414 1018 0 iv izagapatam, 
VITT.; 297 7 Guirah cloth, 1st quality = - - | 12 18 0 28 212 10 4 0 | Ages, sia 
Vill. | 299 | Ditto ditto - | 16 18 QO 31 $12 };0 2 0 | Patna. 
Vin. | 300 Ditto - . - sig 0} 08 | 8 0 10 4 O | Agra, 
VIL} 301 Dhootee cloth - - -~| 412 lL 0 1 4 _ Bhurtpore. 
VIII. ; 298 Guzzy cloth, 2d quality = - -1|17 18 018 113 ;0 2 0 | Agra. 
IV. |; 142 r Bleached cotion material An imi-e| 9 20 | 026 | 5 5 | 0 12 10} | Loodiana, 
; tation of English moleskin. Punjab. 
XII, | 469 | # | Unbleached figured dimity for sheet- | 3 0 | 117 | 114 10 6 8 | Madras. 
| E ing, called soojney. 
XT. | 468 | Canvas bleached (kind of Duck) -| 12 0 | 0380 | 5 0 {0 7 O | Nellore, Madras. 











* An attempt was made to determine the length of the filaments or staple of which this and other specimens 
arc made. Tho discrepancies in the results obtained led to the rejection of the great majority of the mensure- 
ments. In the present instance it would appoar that the mean length of the staple would not exceed six-tenths 
of an inch. 
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CANVAS.—COTTON.? 


The next group is one which will be regarded with interest. It embraces specimens of the 
fabrics used in the construction of the tents,* which for months of every year constitute the 
home of a considerable portion of the European community in India, It also embraces 
specimens of the canvas employed for the sails of the numerous vessels which ply between 
the different Eastern ports. The strength, lightness, and other good qualities of the cotton 
sailcloth manufactured in India recommend it to more attention than it has hitherto received 
in this country. The quantity of cotton annually consumed in India in the manufacture of 
sail and tent oom is very large. 


~~ + bien eee ee eee kg ee ee Te Leekeerenneraeuniemmern mata teted a A OL AT cet ine ee es Senos eine cilia nile air! me 2A oo ae SR 








Na. of Menaurement. _ Maya of 
ree lohan wer oe eight nufacture, 
| Description. | of Piece. Cost, or where 
Vol. Sample. 


Length. | Width. obtained, 
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Ce eT ed 





yds inn | yds.ina | Ibs.oz. | 2 «. d, 
XII. | 47la Canvas of largo Indian tent, oxhi- _ — — one Jubbu! pore. 
| bited in 1851, 


wi 
XII. | 471 : Dungarce, for tents (piece incomplete) ~~ 0 15} = ca Salem, Madras. 
XII. | 474 é Dungaree. Quality occasionally used | 11 0 0 28 2 6 0 20 
| for tents. 
| 
ba 307 Thick and stout, Ist quality, blenached.| 5 0 OQ 22}; 412] | 0 2 6 | Cutch, Bombay. 
Orange, green, and red stripes at 
E about a yard from end of piece. 
XII. - = \ Conntry canvas = - - -{| 19 0 023 | 1071 0 9 6 a ae 
| ri . Madras. 
XU. ! 


473 iio unbleached - -{ 16 0 0 23 6 10 0 6 0 | Salem, Madras. 


rigrilieetliil snemanlameennaten lilies neon eee eee —— = « a ee ne Se Remetniahe lily ini MSE Ye, RR 





COLOURED COTTON GOODS. 


We come now to the coloured cotton piece goods in which the yarn itself has been first dyed. 

In the arrangement of this group we have as far as possible paid attention to the function 
which the articles are intended to fulfil. For instance, in the Table which follows, the fabrics 
designed for trouserings will be found, whilst in the next are inserted those used for skirts 
or petticoats. 

It must not, however, be supposed that sume of the examples so classified may not be 
equally suitable for both purposes or for more purposcs than one; indeed, we know that 
they very often are so cmployed—what is used for skirts by the women being frequently 
employed as trousering by men. 


1. Corron.—Woven wits CoLoursp THREAD; CHIEFLY UsED For Trousers, 


In the first division in the following Table we have included specimens showing a 
material and pattern called Sowsee, which is chiefly employed for trousering, and which 
very frequently, as we afterwards shall have occasion to show, is composed of a mixture 











* Kathee and Salembaree are names given to the fabrics of which tents are made. 
0 2 


86 PIECE GOODS. 


of cotton and silk. The patterns of these Sousee-cloths are very similar, although the 
product of places very distant from each other. 

The second group in the Table comprehends a class of goods of a considerably stouter 
description, and affords examples of the thick, warm stuffs which we have already stated 
to be so acceptable at certain periods of the year in India.* 














No. of Measorement, Place of 
pecres eee {| Weight Manufacture 
Description. of Fiece. Cost, or where - 

Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained, 














yds. ins, | yde, ins. | Ibs.ox, | & «#. a, 
I. 70 Green ground, brown stripes (4 tothe | 8 9 1 0 19 |0 7 6 | Mylapore, or St. 
inch), speckled with white, made Thomas's, 
by Lubbays, and extonsively used, Madras, 


TI, 74 Coarse. Stripes of blue thread, ; 6 18 1 0 111 ;0 2 7h | Kurnool, Madras 
dotted with white on a chocolate 
coloured ground. Worn by tho 














white, 


Lubbays. 
FV, 132 Blue, narrow 4 inch figured stripes, 2 32 0 18 O 64;0 8 O | Shikarpore. 
reclaliey white and crimson, and 
rk blue and yellow. 
IV. | 138 | | Black, 4 inch plain red stripes, inch | 2.85 | 017 | 0 4 |0 2 8 | Surat, Bombay. 
apart, 
IV. ; 185 J Blue, White and crimson stripe, | 2 30 0 18 0 4 |0 2 O | Shikarpore, Sinde. 
| ul 4 inch wide, 1} inch apart. 
IV. 136 3 Blue weft, blue and crimson warp, | 7 31 0 2] 014 }0 2 O | Surat, Bombay. 
: with very narrow stripes of white 
3 and blue, 14 to the inch. 
IV. | 187 5 Rod, ripe with very nurrow white 7 022 |-014 10 2 O | Surat, Bombay. 
lines, 4 inch apart. 
IV. | 138 | - Red warp blue se inch stripes, | 15 29 0 20 1 56 |0 & O | Surat, Bombay. 
nch apart, of pale blue. 
IV. | 139 ia med ince stripes, white =) 2 34 18 0 54/0 2 O | Shikarpore, Sind. 
ac inch apart. ; 
IV. | 140 Pale blue, with + inch stripes of | 3 3 0 18 0 53;0 2 O | Sarat, Bombay. 
white, 4 inch apart, with inter- | 
vening lines in dark blue, yellow, ! 
and crimson. 
XI. | 418 Small, iuch, dark blue stripe: 10 0 0 20 2 2 ;0 8 O | Palamcottah. 
(warp on a ground of white thread | 
in the warp, and blue in the weft. 
XII. | 458 Blue ground, with narrow stripes of | G6 0 0 29 015 |O0 2 4} ee 
: yellow. | Madras, 
TX. | 857 | Red warp, bluc weft - “ -| 6 9 QO 26 010} |0 8 o | Coonatoor, 
; Mailras. 
NIL | 450 | Red warp, blue weft, used fortronserings | 6 0 0 26 010 |}0 3 0 | Syempettah, 
and petticoats by Mahomedans. | | Madras, 
IV. ! 143 Black and white soipedpaticen 4 uoh!| 3.0 0 28 1 5 |O0 L 6 | Leodiana, 
black stripe, $ inch apart. | Punjab. 
IV. | 144 Black and white striped pattern, blue | 2 24 0 25 1 88/90 1 6 | Ditto. 
: threads running through stripe, | 
: re 4 inch black stripe, ? inch apart. 
Iv. | 146 S Dark blue, angulated striped pattern | 3 0 | 0 25 | 1 8 |0 1 6 | Ditto. 
Tv. | 146 & | Grey check -| 7 0 0 27 110$);90 5 0 | Ditto. 
TV. | 347} 4 | Dark grey, black ‘and blue cross; 8 O 0 26 1 2 10 1 6 | Ditw, 
* 2 stripes } inch apart. | | 
IV. | 148 | ¢ ) Black corded material with a dark | 3 2 QO 27 I 7%1Q 8 0 | Ditto. 
7 blue weft, 1 
iv. | 149) Smalldark blue, check or pluid pattern. | 3 0 0 25 0114/0 2 O | Ditto. 
IV. | 15016 | Black ground, with check of dark | 6,4 | O 25 1 &&|0 & O | Ditto. 
. ne blue, % inch lines, 4 inch apart. i 
XU. | 455 |™ | Stout twill, a figured pattern in dark | 5 11 0 25 110 |0 4 14 { Cuddalore. 
| red, blue, and white. 
XI. | 456 some twill, figured pattern, blucand | 6 12 QO 22 110 }0 2 6 | Ditto, 
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* Somo of the specimens shown here and elsewhere have been manufactured by the native weaver to suit 
European wants in India. 
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2. Corron.— Woven wiru Cotouren Tureap; cuterry ror Skirts. 


Of the two groups contained in this Table, the first comes from Nepal and the second 
from Pegu. Both are interesting as showing characteristics in manufacture of places widely 
separated, Of the peculiar skirt materials employed by the women of Pegu, other examples 
will be found under the head of silk piece goods. 


Nation rhe: 


No, of Measurement. Place of 
ener Description. |: Weight Cost. | Manufacture, 


of piece, or where 
Vol. Sample. Length. | Width. 





ek Fe ree ete reemerged a Ol 





ee ey ree ere i tig ae ees Wee tee bleed rar Bein ara ay 





btained 
obtained. 
rs ae ow ete ee a a _ - aie rd - — —e eee —_— Fel et = ot a ee | ee ee ee oe 


| yds, ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs.os, | £ 8. a 
VI. | 236 | (Dark blue, with siripes of yellow, 611) 0 29 — — Kathamandoo, 
brown, and white, Coarse. Nepal. 


VI. | 287 | Brown stripes, dotted alternately 6 0; 0 80 2 9 — Kathamandoo. 
| 


ee 


with yellow and white spotted Nepal. 
figure, which is, however, omitted | 
in the last 9 inches of the piece. | 
| 
{ 


VI. | 288 


ar 
So 
=) 
os 
_—_ 


Dark blue, with a4-inch stripe (blue 
and white chequered pattern), 
r 4 inch apart. | 


1 9 — Kathamandoo, 
Nepal. 





VI. 939 1 ll — Kathamand 


Nepal. 


Blue, with, in some portion of piece, 
| crimson thread in the weft. Stripes 
| 
I 





+ inch wide and } inch apart, dark 
blue, with flashed white spots at 
intervals, and edges of red and 
yellow. 


| 





| 
VI. | 240 | Plain, chocolate colour. j-inch atripes | 5 0} O28 . 1 10 — | Kathamandoo, 
| dinel apart, alternately blue and | ; Nepal. 
| yellow and bluc and white, ! 
| 
| 





VI. | 230! Blue warp and red weft throughout, 
with triple rows of cross stripes in 
| yellow (weft threads) to 14 inches 

from the upper part of the skirt 


| piece, which is white cotton, in 


| 
| 
2 16 | 023 Oo 64 ~ Pegu. 
i 
| 


theweft. The piecais the $ length, 

the other portion being similur to 
the sample. Worn by Burmese 
| womnen, 


VI. {| 231 , Blue warp, pink weft throughout, 212/ 02388 O tt at 
with triple rows of green atripes 
(weft thread) in the lower part 
of the skirt, and closer stripes of 
green divided by 3 blue atripes 
nearer the upper part, 13 inches 
of which is of the plain material. 
The sample shows one-half the 
whole length of the piece, the 
other half being similar to the 


pattern. Worn by Burmese women 


Pegu. 


a 
a a ee ee ee ee 





ee ee 


VI. | 282 Blue warp, white weft throughout, 
2 with triple rows of yellow stripes 
(weft) in the lower part of the 
skirt, and closer stripes of yollow 
divided by 3 dark blue cross stripes 
nearer the upper part, 13 inches 
of which is of the plain material, 
The sample shows one-half the 
whole length of the piece, the 
other half being similarto pattern. 
| Worn by Burmese women. 


O 22 ! QO 6} — Pegu. 
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No. of Measurement. Place of « 











‘ Weight Manufacture, 
nner 3 Description. = o*of — Cost, or ars 
Val. | Sample Length. | Width. obtained, 
yde. ins, | yde.insg, | Ibaos, | oa di 
VI, { 238 The lower part of skirt piece haa}; 2 8) 024 | 0 6} — Pogu. 
quadruple rows of dark blue cross 
stripes, on @ green ground of blue 


(warp) and yellow (weft), with a 
group of narrower stripes near 
the upper part, which, for 13 ins., 
is of blue (warp) and pink Saga 
Sample shows one-half the f 
length of piece, the other half | 
being similar to pattern. Worn | 


by Burmese women. 


Oe er oe oh me eee ae mae AA, 


3. Corron.--Woven wir CoLounrep Tureap; Cuecxs anp Tartan Parrenns. 


In the following Table will be found various checks and tartans, many of which are 
admirable imitations of well-known patterns in this country. They are chiefly used for 


skirts, petticoats, &c. Some of the shepherd tartans are also used for making up into 
trousers. 


carn et iain aia ——= =» ~~ oe ETL ee ee eS ere SE  —gtepren et Oe eet he rietapatanieetiemty rr ey Aenea mtr 


Measurement. Vlace of 








No. of 
| Deseripti Weight Cost Manufheture, 
aoe a esertp on. Se of piece, OM. or where 
Vol, | Sample. Ivngth. | Width. obtained. 
“<a d. 
VIIT.| 3138 Q 8 O | Broach, Bombay. 


blue in the warp, and green, crimson, 
and blue in the weft. 


VOT.) 314 | Large tartan pattern - - ~| 12 0; 0 22} i 2113/0 6 O | Broach, Bombay. 
VIIL| 3816 | Lorge tartan pattern. Bluc, white, black, 815! 025 | 112 |0 6 O | Loodiann, 
and pink twill. Punjab. 





VII.{ 317 | Small check of yellow j-inch stripe in J 26); 0 26 0124; 0 3 O | Loodiana, 
weft and warp, alternately with 3 inch Punjab. 


of unbleached cotton, 


8 838 | 0 26 1 1 10 8 O | Loodiana, 


intersected by quadruple lines of pink Punjab. 


in weft and warp. 


eee ee et ee 


yds. ins.| yds, ins. | Ibs. og 
Stripes, g-inch, altornately yellow and | 6 18 | 0 23 1 5t 


Tartan pattern - - - - 6 0} 021 014 [0 4 O | Pulicnt, Madras. 
IX. | 360 | Tartan pnttern - - - - 6 0} 0 22 014 ;0 4 O | Mylapore, 
Madras, 
XI. | 401 | Tartan pattern - - - - 6, 0! O 21 018 (90 810$1{ Ditto. 
XJ. ; -402 | Tartan pattern - - - . § 27) 0 21 013 ;0 3 0 yas ae nied 
adras, 


AI. 


oc 
8 
or 
to 
So 


ie 818 | Large blue check on a plain ground, 
= 
| | 


403 Small black and white check on a red | 11 21 


5 6 ‘acin Madras. 
ground, 
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| 
Be. of Moasnrement, a Medea of 
es ae ee. * eight anufheture 
Description. of Piece. Cost. or where — 
Vol. | Semple. . Langth. | Width. obtained. 


Py ae Pe ale nat eel aoe ES REL lb 
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7 ins. | yds.ing, | Ibson, |e a. | 


XT. | 404 | Small dark groen check on a ground of 0; 03) 01/0 5 0) Cuddalore, 
a lighter green rhade. Madras. 

| 

XT, | 405 | Small dark blue check on a dark crim-! 6 0] O 3] O14 10 4 6 | Cuddalore, 
son ground, Madras, 

XL { 406 | An open check of blue, with a red line | 5 20) 026 | 011 10 2 O | Palicat, Madras. 
in centre of main stripes, on an un- 
coloured ground, 

XL |] 407 | Chock, 4-inch stripes of blueinweftand | 5 23} 022 | 014 | 0 4 O | Mylapore, 
warp, } inch apart, with crimson line Medrat 
margins, on a green ground. 

XI. | 408 | Uncoloured ground. An open check of | 618] 025 , 012 {0 2 G6 | Coonatoor, 
q-inch stripes of light green, §-inch , 6 drs. | Madras. 
apart, with 4 intervening lines in the 
same colour, 

XI. 409 | A light green check, }-inch stripes one 6 &| 0 25 0123/0 2 6 | Coonatoor, 
way, inch the other, on an un- | Madras. 
coloured ground. | 

I 

XI | 410; An open check of green stripes, Linch | 7 6] 026 | 012 {0 2 6 | Coonntoor, 
apart, with double lined check of Madras. 
scarlet thread intervening, on an un- 
coloured ground. 

XJ, | 411 | An open check of red stripes with blue; 6 30] 0 26 011 | 2 6 | Coonatoor, 
margins, and subordinate check of Madras. 
two blue lines intervening, on an un- 

coloured ground. 
XI. ; 412] An open check of alternate blue and 6 0; 0 28 014 |0 3 O | Palicat, Madras. 
crimson stripes on an uncoloured | 
| ground. . 
XJ, | 418 | Check, A 4-inch stripe of green and 6 261 O 26 015 |0 4 6 | Teroomaly, 
! rearlet in weft and warp, with a Madras, 
slender green line intervening, on an 
uncoloured ground. 

XI. | 414 | Check, a blue and red stripe, #-inch in 7 0} 096 015 {0 3 9 | Coonatoor, 
warp, rathcr narrower in the weft, Madras. 
aud 4 inch apart, with a fine white 
line im centre of cach stripe, un an 
uncoloured ground. 

XE | 4] =| Tartan pattern - - - -| 6 9) 018 | | O [0 38 6 | Masulipatam, 

Madras, 

XI. | 416 | Small bine and white check - -| 1027| 020 | 110 |0 3 6 | Cuddalore, 

| Madraa, 

XI. | 417 Ditto ditto . -| 6 O;| 0 27 110 |0 6 O | Ditto. 

XII. } 454 | Small black and white check = - -~| 8 0} 082 | 2 5 |O 5 3 } Masulipatam, 

Madras. 
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PRINTED COTTON GOODS, 


The next group of cotton fabrics which we have to consider consists of those in which 
printing is employed. It naturally sub-divides itself into two, first those in which the pattern 
is printed on a white ground, and second those in which it is printed on a coloured ground. 

Fabrics of this character are used chiefly for women’s skirts or petticoats, but they are 
also used for Sarees—a portion of the piece, of a proper length, being cut off, and borders 
and ends being occasionally added. In addition to these uses they are also pretty largely 
employed to make counterpanes, linings for tents, &c. 

Among the specimens in the books there are some good and some bad,—that is as regards 
the character and execution of the printing. They exhibit, however, in a very’ satisfactory 
manner, the style of pattern which pleases the Indian taste and which proves saleable. 
One characteristic of this style is that the pattern is small. Large, staring, gaudy patterns 
are evidently not popular. The native taste condemns and rejects them. Indeed it is clear 
that the principles of art are more likely to be violated when the pattern is large than when 
it is small. 

As regards execution, it will be found that Native work is not equal to European. Our 
machinery and appliances are more perfect, and our printing is consequently better. But 
while this is true, as the rule, there are marked exceptions; and among the specimens in 
the Books will be found some which are as beautiful and as well finished as anything the 
British manufacturer can produce. 

The native dyer and printer has atteincd great skill in fixing his colours, and this point 
is one which deserves scrious consideration. It must always be remembered that the body- 
clothing of the Hindu is frequently washed, and by a process which is extremely rough. 
It is essential, therefore, that the colours should be thoroughly fast. A failure in this 
entirely destroys the valuc of the fabric, and hence many of the prints sent from this 
country have fallen into disrepute,—our manufacturers not having fully recognized the 
necessity of sending no printed goods to India but those in which all the colours are fast. 

Dyed and printed cotton fabrics are produced in many parts of India, or perhaps more 
properly speaking here and there over the whole country. Masulipatam, Arnce, and Sydapet, 
in the Madras Presidency, are famous for their Chefee or Chintzes.* Those of Masulipatam 
are known under the name of kaulam-kouree (which literally means “firm colour”) and 
exhibit great variety in style and quality. 

As already indicated these printed goods have been divided mto two groups-—those in which 
the printing is on a white, and those in which it isons coloured ground. These are given 
in the three following tables. The second of the Tables contains one specimen (Vol. VIII. 
320), which is simply dyed and not printed. The third contains nothing but Palempores 
or bed-covers, some of which are admirable illustrations of Indian printing (151, 152, 153, 
154, and 155, Vol. IV.), while others (156 and 157, Vol, IV.) can scarcely be praised, 
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* Thin word (from Chhint, Hind :—variegated), as well as Calico, ia of Indian origin, and in thut fact we have 
another indication of the position which India once occupied as an exporter of Cotton manufactures. 
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Taste 1. Corron.—Parmurep; Waire Grounp. 
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in intervening space, sprigs of flowers 


No. of Measurement. Place of 
Scat rare ee eee eee, Weight ymannfact 
Deseription. i | of eat Cost pander daly 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width, | obtained. 
en +h mre! EE ST TENT ania Lehn OA kl AT em Serer ee teeta Mb. | ee ‘| | ahaa PTS oe 
yds. ing. | ydeins./ Ibs.oxs | £ 5, dd 
VIII. | 3810 | Pattern, 4-inch diagonal stripes of flowers, ; 5 28) I 1 1 49 — Futtygurh, 
of two different patterns, ¢-inch apart : | NWP. 


at 3-inch distances, also in diagonal 
erder. Colours, red, green, and 
black, 


VII. | 811 | Pattern, a §-inch cireular flower and | 5 30} 
foliage in close diagonal order. 
Colours, green aud red. 


V1Il.| $12 | A well filled inch check pattern of small | 5 314 
foliage and flowers in green, red, and 


1 it) 1 . _ Futtygurh. 


a) Futtygurh. 














black. 
X. | 368 | Small, clone, figured pattern in red,ona | 3 24 1 5 0154 ;0 2 O | Masulipnatan, 
white ground. Madras. 
X. | 869 | Rather coarse iexture. Neat pattern, in | 5 26 1 1 | 1 & }0 3 9 | Masulipatam, 
red, and black, of flowers arranged in | Madras. 
diagonal rows. | | 
Xx. 370 | Goud pattern and matorial. Pattern, a | 3 27 1 2 ~— O & © | Masulipatam, 
small neat bouquet, in red, blue, and Madras. 
black, in dingonul order, 6u a white 
ground of bleached cottun. | 
Xx. 8376 | Pattern, o small red circle, in diagonal | 3 18 1 6 | 014 ;0 2 14 | Ponnary, 
| rows at d-inch distances. On this piece | Madrau. 
| is aslight border of threo printed red 
lines. | 
X. 877 | Pattern, a red flower with black stalk, | 3 18 1 8 014 |0 2 O | Arcot, Madras. 
arranged, diagouully, in rows, on a whito 
ground dotted throughout with small 
black spots. 
ne | 378 | Pattern, a small rod foliage and flower | 3 18 1 8 014 |0 2 0 Jitto, 
figure running throughout the piece. 
NF 379 | Pattern (imperfectly printed), a small | 3 18 1 2 012 1}0 2 0 Ditto. 
| dotted figure in red. | 
A. | 881 | Pattern, fowered figure in red and black, | 3 18 L o§ 10 ;0 2 0 | Ditto. 
intersected by cross diagonal lincs and 
curves of the samo character. 
x, 382 | Pattern, a large red flower, with black | 3 18 1o; 012 {0 2 0 Ditto, 
stums and foliage, in diagonal rows, | 
xX. 883 | Pattern, a red stripo edged and figured | 9 18 1 0 | 212 {0 4 14} Pounary, 
with black, aad on the intorvening adras. 
white space or stripe, a small red 
flower with black foliage running 
throughout, 
X. | 3888 | Pattern (good), a small flower in dark blue | 6 0 1 0 1 5 |0 4 6 | Masulipstam, 
and red, arranged in diagonal rows, Madras, 
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Taste 1, Corron.—Prinrep, &¢.——cont. 
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No. of Measurement, Place of 
atk eld) WOU Manufae 
Description. of Piece, | Cost wee 
Sample. Length. | Width. obtained. 








lbson, [ & «8 a, | 
016 | 0 2 O | Sydapat, 
Madras. 


yds. i 
X. 387 | Pattern, a amall flower uprig in black and | 5 0 1 90 
brown, arranged in diagonal rows. 


a) 
2 


X. | 890 | Coarse cotton. Pattern, a flowered pine, | 5 27 112 |0 3 Ditto. 
| of good design, 34 ins. in length and in 
| clone order. Co ours, yellow, red, and 
black. 
x. 891 | Coarse cotton. Pattern, a large flowered | 6 0 1 0 112 40 8 |b Ditto. 
( 
| 
\ 
| | 
| 


pine, 64 ins. long, in black and brown, 
on a plain ground. 





an] 
<=) 
> 
Se] 


X. 898 | White ground. Print. A largo flower Arcot, Madras. 


and foliage pattern, in black and dark, 




















ptinted on » deep red or scarlet (sur- 
fave coloured) ground. Used for petti- 
| cbats. 





a 


x 373 | Red ground. Pattern, a figured stripo in 1 t | 0 2 7 $) Ponnary, Madras. 
black and whito alternately with a 
| small scrolled pattern of foliage and 


| flowers. 


x. | 399 | Print. <A large leaf and scroll pattern in | 5 0 1 4 13sio02Hn 7 Ditto. 
| greon and black. | | 
X. 400 | | Print. Woll designed scroll and foliazo | 5 0 1 4 1 7 | 0 2 74 Ditto. 
| sea n, in black and “reCn on whito 
| ground. | : 
epee. bg ee ee ee 
Tapir 2. Corron.—Printen ; CoLourep Grounp. 
ee Serra I ahaa? Ee a Pe ae SET ee ee ee nee ) ee 
No of | Measurement. my Tace of 
So a 7 Description. pie yee | besa Coat | ipreiceh iks 
Vol. snp Length. iY Width. vbtamcd 
lee geese eee es g ge ie ee ere 
(yds ing ia yds. ins, | thy oz [Bo 4 di | 
VILL | 815 | Peshgeer, A maicrial of English thread, ° 5 0 | 9 O3% ' 1 2/0 4 0 | Shikarpore, 
woven and printed India, Uae i | Sind. 
for peiticoats of poorer classes. A deep | | 
| |  erimsan cotion, surlace ealuured, with 
| lowered pattern in black with ‘white | | 
xpots, in diagonal order. | | 
| | | 
VINI.| 399 Yellow cotton, surface eclourcd. Print, ( § 46 robs t Ge! one Futtygurh, 
a stall rore in red and green, in | N.W.P. 
| diagonal order, | | 
| 
X. 372 , A large pinc pattern in black and white, 7 18 1 oO 11g | QO 8 | Bellary, Madras, 
H 


| ad 


X. 374 | Conrse Fabric. Red ground. Pattern, | 7 0 0 30 
a flowor in white, black, and badly 
printed green, and arranged i in diagonal 
rows. 


7 10 2 O | Areot, Madras, 


ate 
aan, 
vw 
— 
a 
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Taste 2. Corron.—Printen, &¢.—cont. 





ee pedary adeienladeg A | 








No. of Measurement. Place of 

a aA ar EE Sars i ica”. ae > Soe Si ae ie eck alga tte Woi ht ™, Mantufsoture, 
Description. of Pivee. Cost. or where 
Vol. | Sample. obtained, 






















































ibs. oz. # se d, 
Coarse fabric. Red ground, with 1-inch 210 |0 4 14 | Poonary, Madras. 
figured stripes in black and white, # 
inch apart. In intervening spaces, 
rows of amall pines in black and white, 
with patches of green apparently 


added by hand. 


Imperfoctly printed. Black ground, 
with a small white star-shaped flower 
in the centre of a circle, formed by a 
small flowered pattern in rod and 
white. 


A chocolate red ground. Pattern, small 
white dots forming zigzug stripes, 
running across the pico. 


} 3 10 3 1} Ponnary, Madras. 


112 | 0 8 104 | Ponnary, Madras. 


Dark brown ground. Pattern, a sniall 1 9 |0 3 3 | Bellary, Madras. 
“croeper” - like figure in while 
throughout, with ared flower at intor- 


vals, and in diagonal rows. 


Deep red ground. Pattern, small }-inch 
squares, formed by black and white 
dotted lines ; in centre of euch square 
a small star-shaped figure, also in 
black and white. 


Deep red ground. Pattern, a small 
white pine in the contre of a square 
furmed by faint diayonal lines of 
white spots. | 


Deep red ground. d-inch stripesofdark | 7 0 0 29 1 9 |0 2 O | Arcot, Madras. 
red, not quite close tugether, to give 
the effect of a narrow wiute stripo ona 
ret ground. Badly printed. 


Black ground, Pattern, rows of small} 9 0 ] 
white spots in diagonal order, A 
naa and colour much used by the 
arsees, 


Rod ground. Pattern, horizontal stripes | 7 0 0 3] 112 ;0 2 8 | Ponnary, Madras. 
of white spots, somewhat similar 
to the “flashed ” stripe in a pattern 
produced in silk in Benaes and 
Hyderabad. 


Coardo, A dark purple ground. Pattern, | 9 0 1 0 210 |O0 4 14] Ponnary, Madras. 
horizontal zigzag stripe in white. 
Similar to patterns in silks from 
Benares and Hyderabad. 


Black pround, with the small horizontal | 7 9 0 82 110 }0 2 8 | Arcot, Madras. 
zigzay stripca which form a feature in 
some of the Mushroox from Iydera- 
bad, &e. 


Called Gud-ka-cheet. A blue ground with | 4 18 0 31 — {0 2 O | Agra. 
flower or pine, in black, brown and 
white, printed in diagonal rows, Used 
for petticoats by Malays of the poorer 
classes. 


Coarse cotton, dyed with indigo. -| 8 6 0 a4 3 14/0 3 G@ | Beojapore. 


1 1 [0 2 7&| Ponnary, Madras. 





18 |0 3 44] Ditto 


to 
to 
oe 
CS 
n= 
bent 
we 


Ponnary, Madray. 
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Tarte 3. Corron.—Prinrep; Paremporzs, ok Bep-covers. 

















No. of Measurement, Place of 
em Description. Biles Cont, rei esi 
Vol. | Sample. obtained. 


ey en -re, eeeee 








318 |°324 | 1 8)| — | Futtygurh, 


IV. 151 | Flowered pine pattern on green ground, 
teak b ae Bengal. 


with 84 inch border. 


d 


152 | Flowered stripes, alternately pink, white, 


$12 |} 12t | 1 Of] — | Ditto, 
and green, with flowered border. 


4 


153 | White ground, centre small flowered 


312 126 | O 154 — Ditto. 
pattern, 34 inch border. 


4 


154 | Green ground, yellow circular apots,with; 6 O | 1 7 | 1 I} —~ Ditto, 
flowered centres. 


IV. | 155 [Red ground, flowored circular pattern,| 3 9 | 124 ; 1 1 —_ Ditto. 


with special borders, 


IV. ) 156 | White ground, with large flowered pat- 
tern in centre, special borders and 
ends. Poor example. 


49; 4t18 | 1441040 Shikerpore 


than No. 156, but not nearly so good 
as tho Futtygurh specimens, Special 
pattern in end. 

IV. | 160 | Yellow ground, small flowers in crimson | 3 8 1 22 1 8 | O 2 6/ Hazara, Punjab. 
and dark green, arranged in oblique 
stripes. 

OF four. 

XII. | 475 | Glazed chintz; centre pattern a large 
flowered design in evlours on a white 
groand, with a deep 11-inch border of 
elaborately designed stripes of pinvs, 
flowers, and foliage in white and red 
coloured ground. Four woven in one 
piece. 


1 12 1 12 3 6 Masulipatam, 


Madras. 


1 7 
2 9 1 23 0 138 0 1 Paumodee, 


Madras. 


er 


XI. | 476 | Unglazed chintz, large flowered pattern, 
centre iu red, green, &c., with 4} inch 
border, A deep (20 inch) end, with 
special stripes of similar design, en- 
closing a row of flowered pines in 
colours. Printed on uncoloured cotton. 
Two pieces sewn together, form com- 
plote “ Palampore,” or bed cover. 


0 8 0 1 83 ! Masulipatam 


| : Madras. 


XII. | 477 | Unglazed chintz, pattern a large figure 
4 inches in diameter, printed in black 
within a square formed by brown 
foliage pattern, At the end, a row 
of 6-inch figures of armed Sepoys, 
printed in black, and enclosed by two 
acrolls of foliage and flowers of good | 





inde. 
IV. | 157 | Large-flowered pattern. Better 5 0 1 18 115 | 0 G Oj Ditto. 


design, and printed in brown. 


i 


Masulipatam, 


XII. | 478 | Unglazed chintz, large radiated circular | 2 14 | 114 | 018 | O 2 0 oo 
i ras, 


figure, 3 inches in diameter, in brown, 
within a square formed by snothor 
figure printed in black ; 10% inch bor- 
Yer, Lorimed toy foliage and flowers, 
with figures of birds printed in black, 


and enclosed by two serolls of foliage 
and flowers printed in brown. 





COTTON.—-TOWELS, BEDOOVERS, &C. 95 


COTTON.-—-MISCELLANEOUDS. 


A number of articles have been brought together under this heading, which it was 
difficult otherwise to group. As they had special functions, it was thought that it might 
serve a useful purpose to keep them together, using function rather than quality or pattern 
as the basis of the grouping. 

They are all cotton fabrics, but some are white and others coloured. 

Not a few of them, such as the Table Napkins, Doyley’s, and Pocket-handkerchiefs, are 
manufactured to suit European wants, and these illustrate the imitative power of the native 
manufacturer. One of the bed-covers—ruzzai—(433) is a specimen of Indian quilting. A 
considerable quantity of raw cotton is used for this purpose, as quilting is often resorted to in 
the northern districts in order to produce garments which will give a proper protection against 
the cold. 

Tapes form a considerable article of native manufacture, being extensively used in the 
making of bedsteads. The purpose to which they are applied shows that they must be 
strong. A width of two to three inches is common, 


FF res cece ating qk eh read IA Fe emia eid a i yd Lr een naee hella Ness ie tea OP, caplet fe grey S ee ec ete ie Beals LEP een te dasa cen apeaatpmemntaatath geste 
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XI. | 423 Stout plain material, bleached Khu- | 0 33 0 22 ~ 0 4 O| Cuddalore, 


No, of Measurement. Place of 
as eareccaai eee Description. Ramah a een peter td Cost. paces 
Vol. Bemp Length, | Width. obtained. 
‘ yds, ine. | yds, ina. | Ibs, oz. £4 a. 
& Cotton (muslin), deep border,; 020 | 0 20 — 0 4 6 Nellore, Madras. 
bt "| f (39 inches), plain stripes, woven ) per dozen. 
|i in material. | ; 
XI. | 458 us Cotton (muslin), deep borders | 0 20 020 | — | O 8 O | Ditto. 
K (3} inches), plain stripes, woven ) por dozen. 
in material, | 
XI. Damask patiern, unbleached - | 0 21 O21 | — | 0 7 O |} Madras, 
| | | per dozen. 
XI. 420 Ditto, ditto + -| O19 | O19 | | 0 8 0} Cuddalore, 
xs | | | | per dozen.; Madras. 
XT. | 421 | P Diaper, small pattern, ditto a 0 22 | O22) — | 0 8 6 | Ditto. 
fe | | | per dozen. 
XT. | 424 F Damask pattern, ditto - -| 6 30 o29! — | O18 OF Masulipatam, 
Ps | | por dozen.| Madras. 
XI 428 | Ditto, ditto - -| 0 23 023, — _ 9 38 O| Broach, Bombay. 
| | ; por dozen, 
XI 426 rain diaper, bleac shed - Sl O97) O17 > | 0 2 3 | Masulipatam, 
| | | per dozen,| Madras. 
XI. | 422 Iluekaback, unbleached — - -' O35 | 035 ) — 018 0 | Cuddalore, 
| ber dozen.| Madras. 
XI. | 429 Ditto, ditto - -| 033 033 , Q 2 3 Broach, Bombay. 
per dozen. | 
AT |} 425 Diaper pattern, ditto - -}| 086 | 03) | — O 8 0 | Chingleput, 
. per dozen.| Madras, 
XL | 427/18 | Khadee cloth, ditto - . -| os2 | o31 | — | 0 4 ©] Salem, Madras, 
3 | por dogen. 
, | 





| dee cloth, per dozen.| Madras. 
XI. | 4380 ‘ Bleached small diaper pattern. A | 0 27 0 25 a 0 3 O| From Goa, sent 


8-inch border, with a flower and | per dozen.| from Madras. 
foliage scroll pattern, printed in 

red on plain woven fabric. Made | | 

to order. | 
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Tastx. Corron.—Miscerzangous, &c.—cont. 








No, of Measarement. Place of 

: SS Weight Manufacture 

~ eee: of Piece. Cont, orwhere 
Vol, Length, ) Width. obtained. 











yds. ing. | yds. ins, | Ibe. on 2 8 d, 
XI. | 431 | € (A greon stripo, checked by a faint | 018 | 0 13 — 0 9 0} Madras. 


= J blue stripe on a crimson ground. per dozen. 


XI. 432 A Crimson and blue check =~ -| O18 0 18 — 0 8 8! Ouddalore, 
per dozen.| Madras. 


tern woven in pink thread, and Punjab. 
cross stripes at ends, 


my 


IV. | 159 Bleached. Border, blue stripe,7 inch | 4 1 13 


blue stripe across each end. 


2 8 —_ Loodiana, Punjab. 


tw 
oy] 


XI 433 Cotton, quilted with the needle . Ww 2 4 = | Hyderabad, 


Doccan. 


io 
= 
i 
ee 


; 
Xi. | 479 ; Soojney. Counterpane, A largo 2 0 {| O 4 6 | Kurnool, Madras. 
diaper kind of pattern, pro- 

= duced by weaving the design in 

S'\ bleached thread in an unbleached 
ground, End marked by a modi- 
fidation of the diaper puttorn, 
1} inch of extremity quite plain, 
L 


Iv. | 158 leached diaper pattern, diaper pat- | 4 32 1 18 115 | 018 O} Hoshyarpore, 
with a small fringe. | 


te 





XII. | 480 


io 
© 
~— 
7 


Soojnry. A largo Mapor eerie 4] Q 4 6 | Kurnool, Madras. 
similar to last, but in bleached 
cotton on a dark red ground, | 
End marked by a modification of 
thia design, and a small portion of | 
end of plain uncoloured material. 

Slight fringo at extremity. 

| 


i ais * Called also Lulungposh, 





re ee 
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SILK. 


We have now to illustrate the silk, or silk and cotton piece goods which form an 
extensive article of manufacture in many parts of India, chiefly for home consumption, 
but partly also for export, as will be seen by reference to the following Table A., which 
shows the quantities and valuc of the silk goods exported from India and from each 
Presidency to all parts of the world from 1850-51 to 1864-65. 


In the Tables which follow the examples in the Books, these manufactures have been 
grouped under four heads :— 


(1.) In the first one are included the plain, striped, and checked fabrics, which consist of 


silk and cotton, and are employed for Trowserings, and occasionally also for Skirts and 
Cholees. 


(2.) In the second group we have an important class of fabrics, also consisting of silk 
and cotton, and commonly known under the name of Mushroo, which is a satin with a 
cotton back. It is a favourite material, and is used in a variety of ways by the well-to-do 
classes for dress purposes, covering cushions, &c. Some idea of the variety and beauty 
of the patterns produced in this material will be gathcred from an inspection of the 
specimens in the Books.* 

(3.) In the third Table are included the specimens in which silk alone is the textile 
material employed. These, like the others, are used for making up trowsers and other 
articles of attire, and also for linings. It will be observed that in the description of the 
different. patterns, some are noted as bemg favourites with the Ilindu, and others with the 
Mahomedan portion of the community.t 


(4.) In the fourth Table we have a few examples of printing on silk as used for the 
production of a class of goods in voguc amongst the Parsecs and employed by them for 
Sarees, ‘Trowserings, &c. No. 549, Vol. XIV., showmg a dark spot in the centre of a 
white line, illustrates the matcrial and pattern used for making the peculiar mitre-shaped 
Turban worn by the Parsees. The spots, however, on the fabrics most commonly 
employed are smaller than those in the specinien referred to. The white margin round 
the dark central spot is produced by hitching up, and tyimg a thread around small 
portions of the cloth, which on transference to the dyc-trough is not affected by the 


* Alt Mushroo’s wash well, expecially tho finer kinds. As this manufacture is principally used for Cholcer, 
potticouta, and for trousers of both sexes, washing becomes indispensable, and the dycs used are in all eases fant, not 
fading with time, or becoming streaky or cloudy after being wetted. In any huitation of these fabrics, the best 
dyes would be necessary, and such carcful weaving as would enable the gloss to bre preserved in the washing os 
in the Muashrov fabrics, otherwise they would be of no valuo, English or French sutins uro more beautiful both 
in colour and texturo; but it iv needless tu say they will not wash, and therofure would not supply the place 
of “ Mushroos.” 

+ Stated on the authority of the Lahore Central Committee, which forwarded to the International Exhibition 
of 1862 a valuable collection of tho patterns prevailing in the Punjab. 
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colour employed. In many specimens the des are very fine and close to each other, and, 
consequently, involve the expenditure of much time and trouble in‘ their production. 


The rapidity with which the successive little portions of silk ure hitched up and 
ligatured by an experienced hand is, however, very remarkable. 


This pattern is extremely difficult to imitate exactly, and, as it is one of those results 
in which a certain charm arises from the absence of the perfect regularity usually effected 
by machine operations, it is probable that it will still contimue to be produced in the 
laborious and comparatively expensive manner just described.* 


The only other example of a silk material to which we would refer is that presented by 
No, 555, Vol. XIV., a red silk gauze, from Bhagulpore, stated to be used for mosquito 
curtains. 

The original length of the piece was 11 yards, the width 31 inches, the weight 
52 ounces, and the price 1/, 12s. Od., a sum, probably, very considerably beyond its real 
value. Although the only example of a mosquito curtain material here given is of silk, 
it has to be mentioned that this is a very rare application, light cotton gauze or net being 
the article usually employed. The greater portion of the nets exported from this country are 
employed in the manufacture of mosquito curtains, which are extensively used in India 
both by Europeans and well-to-do natives. 


The foregoing concludes the only remarks which we have considered it necessary to 
make regarding the fabrics manufactured from true silk, the produce of the Bombyx 
mori. 


* That it is possihie, however, to produce by machinery at least some classes of this kind of goods, was 
shown by the “Batike” manufactured in Holland and shown by Provinaire et Cic., of Haarlem, in the 
Exhibition of 1862. 
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1. Smx ann Corron,—Puiarm, Srarep, ann CHECKED. 














Mensurement, Place of 
Description, paraaral By bs ed Cost. garage 
Vol. | Sample, Length. | Width. obtained, 








. yds ings. | yds. inn, | Ths. ov. | £ 8 a. 
SIL. | 4447 | Shot, pink silk warp and blue cotton weft. | 11 15 0 23 0 144] 010 O] Tanjore, Madras. 


For petticoats. 


IV. 184 White, with narrow lines of pnie | 9 18 0 2) 1 2 010 © | Lahore. 
green silk, 10 to the inch, # inch 
border, a plain red silk stripe. 
For trowserings. 

IV. 141 Green cotton, with small Tyy-inch | 6 22 O 21 0 12 
yellow stripe dotted with white 
thread and crimson ailk, § inch 
apart. Border (% inch) of deep 
crimson silk. For trowserings. | 

TX. | 838 Green cotion, with d-inch atripes of | 11 27 


0 4 O/| Rutul Mudpore, 
Punjab. 





6 22 110 © 8 G6} Tanjore, Madraa. 
erimzon and white si’. in the warp 
inch apart. 
MY. | 444 Crimson cotton, with green cotton | 0 24 019 O 14|[ O 1 9 | Trichinopoly, 
| and figured yellow silk stripes. A | per cholee| Madras. 
3 piece comprises six of this mea- piece, 
surement, woven with a “ fag ” | 
8 between. For choloecs. | 
XI} «446 - Gauze, blue cotton woft, and rod silk | 7 0 0 23 0 13 014 ©} Trichinopoly 
| g warp, with flashed cross stripes of | adras. 
o white, 2inchexapart, Forpotticonts, | 
XT. | 448 [es °) Dark blue cotton weft, and a silk | 7 0 0 33 0 14 0 8 0; Trichinopoly, 
r warp. Pattern, black ground with | | Madras. 
i flushed spots, yellowand white, and 
| a 14 inch figured stripes of crimson, 
| i yellow, and white silks, § inch 
apart. Used for trowserings by | 
Mahomadans of both sexes. Soosec, | 
for trowserings. | 
XIX | -Ho Dark bluo cotton weft, and crimson | 8 0' 1 0 015 0 6 0}; Syempcttah, 
sik warp. Pattern, flashed spotted | Madras. 
stripes in whito across piece | inch | 
| apart. Soosce, for trowserings and 
dress skirta. | 
MIT. | 451 Dark blue cotton weft, and crimson | 7 0 QO 33 0 12 0 & O| Trichinopoly, 
silk warp. Peitorn, a fine lino Madras. 
warp stripe in white silk. Soosec, 
for trowserings and polticoats. 
XV. | 452 Dark blue cotton weft, narrow stripes | 11 0 0 27 | i 9 0 8 Oj} Trichinopoly, 
in warp, of red and yellow silk. Amiras. 
Soosce, for trowseriugr. | | | 
TX. {| 352 Crimuon silk and black and white | 11 27 0 22 1 0 0 7 O| Tanjore, Madras. 
| cotton check. 
TX. | 353 White cotton, with green and crim- | 11 27 0) 22 1 oO O 7 6} Ditto. 
; gon silk check. | 
rx. 356 i Rose culour silk, with small dark blue | 12 0 022 ; 1 0 0 9 61 Ditto. 
5 cotton check. | 
IX. | 358 |O | Light texture, dark blue cotton, with 11 27 0 22 i 0 0 2 0} Ditto. 
check of crimson ailk. | 
XIV, | 642 Yellow silk in warp, all cotton weft, ; 10 18 0 28 1 64 _ Agra, N.W.P. 
Pattern, a amall faint red check. : 
| 
[ | 
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No. of | 
— i ne Se ul 
Vol, ‘Sample, 
XII. | 500 
XUI.| 607 
XIII! 510 
XII. | Bld 

| 

| 

| 
XU 615 
xm 486} 

| 
XT. 497 
XU 492 
XH 498 
XI  to4 
XUIL., 495 

: 

| 

| 
xm! 496 

{ 
sus. 497 

| 
XU. 498 
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}: Crimson, with 


PIECE GOODS. 


Desoription. 





tl 
| 
; Plain rose pink colour - - - 


Plain dark grean - - 


Plain crimson - o “ 7 


| Ditto, lighter shade than last example 


Plain white  - 7 o 7 





a loom embroidered 
' flower (2 

| and yellow silks. 
| 

t 


, Deep purple, flowered with crimson, 
white, green, and yellow, 


_ Deep crimson, with figured white silk | 


stripes. 


| Yellow, and deep crimson stripes, with | 


| spots of white. 


A bronze coloared ground, with figured 
groen stripes. 


Deep purple ground, striped with a narrow 
| line of yellow, dotted with crimaon, 
i Across the piece are zigzag stripes uf 
white silk, tinged with crim»on, 


Stripes of plain crimson, yellow, and 
green aes last named with » central 
line of red), divided by figured and 
flowered stripes in crimson, ycllow, ; 
and white silks. 


Dark green ground, with cross stripes of 
flashed spots in white. 


Figured stripes, separated alternately by 
plain green, blue, and yellow stripes, 
with central line of crimson and red, 
and a plain crimson stripe, with 


j 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 

yellow central line. 


inches in Jongth) in green | 





1 
| 
I 
| 
{ 
| 
] 


| 
| 


Measurement. } 
—-| Weight 
of Piee 
Length. | Width. | = 
yds. ins. | yds. ing. ! Ths, ag. 
531 |°08a1 | 1 2 
5 37 ia 1 2} 
| 
6 0 | 0 82 | 1 4 
| | 
422, O81 | 0 105 
b 4 
416 | 092); 015 
| 
sie | ose | 119 
| 
| : 
3 0 } 0380) 1 7 
| 
424) 0209 ' 01) 
| 
} 
615 | 1 0 : 1 103 
6 30 | 1o-.1eg 
| | 
6 9 | 033 {1 7 
| | 
H | 
5 0 | 1 0 | 1 10 
| | 
| 
60 | on 1 44 
we 1 6 








a 


| 
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0 
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Coat. 


a. d, 


18 


16 


1G 


18 


ll 


1G 


16 


16 


17 


manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 





- Place of 
| 
ae 
t 


0 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


0 | Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


Tiyderabad, 
| Deccan, 


ifyderabad, 
Deccan, 
bought in 
Madras. 


0 


0 


| TWydernbad, 
Deccan. 


O Hyderabad, 
| =: Decean, 
bought in 
| ‘Madras. 


0: Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
bought in 
Macras. 


G | Tanjore, Madra 


~~ 


| 
O° Tanjore, Madra 
| 
Q Hyderabad, 
' — Deseun, 


' bought in 
Madraa. 


( 


— 


| Tanjore, Madra 


Trichinopoly 
Madras, 


QO | Hyderabad, 







Trichinopoly, 
Madras, ‘ 


~ 
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Tasre 2.—continued. 


eae 









































l 
No, of | | Measurement, | | Place of 
| Desoription. i + me omen obs Cost, —— 
Vol. suai: | Tength, | Width. obtained. 
a | ‘ 
yds. ins, | yds, ins, | Ibs. oz. hos dd. 
XITI.| 499 | Yellow, with figured stripes. Samo | 5 32 | 0 af | 1 4 | 118 0 | Hyderabad, 
pattern as No. 494. | Deccan. 
XIII.| 501 | Crimson, with emall zigzag cross stripes | 6 0 | 032 | 1 3h) 1:16 0 | Ilydernbad, 
in white silk, | | Deccan, 
| ! bought iu 
| | Madras, 
xt! 502 | A deep purple, with ashaded stripe in | 3 20 | 034 | 013 | O11 O| Trichinopoly, 
the warp. l | Madrns. 
| ! 
XIII.| 503 | Crimson, with small zigzag cross stripes | 6 9 | 0338 | 1 9 | 017 0} Trichinopoly, 
in white silk. Madras 
XII; 604 | Crimson, with cross stripes of finshed | 6 3! | 026 | 1 2 | 138 0} Wiyderabad, 
spots in yellow silk. Deccan. 
XIIL.| 508 | Figured stripes in orange, yellow, and; 64) | 0 845} 1114) 1 O OF Tanjore, Madras, 
crimson ; the intervening spaces alter- 
nately greun, purple, and crimson, 
through which (but intersected by the 
ficured stripe)run zigzag cross stripes 
of yellow on the green, and white on 
the purple and crimson ground colour. | 
XIU. | 506 | Purple, with a zigzag gross stripe of | 427 | 0 35 1 6 | 017 0 | Trichinopol, 
i A white like 501 and 608, but tinged | Madras. 
| | with crimson. ! 
XI. 408: Dark criinson, with narrow white lines! 6 0, 1 0 | Lo 5 | OF 0} Trichinopoly, 
! | in warp, | inch apart. | : Madras. 
XTIL' 509 | Orange, with narrow atripes of white,| 615 | 
| | with dark crimson edges. | 
ian | 
NU. SLi | Bright yellow, with narrow figured | § 27 : Oo | 16} 116 01 Hyderabad. 





| 


purple silks ; the intervening spaces | 


dotted with rows of flashed spots, alter- 





| 

! | stripes in crimson, yellow, white, and 
\ 
! 


7 
1 90 2 7 | 018 © | Tanjore, Madras. 
a 
nately crimson and green, arranged | | | 
| 
| 


shape, in green, crimson, and yellow 
vilk, 


} {0 run in diagonal order throughout 
piece. 
} 
XIII! 512 | Rose pink, with figured stripes, of pat- | 5 33 0 30 1} 1315 0 | Hyderabad, 
tern similar to 494 and 499, Deccan, 
| bought in 
| Madras. 
XI1.! 513 | Plain amber colour, with stripes figured | 6 14 1 0 1 6 | 014 0} Trichinapoly, 
| Madras. 
| 
! | 


with flushed spots of an arrow-head 
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Vol. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XTY. 


XIV. 


XU. 


STIL 


XII. 


XTIL. 


XY. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


XIV. 


PIECE GOODS. 


3. Si.x.—-PLarn, Sremep, Cuzoxep, any Fievren. 


cogs bet 





No, of Measurement. 


er aeeones Deseription. Mia deste Weight 
Sample. Length, | Width. | 


yada. ins, | yds. ins. 


521 (Red. Stout fabric. Extensively | 17 15 0 214 
used in the Punjab for making up, 
and also for lining garments. Fa- 
vourite old Mahomedan colour. 


§22 Shot. Blue warp, crimson weft. Fa- | 13 9 0 214 
vourite Hindu colour. 
523 |; | Light green. Favourite Mahomedan | 15 81 | 0 20} 
3 colour. 
524 Shot. Crimson warp, blue weft. | 24 0 0 205 
Favourite Hindu colour. 


532 Rove-coloured. “ Golabeo Duar- | 6 11 0 18 
racaee.” 


540 Pink. “ Yeolah.” Thintexture - {| 11 0 1 5 


641 Bright yellow . 5 .- | 389 18 0114 


131 | Yellow, with Z-inch atripes of deop | 6 17 | 0 28 
crimson. In 2-inch space between 
each, eight narrow black and white 
stripes. Used for trowsevings. 


354 Deop crimson, striped with dark blue | 9 O | 0 30 
fine lines, 15 to the inch. Used 
for irowserings. 


516 Red ground, with figured zigzag | 9 + | 0 37 
stripes. For trowserings. 


Red ground. with flowered stripes in | 8 27 | 0 85 
; white and yellow. In centre of 
intervening spaces a double linc of 
yellow with a centre tinged by an 
underthread of blue. For trow- 
serings. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Green, with flashed spots faintly ' G 0 35 | 
| 
| 





on 
peas 
+ 


marked in yellow running in rows | 

across piece. Uned for trow- | 
perings, &c. | 
I 
\ 


519 Stripes of orange, yellow. red, and; 9 O | 0 34 
green croaswise throngh the pioce, | 

and, intersected Ae the orange and | 

yellow stripe, a acries of flashed 

spots in white pei yellow. For 


trowserin ra. 





pa ae pr OLE 


Srrirep. 





cA 
ad 
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Amber-coloured, with faint longitu- 
dinal lines of white, } inch apart. 
For trowserings. 


525 Deep crimson, with narrow warp | 17 33 0 213 
lines of green, G inch apart. Old 


Mahomedan pattern. 


Yellow, with narrow warp lines of; 15 0 0 22 
red, % inch apart. Old Hindu 
pattern. 


ee ee 


an 
& 
AR a 


527 Deep crimson, with narrow warp | 18 0 0 214 
lines of white, 2 inch apart, Fa- 
vourite Hindu pattern. 


528 Green, with narrow el lines of | 16 15 0 21 
red, # inch apart. Old Hindu 
pattern, 


a 


acre 
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af piece. 


The. 0%, 


2 


1 


of 


84 


i 


O 144 


0 12 


0 14 


” 


23 


et UE ee 


an 
i 
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Place of 
obtained. 
& dd. 
0 O | Lahore. 
16 © | Lahore. 
© O | Lahore. 
9 0O| Lehore. 
10 6 | Agra, N.W.P. 
7 8 | Ahmodouggor 
Bombay. 
9 84! Agra. 


18 103; Deyra Ishmael 
Khan. 


18 0! Tanjore, Madras. 
10 0 | Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 
2 0} Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 
0 O| Trichinopoly, 
Mudras. 
17 O | Trehinopoly, 
Madras, 
19 0 | Tanjoro, Madras, 
O 0} Lahore. 
6 © | Lahore. 
6 OQ | Lahore. 
0 0 | Lahore. 
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No. of 
Vol. | Sample. 
XIV.| 429 
SIV.| 680 
XIV.| 581 
XIV.| 587 
XIV. | 588 
XIV.| 4539 
XIV. | 546 


XIV, 


$51 
533 


585 


CHECEED. 


——a 


536 


485 


cn 
oo 
ibe 
FiGcrep. 
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SILKE. 


Tanur 3.-—continued. 


enema te 


Dencription, 


me 


Plum-coloured, with narrow warp 
lines of yellow, # inch apart. Old 
Hindu pattern. 


Pink weft. Light blue warp, 


with narrow lines of red, 3 ine 
apart. Old Mahomedan pattern. 


Shot. Crimeon weft. Blue warp, 
with narrow lines of yellow, ,4, of 
an inch apart. Old Hindu pattern, 


White ground, with }-inch stripes of 
yellow and red, alternately with o 
qy-inch stripe of purple, ~, inch 
apart. 


Eluiche. A rose-crimson ground 
with narrow warp lines of white, 
# inch apart. Old Hindu pattern. 


Durreeace. Yellow ground, with 
cross siripe of red and green alter- 
nately with a double line stripe of 
a reddish-brown colour. 


Green, pink, yellow, sud crimson 
stripes. A peculiar pattern, with 
flashed angulated figure through- 
out. 


Tartan pattern - - - 


Sungee Charkhunah. Check pattern. 

evarious coloured stripes crossed 

by small angulated lines also of 
erent tints, 


White silk, with faint levender-colour 
stripes in the warp checked by 
l-inch stripos of a dark purple 
colour in the woft, 


White silk, with open check formed 
by a broad and a narrow stripe of 
purple. 


Silk brocade. Green ground, with 
closely studded pattern of a smal 
star-shaped flower in white silk, 
with central spot in crimson silk. 


Pink ground, with stripes (2 inch 
wide and # inch apart), figured 
with a circular flower patiern in 
erimaon silk, and margins formed 
hy a yellow and black dotted line. 





Measurement. 


ee FR rr 


Length. | Width. 


yds. ins. 
15 26 


16 18 


19 il 


14 14 


wee OO 


ina. 
O 214 


() 21 


019 


0 31} 


0 19 


011 


0 274 


0 22 
0 27 


0 31 


O 28} 


Pel rete eres 


rt 


Tha. oz. 
2 $ 


1 18} 


0 108 


O 11} 


0 6} 


015 
0 73 


1 10} 


O 15} 


‘ 





Coat. 





Pigee of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 





. 
G O| Lahore. 


6 OO} Lahore. 
2 6; De Ishmaal 
ha 
— Bhawulpore 
Punjab. — 
14 O| Agra. 


010 6 | Agra. 


wet 


2 0 


Pogu. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


10 O| Benarcs. 


Bhagulpore. 


Berhampore. 


Hyderabad, Dec- 
can. Bought in 
Madras. 


Bhawulpore, 
Punjab. 
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No. of | Measurement. Place of 
: | Weight Manufacture, 
a ate, Nes Deseripsion. -_—_—_—— of fo ay Cont. i 
Vol, |Sample. Length, | Width. | obtained, 
yds. ins. | ydeins, | Ibs, of, | £ 8 a. 
XIV.| 548 | Lake meenia. Blue, Pattern, a cir- | 1 11 1 21 0 53) 0 6 O| Surat, Bombay. 
cular flower in light groen, arranged 


round spot of same colour. Border, 
12 inches wide, scroll, with “ Kutar” 
inner edge ; all in circular red spots. 

XIV.| 549 | “ Black Lahe,” black ground. Puttern,| 110 | 029 | 0 12] © 6 0| Surat, Bombay. 
uare dark red spota, with inner circle 

of white and central det of bluck, ay- | 
ranged in irregular diagonal order. 

Border, 2 inches wide, of crimson 

silk, pattern marked in white spots, 

with dotted centre. Whole surface 

glazed subsequent to printing. 

! 


diagonally, and interspersed with small | 


XIV,{ 430 | Crimson silk. Pattern (arranged in dia- | 0 314 | 0 30 O 3 O | Surat, Bombay. 
| gonad rows) a white spot, with crimson 


central dot; larger design than the 


> 
ts 


foregoing. Border, 3} inches wide, 
black, with figured pattern formed by 


| white spots with dotted contre, inter- 
| persed with red spots, with inner cirelo 
| of white and central speck of black. 
| 
| 





AIV.| 551 | Deop dog ground. Pattern, a check | 0 32 0 31 
formed by cross diagonal rows (2 inch 
apart) of dark red circular spots, in 
each square of the check four similur 
kpots. Border, 2 inches wide, a dotted | 


| scroll pattern, with “ Kutar” inner | | 


| 

0 2 | 0 5 3! Surat, Bombey. 
| 
| 


ee oe 
—s_ = oe 


edge, 


WILD SILKS. 


In the Table which follows are included the examples given in the Books of Textiles 
made from what, in contradistinction to the foregoing, or cultivated variety, may be called 
Wild Silks. Of these the Zussur, Eria, and Moonga are the most common, and fabrics made 
of some of them—and particularly of the Moonga—have probably been known in the East 
from time immemorial. 

Although Tussur is the variety of wild silk best known in this country, the Moonga, 
from its superiority in point of gloss and other qualities, is that most commonly employed, 
especially for the manufacture of mixed fabrics, and for some kinds of embroidery. 

No. 294, Vol. VIIL, is an example of a fabric consisting of cotton striped with Moonga 
silk. 

Mixed fabrics of this description are stated by Taylor to form the fourth class of the 
Textile manufactures of Dacca, the cotton yarn used in their manufacture ranging from 
30’ to 80". 

The Silkk—Muga or Moonga—is imported into Dacca from Sylhet and Assam. It is 
prepared for the loom by being first steeped in water mixed with powdered turmeric, and 
afterwards in lime juice. It is next rinsed, dried, and sized with paste made of parched 
rice and water, without an admixture of lime, and then reeled and warped in the same 
manner as cotton thread. The cloths of this class are of considerable variety both as 
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regards texture and pattern. Some consist chiefly of catton, with only a silk border or a 
silk flower ‘or figure, in each corner; othera are striped, chequered, or figured with silk 
throughout the body of the cloth. The different varieties may amount to thirty in number, 
but the principal ones are the Ku/awroomee, Nowbutee, Azeezoola, and Luchuck. 

These cloths are made exclusively for the markets of Arabia. Some, indeed, are 
occasionally shipped to Rangoon, Penang, and places to the eastward, but the far greater 
portion of them is exported to Jidda, whence they are sent into the interior of the 
country. A considerable quantity of them is sold at the annual fair held at Meena, in the 
vicinity of Mecca. They are made into turbans, gowns, vests, &c, by the Arabs. They 
were formerly transported from Jidda to Egypt, and were at onc time the principal articles 
of export from Dacca to Bassora, whence they were sent to various parts of Mesopotamia 
and to Constantinople. 


Of the Eria, two examples of fabrics from which (Nos. 559 and 560, Vol. XIV.) are 
given, little need here be said. Although possessed of great durability, the Eria, like the 
Tussur, is defective in the gloss which gives such beauty to true silk. 
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No. of | Meosurement. Place of 
ele. | , ee eee || Welight ‘ Manufacture 
| ~~ ad cases of Piece. Cost. or where 
Vol eae Length. | wi Width. | obtained. 
I 
see SRT cece meedremecmnantateatt tite Sairihy etary mam on -——- ee ee + 7 To hen on Sn 
yds. ins, | ydw inn, | The oz, | Ls, 
XIV.| 556 ; Tusaur silk, plain - - - | 10 18 1 J 1 15} | 0 15 104 Warungul, 
Deccan. 


NIV.) 567 , Tussur silk, dyed. Grey warp and blue | 11 0 0 26 1 74,018 O | Bhagulpore, 
| oo weft. A twilled material, 

| 

| 


ATV.) 558 , Tussar silk, a large coloured cheek or | 9 18 O25, | 4 [013 O | Bhagulpore. 
| plaid on a blue ground, woven im 
| culoured Tusrur thread. | 

XIV.) 659 9 Eyia silk, “ Dooklec,” a coarse materin) | 4° 0 034 ; 1 6 10 4 © | Cachar, 

in uncoloured thread, | 

ATV., 660 , Evia silk “ Endi,” a comme material of | 3 2 1 4 1 4 — | Darjeeling. 
| | dyed Erin silk, dyed choculate red. | 

VIIE.; 294 | Cotton, with § inch stripes of Moonga | 4 16 1 O 


QO & — | Dueca. 
kik in the warp, } iuch apart. | 


| 


ad eee eee ” — me Wr eee ee eee ee ee 
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The following description, by Huchinan; of the preparation of Tussur (or, as he renders ‘: 
‘TPasar) thread and its manufacture in Bhagulpore, although given with a certain reservation 
as to the accuracy of some of the details, will be read with interest. 

It has to be premised, however, that the description here given refers to a period long 


anterior to the present. 


* Of the weavers who work in Tusar silk, x» few weave cloth cutirely of that material, but the quantity is so 
trifling that [ shall take no furthor notice of it, and confine myself to detail the accounts of tho miaed cloth 
ewlled Bhagulpuri, becauso almost the whole of it is woven in the vicinity of that town ; for out of 3,275 looms, 
stated to be in the district, 3,000 of thease were said to be in the Kotwali division. The women of tho weavors 
mostly wind the thread, although the men somotimes assist. These people are ro timid, that no great reliance 
ean be placed on what they say; but I shall mention what was stated by two men that came to me at 
Mungger from Bhagulpoor. 

“A woman takes five pans of cocoons (405), and puts them in a large carthen pot with 600 sicca weight of 
water, a small mat being placed in the bottum to prevent the cocowns from being burned. A small quantity 
of potash, tied in a bit of cloth, is put into the pot, along with the cocoons, which aro bailed about an 
European hour. They are then cooled, the water is changed, and they are again boiled. The water is 
poured off, and the cocoons are put into another pot, where they stand three days in the sun cavered with a 
cloth to exclude insects, On the fourth day they are again boiled, with 200 sicca weight of water, for rather 
less than an hour, and then poured into a basket, where they are allowed to cool, after which they are washed 


(2498.) R 
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in cold watdr, and placed to dry on a lsyer of cow-dung ashes, where they remain spread, and covered with a 
cloth, for six hours. The women then picks out such cocoons as ate not quite ready for winding, and 
exposes them for a day or two to the sun, which completes tho operation, Tho outer fllamonts of the 
cocoon are then picked off, and form a substance called Jhuri, of which the potters make -brashes used for 
applying » pigment to their vessels, The fibres from 4 to 5 cocoons are then wound off on @ miserable conical 
reo! which ia twirled round by one hand, while the thread is twisted on the thigh, the cocoons adjusted, and 
the broken fibres joined hy the ether. The cocoons while winding are not placed in water. ‘This thread is 
called Lak, and after the Lak has buen removed, thore remaing another inferior kind of filament, called also 
Jhuri, which is wound off, and is purchased by those who knit strings. Even the cocoons, that havo been 
burst by the moth, aro wound off; but owing to the froquant joinings give a weaker silk. When the Tasar 
is neither very high nor very low, that is, when 404 cocoons cost 8 rupee at Bhagulpoor, a woman boila and 
winds this number in 10 days. 

* Tho kinds of cloths, most usually made, are as follows :— 

“ Ist, Duriyas, the warp consists of three parts of cotton, and two purts uf Tasar of different colours. The 
woof is all cotton of one colour, so that the cloth is striped lengthways, and is dyed entirely by tho weavers 
in the thread. The pieces arco most usually from 20 to 22 cubits long by 14 broad, and on an average éell 
nt 42 aunas, The cotton thread costs 22 annus, the Tasar 10} annns, A man can woavo monthly 7} picces. 

“2nd. Namunahs are pieces from 20 to 22 cubits long and 19 broad; the most common prico ix 44 annas. 
The warp contains about 85 parts of cotton thread, und 21 of Tasar, disposed in stripes of a different pattern 
from those of the Duariya, The woof is all cotton, The cotton costa 21 onnes, the Tasar 14 annas. The 
dying done by the weaver, the drugs costing 1 anna. The Joom makes soven pieces a month, 

“3rd. Chaharkhanahs. The pieces sro about 18 cubits long and ~ of oa eubit wide. The average value is 
24 ra Each loom weaves 64 pieces in tho month, The warp requires 10 parts of cotton, and 15 parta of 
Tasar ; the woof 10 parts of cotton and 18 parts of Tasor, so that the picces arc checkered. The cotton thread 
is worth 6 anvaos, the Tasar Ir. Gas, The dyeing costs 4 annas. 

“dih, Baftahs are pioces of an uniform colour, dyod after being woven. The pieces are of the same sizo with 
the Namunahs. All tho warp is Tasar, the weof is cotton. The former costs 18 annas, the latier 20 annas ; 
the dyeing and washing cost from 3 to 6 rs, for 20 pieces, or on an average 3 annas. The common price of 
the pieces is about 8re. (from 24 to dra.) In the month a loom weaves 6$ pivces. The foregoing kinds are 
mostly made for exportation ; the following is mostly made for country use:— 

“ Sth. Khoriasri are pieces 12 cubits long and 2 cubita broad. They differ in size and fineness from the 
Duriyos. The Tosar costs 6 unnas, the cotton 74 annax; the pieces on an average worth 13 @ra, and a man 
weaves eight pieces a month. Tho weaver dyes this kind.* 


* Buchanan in ‘ Martio’s Eastern India,” Vol. II. pp. 271-4. 
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L.OOM-EMBROIDERY,.--GOLD AND SILVER. 


In the subjoined Table are included the specimens in which gold and silver thread are 
employed in the decoration 6f piece goods. 

The first group shows certain specimens in which the ornamentation is confined to the 
introduction of a gold boarder, which is used as a finish to the Cholee sleeve, &c. 


In the second division, the piece—also for making up into Cholees—is striped with gold 
and silver throughout. 


The third group shows examples of gold figured Mushroos. 


In the fourth and last division, we come to the still more highly ornamental fabric to 
which the term Kincob* is applied. 


Of the variety and beauty of the patterng produced in India by these combinations in the 
loom of silk, gold, and silver, only a faint idea can be obtained from the specimens given 
in the books. 


Those who may desire to acquire fuller information, may do so by consulting the Col- 
lection at the India Museum. 


The European manufacturer who may have attempted the introduction of metal into his 
fabrics, will all the more readily comprehend and admire the results obtained by the 
Indian weaver. The gold or silver thread used in the manufacture of the articles now 
under notice, is made by twisting the flattened wire, called Badla, around silk thread. The 
workmen who manufacture the gold and silver thread are called Batwoatya or Kalabatu— 
Nakad being the name applied to those who wind and twist the silk to make it fit for 
the operations of the former, whilst the weaver of the cloth itself is called Tushdc/. 


The following description, by Captain Meadows Taylor, of the process by which gold and 
silver thread, called Awdllabutoon, is manufactured in India will be read with intcrest. 


“For gold thread, a piece of silver about the length and thickness of a man’s forefinger is 
gilded at least three times heavily with the purest gold, all alloy being previously most care- 
fully discharged from the silver. This piece of gilt silver is beaten out to the size of a stout 
wire, and is then drawn through successive holes in a stcel plate until the wire is literally ‘as 
fine as a hair. The gilding is not disturbed by this process, and the wire finally appears as if of 
fine gold. It is then flattened in an extremely delicate and skilful manner. The workman, seated 
before a small and highly polished steel anvil, about two inches broad, with a stecl plate in which 
there are two or three holcs, set opposite to him and perpendicular to the anvil, and draws through 
these holes as many wires—two, or three as it may be—by a motion of the finger and thumb of 
his left hand, striking them rapidly but firmly with a stecl hammer, the face of which is also 
polished like that of the anvil. ‘This flattens the wire perfectly; and such is the skill of 


* The uame of this material is rendered in a variety of ways—-Kincob, Kunewob, Kincaub, Kumkhwab, 
Keomkub, and lnstly, Kinkhap. The fourth—kumkhwah—is the moat correct rendering of tho original Persian word ; 
although Kincob, as being best known, is that which we have chosen. 

R 2 
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manipulation, that no portion of the wires escapes the blow of the hammer, the action of 
drawing the wire, rapid as it is, being adjusted to the length which will be covered by the 
face of the hammer in its descent. No system of rollers or other machinery, could probably 
ensure the same effect, whether of extreme thinness of the flattened wire, or its softness and 
ductility. ! 

“The method of winding the wire upon silk thread is also peculiar, and is effected as 
follows : 


* The silk is very slightly twisted, and is rolled upon a winder. The end is then passed over 
a polished steel hook, fixed to a beam in the ceiling of the workshop, and to it is suspended 
a spindle with a long thin bamboo shank, slightly weighted to keep it steady, which nearly 
touches the floor. The workmen gives the shank of the spindle a sharp turn upon his thigh, 
which sets it spinning with great rapidity. The gold wire, which has been wound on a reel as 
it passes behind the maker, is then applied to the bottom of the silk thread near the spindle 
and twists itself upwards, being guided by the workman as high as he can conveniently reach, 
or nearly his own height, upon the thread : but it is impossible to describe in exact terms, the 
curiously dexterous and rapid process of this manipulation. The spindle is then stopped ; 
the thread now covered with wire is wound upon the spindle and fastened in a notch of the 
shank, when the silk thread is drawn down and the spindle is again set spinning with the same 
result as before. Certain lengths of the gold thread—‘ kullabutoon are made into skeins, and 
so sold or used by weavers. 

‘* On examination of ‘ kullabutoon, the extreme thinnesss and flexibility of the flattened wire 
and its delicacy and beauty will at once be apparent, in comparison with attempts at a similar 
result, which are observable in Irish poplins or other brocades of Europe, which are made by 
rolling machinery. It is remarkable also, that the Indian brocades, gold and silver alike, never 
tarnish, but retain their lustre and colour even though washed. This is the result of the absolute 
purity both of the silver and gold employed, a point which, in Europe, is probably very little 
considered. There is no doubt that in India ‘Aullabutoon’ with considerable alloy in the wire, 
is also made and used; but never enters into the higher classes of manufactures.”* 


* A proof of the superiority of the Indian, over the European gold and silver wire as usually manufactured, wan 
afforded at the late Dublin Exhibition ; during the progress of which, the chief exhibitors of the Irish Poplins in 
which gold and silver thread was used, had to change their specimens on account of their becoming tarnished: 
whereas the metal embroidered fabrics from India, shown on the same occasion, retained their colour and justre 
thronghout. 
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GOLD AND SILVER LOOM-EMBROIDERIES. 


Description. 
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201 | Blue silk, with J-inch stripes of 
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darker bluc, } inch apart, this 
atripe being flowered at 4-inch 
distances with white silk spots. 
Border, 24 inches wide, of rich 
gold lace pattern in crimson silk, 
with green silk lines. For cholcos, 


Groen silk, with dinch stripes of 


crimson, with black and white 
line. Border (24 inches wide) 
of rich gold lace pattern in crim- 
gon silk, with greon silk lines. For 
cholecs. 


Green silk, In the warp, narrow 


(4-inch) stripes of white with s 
crimson centro line, + inch upart, 
checked by ao similar but faint 
stripe in the weft. 38-inch border 
of rich flowered gold lace pattern 
in crimson silk, with green silk 
marginal lines. For cholees. 


Crimson silk. Narrow dotted white 


and black stripes (+ inch apart) in 
the warp, checked by similar lines 
in the weft, but in white only 
3 inch apart. 3-inch border of 
gold flowered lace pattern in erim- 
son silk, with green silk marginal 
lines, For cholega. 


44] (Deep crimson silk, with (4 inch 
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apart) small stripes of green silk 
into which two threads of gold are 
introduced in the warp. Six of 
these for six cholecs, woven with a 
fag betwoen, constitute one picce. 


Pattern, small crimson silk stripes 


(4 inch apart), into which two 
silver threads are introduced. The 


| 
: 
| 


ground is of blue silk warp and | 


red silk weft, with a dotted angular 


* figure in the blue silk of the warp. 


A piece comprises six of this 
measurement, woven with a con- 
necting fag. 


Pattern, smail crimson silk stripes, 


4 inch apart, into which two 

silver threads are introduced. The 

ground of greeu silk warp and 

aon weft, woven with a small 

n dotted figure. Six of these 
orm & piece. 


Meagurement. 
owen soem eeen| Weight 
| of piece 

Length | Width. 
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Cost. 
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Place of 
Manufacture, 
or where 
obtained. 


we ALU eter tren erly deh 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Sattara, Deccan, 


Sattara, Deccan. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Tanjore, Madras. 
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No. of | Measurement, Place of 
me arte ee | Description, r 7 a Cost. —— 
Vol. | Sample. Length. | Width. obtained, 
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XIII.; 488 Green ground, deep crimson stripe, 
24 inches wide, with lace pattern 
a aes in yellow silks, and scroll 
and flower pattern centre in gold 
thread. In the intervening speces 
a 14-inch flower in yellow silk and 
gold thread alternating with 
smull circular flower in gold 
thread. 


yaad. ing. | Ibs. oz, 


yx & « d. ; 
0 35 112 | 2 2 | Trichinopoly, 


i 


XINT.; 489 Decp purple ground, and figured | 4 27 
stripe (# inch wide) in yellow and 
crimson silk. In the intervenin 
apace a flower sprig in gold thre 
alternating with two small circular 


flowers, also in gold thread. 


0 24 014 2 4 OQ} Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 


BM sHRvO.—GOLD Ficeren. 





— 


0 28 1 & aes Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


0 24 0 14 2 4 O| Tanjore, Madras. 


of gold thread and crimson silk. 


XITL 


XIT.| 490 (xreen ground, with small -incb stripes 
49) 


Deep purple ground, atripod with 
lines of white silk, In the intervon- 
ing spaces# series of 4-inch circular 
spote in gold thread, arranged in 
diagonal order across picce. 

Levender-coloured silk gauze, with | 4 20 

f-inch floworod atripes (14 inch 

apar{) in disgonal order. The 
flower in the stripe repented he- 
tween ihe stripes in three rows, 
clonely woven in similar diagonal 


| 
VII. |} 27 ! 

| 

| 

order, viz. loft fo right. The 

whole of the pattern in gold thread. 
XMT.} 481 ! 

| 


an 


034 1} 2 4¢ _ Benares, N.W.P. 


——-—_., 


Deep crimson silk (satin), with rows 0 26 
of flower sprigs in yold thrend, 
intersected by a double row of 
smaller circular flowers, also in 
gokiihrend. Made up into all kinda 

of garments for both sexes of the | 
richer classes. | 


011 216 0} Trichinopo 
Madras. ” 
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XIUI.| 482 


Deep purple silk, with longitudinal | 5 9 0 34 
figure stripes in crimson silk and 
gold thread. In the imtervenin 
spacer a row of small pines in gol 
threadl alternating with a small 


fizured spout in silver. 


015 | 111 O| Tanjoro, Madras. 


a 


Sirx.—Gotp Freckep (Kixcus). 


wee ee 
——_ ——- 





483 Deep crimson silk (satin). A richly 
figured pattern in gold thread, en- 
closing a flowered design, of which 
the upper portion isin gold thread 
and the lower part or base of the 
figuro is in bright grecu and 
yellow floss silks. 


XI! 484 | | Deep purple silk. A flowered pine- 
shapod figure in gold thruad, in 
rows 4 inches apart, with two 
rows of a citcular (4-inch) flower, 
and three rows of smaller spots, 
all worked in gold thread in the 
intervening spaces. Used for 

L drese skirts. 


0 24 0 14 3 0 0| Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 


-—— a RS 


011 210 0 | Trichinopoly, 
Madras. 
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GOLD AND SILVER TISSUES. 


In these Tissues the flattened wire—called Toaceh—instead of being twisted round 
silk thread, is itself used—the warp or the weft, as the case may be, being of very fine 
silk thread, so as to interfere as little as possible with the continuity of the surface 
presented by the metal. It is thus that the cloths of gold and silver, of which we hear 
in Eastern countries, are made. These ere employed in India by the rich as sashes, for 
mantles to throw round their children’s shoulders, for marriage garments, &c. An examina- 
tion of the examples given in the books and described in the Table below will afford 
good idea of this class of fabrics. 


No. of Meapuremenut | 








as Place of 

Beek, oe aety ee re ets “Afiecee tote elht Manutactnte, 

Deseription, ' of Piece. Cost. or whence 
Vol. | Sample. Length, | Width. ey | procured. 








Oe ee en 


{ 


yda. ins iat ing ibs. ax. ios ad. | 


—_—  — 





Vit. | 261 . 











2 {Fine crimson silk weft, warp of fint- | 2 3] O24 | 0 6 about. | Hyderabad, 
:< toned gold wire. | 116 0 | Docvan, 
r (No. 270 iustrates the use of this 
'& { Rind of cloth os a basis for hand | 
a : embroidery.) | 
WH. | 268 | .B Fine crimson silk weft, warp of gold, | 2 33 0 264 | | 0 Sf | — Tfyderabad, 
4 and striped with crimson silk cord. | wear ' “Deccan. 
VI. | 265 (f° ° | Fino crimson silk welt, warp of gold | 2 0 025 ; O 4 ) 116 Ti yderabad, 
a striped with green silk cord. | | | {  Deecan. 
VIL | 268 {5 | Warp of crimson ek, welt of gold) 1 9 ) O28 | O SQ, — Moorshedabad, 
id (figured). | | | ' Bengal. 
{ \ 
VIL | 262 i¢ (Fine white silk weft, warp of flattened | 2 32 | 023; 0 62) -— —: Hyderabad, 
ty silver wire. ,  Deeenan, 
VIL | 264! : . | Fino white silk weft, warp of silver- | 1 0 | 0 224 : O 1% — | Hyderabad, 
Deccan, 
Vil | 267 EE Warp of white silk, weft of silver -{ 1 4 | 0 334 ! 0 4} ~~ | gare 
wee } j Jenga. 
VII. | 266 ip @ | Hine white silk weft, warp of silver, | 2 33 0 24 | O 64 — | Hyderabad, 
| ‘a4! striped with crimson silk cord, —_ Devean, 
VII. | 269 3 Warp of white silk, welt of silver, |; 1 8 6 31 | QO &} —< Moorxhedabad, 
oa) square fyured pattern. | Bengal. 
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In addition to these tissues, gold and silver lace is made in some quantity at Benares, 
Aurungabad, Boorhampore, Moorshedabad, Patna, Surat, and other placcs. It is of two 
kinds. That called Kenari is from one to three inches in width, whilst the Gotu is only 
from 4 to ¢ of an inch in breadth. 

The gold and silver wire is usually of a superior quality. Occasionally, however, an 
inferior article of gilt or silvered copper wire is employed. Of the importance of using 
only the very best materials in the manufacture of articles likely to be subjected to the 
aperation of washing, we have already spoken. 

In the India Museum Collection is a loom-embroidered fabric from Thibct, to which 
some allusion may here be made. It has been received under the name of Zuchu, and its 
ornamentation has been effected by using a weft of gilt papcr, which has been cut into 
very narrow strips for the purpose. 
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HAND-EMBROIDERY. 


We have now to speak of Hand or Needle Embroidery, a kind of work in which the 
Native shows admirable skill, and one which, in all probability, is destined yet to occupy 
a somewhat important place amongst the list of manufactured articles exported from India 
to this and to other European countries. 

A few examples of this sort of embroidery have been inserted in the books, and are 
classed in the two following Tables, but, just as in the case of the fabrics last con- 
sidered, these are not calculated to afford an adequate notion of the immense number -of 
ways in which not merely the professional cmbroiderer, but many of the native ladies of 
Hindustan, produce patterns of exquisite taste and skill. 

Every kind of fabric, from the coarsest muslin to the richest cashmere cloth, is thus 
decorated ; and though Dacca and Delhi are the places best known for their embroideries, 
there are numerous other places in India in which the workers are equally skilful. 

Dacca, however, has for a very long time been celebrated for its Zar-do-zi or embroidery. 

“From Dacca,” says the Abbé de Guyon, writing in 1774, “come the best and finest 
Indian embroideries in gold, silver, or silk, and those embroidered neckcloths and fine muslins 
which are seen in France.” 

The art is considercd to have been first introduced into Bengal from the banks of the 
Euphrafes. On this subject, Taylor remarks that,“ In the ninth century the merchants 
of Bussora carried on ‘a direct trade with Eastern India and China. Many Mahomedans 
settled at this time in the principal ports of these countries, and, doubtless, they intro- 
duced from the West such arts, and, among others, that of embroidery, as were required 
to prepare the goods suited to the markets of Arabia. This conjecture,” he adds, “ regard- 
ing the origin of embroidery in Bengal, is, in addition to the fact, of this art being only 
practised by Mahomedans, further strengthened by the tradition at Dacca that the needles 
formerly used there were procured from Bussora; and likewise by the circumstance of 
Bussora and Jidda having been, from time immemorial, the great marts for the embroidered 
goods of Bengal.”* 

The following is the description given by Taylor of the embroidery frame, the manner 
of working, &c. :— 

‘The cloth is stretched out in a horizontal bamboo frame of rude construction, raised 
about a couple of feet from the ground, and the figures intended to be worked or 
embroidered are drawn upon it by designers, who are generally Hindoo painters (nugash) 
On woollen cloths the outlines are traced with chalk, and on wuslin with pencil, and the 
body of the design copied from coloured drawings. The embroiderers, seated upon the 
floor around the frame, ply the needle, which, it may be remarked, they do not draw 
towards, but, on the contrary, push from them, as is the case with all native sewers in 
India. In place of scissors they commonly use a piece of glass or Chinaware to cut the 
threads. The zar-doz, or cmbroiderers, constitute a distinct society or Mahomedan guild 
of artisans.” 


‘ Taylu’s “ Cotton Manufactures of Dacca,” p. 
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The examples given in the Books, and grouped in the subjoined Tables 1 and 2, 
embrace representatives from three of the four principal varieties into which Indian hand 
embroideries may be divided. 


1. Hawn Emsrnomery.—Cotron ann SILK, 











No. of | Mensurement. | Place of 

' ee Lo. | Weight Manufacture 

aimee ens Description. of Piece, | O08 or where 
Vol. Semele Length, | Width. obtained, 
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yds. ins. | yds, ins. ! Ibs. ons. | Los d, 
VI. | 262 i Kary. A striped muslin em- | 13 15 O 28 O 144 — Gwalior, 


broidered with spriga of flowcrs. 





Lt OF; 4 0 O 

cotton, with intervening smaller 

aprigs. 

VIT. Plain muslin embroidered with large | 
flower sprig. 


— 


VIL Vine leaf and grape pattern, with | 10 0 00 Ditto. 


intervening double .ows of flower 
| aprige. 








Wer Curroy—Cuikay, 


| 

0 35 : 0133/3 18 O | Ditto. 
me 
| 


Vii. 10 0 O 91,318 0 Ditto. 


VII. 


Flower sprigs in diagonal order, —- 


Bootee. Viain muslin with needle- |} 10 0 Ditto. 


| worked spots in crimson, 


er ne 


VII. 255 Hv stripes of flowers in white | 10 O | © 34 
1 0 01383) 1 10 0 


BS 
o 
a 


Embroidered with Moonga silk. Pat. | 4 24 
iern, a check formed by cross lines | 
of emall leaf pattern, 4-inch apart | 

and in diagonal order. | 


— 
-_ 
iE 


VIII. | 293! 0 12} | 
: 


| 

292 | Piece of Moonga silk and cotton, in 0 331! 0 10 Ditto, 
‘ = 

alternate stripes, Cotton stripes 

embroidered with foliage pattern 


Vin. | 
| 
| 

in Moonga silk. ! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


VILL} = 295 
VIL. | 296 





Cotton and Moonga silk check, em- Nitto. 
breidered with cireular and star- 


shaped flowers in Moonga silk. 


0 13} 


| 
| 
— Ditto. 
| 
| 
| 





(Kasumi) 


Cotton and Moonga silk in alternate Ditto. 
siripes. The cotton stripes em- 
bruidered with blue, red, and 


yellow flowers. 


0 384} 0 113 





VI. 234 Red twill cotton material, with nar- 1 29 
row black cross stripes: 24-inch 
border embroidered with coloured 
dilks. ‘The full picce is cut across 
at centre and joincd at sides to 


form a dress-skirt. 


Sylhet. 


Se a 


Wire Moorea Sun, &c. 


—tremninmeneeien eg as Ss Ae —: 
ce Aa ee ger mm er ee ee ee ee et 


ae Ditto. 


pa] 


VI. | 29: Light blue cotton with cross stripes | 1 29 QO 20 | 
of dark blue: 2}-in. bordor, em- 
broidered with coloured silk and 
cotton. The full piece is cut across 
the centre and joined at sides to 


form u dress-skirt. 
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2. Hano-Empromery.—Goup, Sturver, TrnseL, ann Brerie Was. 
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No. of Measurement. Place of 
os : ane Weight Manufacture, 
Deseription. of Piece. Cont, ot whence 
Vol. | Sample, | Length. | Width, | obtain 
yds. ins. | yds. ins. | Ibs. on, | £ 8 
VU. | 274 | White muslin, with gold flowers -| | 4 1 0 0 3 ome Madras. 
Vil. | 276 | Red mustin, scroll and foliage pattern, ; 9 22 1 8 1 114 _ Madras. 





worked in finttened gold wire, with 
flower sprigs in gold and beetle wing. 

VI. | 277 | White muslin, thickly ombroiderod with 
gold and tinsel. 





1 29 1 13 


VII. | 278 | White muslin, embroidered with gold and | 2 2 1 8 | O 6 ~ Madras. 
tinsel. 

Vil. | 279 | White muslin, embroidered with goldand {| 3 7 112 | 0 8&8! 710 O | Madras. 
tinsel. 

VII. | 280 | Whito a embroidered with goldand | 3 3 18 | O 9 ~_— Madras, 
tinsel. 


XII. | 445 | Green silk gauze, embroidered with gold 
flowers. An inch wide horder of gold 
laco, with figared cdges of crimson silk. 
For cholces. 

XIV.| 652 | Silk gauze, crimson wefi, blue warp ; 

ombroideret with gold flowers. 


0 22 1 7 Hyderabal, 
| Deccan, 
| bought in 

Madras, 

8 0 1 Oo | 0 64] 019 O} Trichinopoly, 

| 

| 
| 


adras. 


MYIV.| 558 | Green silk gauze, ombroidered with gold | 8 0 0 34 0 6 019 O | Trichinopoly, 
flowers, Madras, 
XIV.| 554) Crimson milk gauze, embroidered with | 8 0 10, 0 6&6) O19 O| Trichinopoly, 
| ld flowers. | Mailraa. 
VIE. | 270 | Gold cloth, embroidored with gold thread, | 2 22 020 : 0 6 —_ Madras. 


beetle wing, und silver tinsel, 


a 
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© 
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3 
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In the first part of Table 1 we have specimens of cotton embroidery on muslin, known 
under the name of Chikan work, termed also Chikan-Aari or Chikan dozee. Jt includes 
a great variety of figured or flowered work on muslin for gowns, scarfs, &c. It also 
comprises a varicty of net-work, which is formed by breaking down the texture of the 
cloth with the needle, and converting it into open meshes. According to Taylor, Ma- 
homedan dresscs are frequently ornamented in this manner; and he adds that there arc 
about thirty varietics of this kind of work, of which the Tarter and Sumoonderiah are 
considered the principal. It is said that the business of Chikan-Kari embroidery affords 
employment to a considerable number of men and women in the town of Dacca. 

In the second division of the first table we have a class of embroiderics which, although 
of a comparatively coarse description, occupy a position of some importance, on account 
of the extent to which they arc still exported to Arabia. These consist of fabrics of 
Moonga silk, or of Moonga silk and cotton, embroidered cither with cotton or Moonga 
silk, but generally the latter. 

The following is Taylor's description of this class of goods :— 

“Some of these cloths are embroidered in the cotton portion of the warp with the 
needle, and are then called Aashidu. They vary in size from one and a quarter to six 
yards in length, and from one to one and a quarter yards in breadth. Their price ranges 
from 2 to 20 rupees (4s. to 40s.) per piece, ° 

“Cloth printers (chipigurs) are employed to starop the figures for embroidering on the 
khasida cloths. The stamps which they use for this purpose are small blocks of the wood 
of the khutul tree, having the figures carved in relief. The dye is a red earth, which 
is brought from Bombay, and is apparently what is called ‘ Indian carth” imported into 
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that place ‘from the Persian Gulf. It is mixed with gum mucilage when applied to the 
cloth, and is easily effaced by washing, 

“This kind of embroidery forms the leisure occupation of the majority of the females of 
poor Mahomedan families in the town. The cloths having the figures stamped upon them 
are distributed among the embroiderers of this class, and are worked by them when not 
engaged in their domestic duties. The merchants who carry on this business employ 
male and female agents to distribute the cloths and silk and cotton thread among the 
embroiderers, and through them they make occasional advances of wages to the latter, as 
the work proceeds. The amount earned by each embroiderer is a small pittance, not 
exceeding on an average ten or twelve shillings in the ycar. These cloths are prepared 
solely for the markets of Bussora and Jidda, but chicfly for the latter, to which a con- 
siderable quantity of them is exported annually.” 

In the next, or third division (Table 2) are included the examples in which gold, 
silver, tinsel, and beetle (Sternucera orientalis) wings are employed in the decoration of 
muslin, silk and gold cloth. 

Of the beautiful (silk on cloth) embroidery of Sind, and the still better known embroideries 
in silk and gold on scarfs and shawls of Cashmere cloth, for which Dclhi and other places 
in the north of India are famous, no examples are given in the Books. To form an 
opinion of the beauty and extent of these the India Museum Collection must be con- 
sulted.* 

The following is a statement of the kinds of silk and of gold wire employed in needle 
embroidery at Dacca. The silk is of two sorts, first common, formerly exported under 
the name of Dacca silk; and, second, floss silk. 

Of the gold and silver thread and wire, the varieties are :— 

1. Goolabatoon, for embroidering muslins. 

2. Goshoo, for embroidering caps. 

3. Sulmah, for embroidering caps, slippers, Hookah snakes, &c. 

4, Bovlun, tor the manufacture of gold Jace and brocade. 


LACE. 


Of the ornamental net-work, wrought of threads of silk, flax, cotton, or of gold or silver 
interwoven, to which the term Jace is usually applied, no examples have becn given in the 
Books. The making of lace of this kind is of only recent introduction, and hitherto has been 
confined to Nagercoil and a few other places in Southern India. Some of the specimens 
shown at the Exhibition of 1851 and of 1862f attracted attention, and the subject is alluded 
to here chiefly on account of lace being one of the hand-fabrics which India may yet supply 
to this and other countries. 


* Some of the shop-windows in London frequently display beautiful examples of the class of articles here 
alluded to. 

} Regarding the specimens of lace made under Mrs, Caldwell’s directions ut the Edaiyangudi Missionary School in 
Tinnevelly, to which a certificate of Honourable Montion was awarded in 1862, the Jury remarks,  Whito and black 
lace from Tinnovelly, showing considerablo aptitude for this class of manufacture, and that with perseverance great 
progress would likely be made.” 

Some good specimens of India-made lace are to be seen in the India Museum Collection. 
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WOOL. 


We have now to place before th. reader such information as we possess regarding fabrics 
made of wool. 

In treating’ of these we shall reverse the order hitherto adopted, and speak first of the 
more elaborate productions of the native loom, particularly of those known as Cashmere 
shawls, leaving the commoner fabrics for after consideration. | 


' CASHMERE SHAWLS. 


Some of the ways in which the Cashmere shawl is worn by Native. gentlemen will be 
seen in Pl. VIIT.*—opposite—the persons of the three first figures being adorned with this 
costly production. 

The importance of the Cashmere shawl manufacture as an article of export, will be gathered 
from the @ibjoined Table, which shows the value of. the Cashmere shawls. exported from 
India to various countries during the past fifteen years. 


* This Plate, on account of our having after its axecution chosen, under tho head of Woollen-goods, to deal first 
with Cashmere Shawls, is made to precede instead of follow Pl. VO. 
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CASHMERE SHAWLA. 12) 


It has to be noted that, elthough the name of Cashmere attaches to all the shawls of 
the description under notice, a very considerable proportion of them are now manufactured 
within our own territory. The following extract from the Report of the Lahore Central 
Committee for the last International Exhibition (1862) affording, as it does, the latest 
information on the subject, is here inserted; and this, although involving some repetition 
of details, will be followed by an extract from the Report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
in connexion with the Exhibition of 1851, and also by Moorcroft’s still more elaborate, but 
much less recent, account of the manufacture as practised in Cashmere at the period of his 
travels through Ladak and Cashmere between the years 1819 and 1825. 

Referring to shawls, the manufacture of the Punjab, the Lahore Committee (1862) state:-— 

“This is now by far the most important manufacture in the Punjaub; but thirty years 
ago it was almost entirely confined to Kashmere. At the period alluded to, a terrible famine 
visited Kashmere; and, in consequence, numbers of the shawl-weavers emigrated to the 
Punjaub, and settled in Umritsur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelalpur, and Loodianah, 
in all of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. The best shawls of Punjanb 
manufacture are manufactured at Umritsur, which is also an emporium of the shawl trade. 
But none of the shawls made in the Punjaub can compete with the best shawls made in 
Kashmere itself; first, because the Punjaub manufacturers are unable to obtain the finest 
specics of wool; and sccondly, by reason of the inferiority of the dyeing, the excellence of 
which in Kashmere is attributed to some chemical peculiarity in the water there. On receipt 
of the raw pashum or shawl wool, the first operation is that of cleaning it; this is done 
generally by women; the best kind is cleaned with lime and water, but ordinarily the wool 
is cleaned by being shaken up with flour. The next opcration is that of separating the hair 
from the pushum; this is a tedious operation, and the value of the cloth subsequently 
manufactured varics with the amount of care bestowed upon it. The wool thus cleaned and 
sorted is spun into thread with the common ‘churka’ or native spinning-machine. This is 
also an operation requiring great care. White pashumeca thread of the finest quality will 
sometimes cost as much as 2/. 10s. alb. The thread is next dyed, and is then ready for 
the loom, The shawls are divided into two great classes—1. Woven shawls, called Teliaalah ; 
2. Worked shawls. 

“ Shawls of the former class are woven into separate pieces, which are, when required, 
sewn togcther with such precision that the sewing is imperceptible. These are the most 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls, the pattern is worked with the needle upon 
a piece of plain pashumcea or shawl cloth. 

“ A woven shawl made at Kashmere of the best materials, and weighing 7 lbs., will cost 
in Kashmere as much as 300/.; of this amount the cost of the material, including thread, 
is 30/., the wages of labour 1002, miscellaneous expenses 50/., duty 704. 

“ Besides shuwls, various other articles of dress, such as chogas, or outer robes, ladies’ 
opera-cloaks, smoking-caps, gloves, &c., are made of pashumeea. 

“ Latterly great, complaints have been made by European firms of the adulteration of the 
texture of Kashmere shawls; and there is no doubt that such adulteration is practised, 
especially by mixing up Kirmanee wool with real pashum. In order to provide some guarantee 
against this, it has been proposed that a guild or company of respectable traders should 
he formed, who should be empowered to affix on all genuine shawls a trade mark, which 
should be a guarantce to the public that the material of the shaw! is genume pashun, 
especially as the Indian Penal Code provides 1 punishment for those who counterfeit or 
falsify trade marks, or knowingly sell goody marked with false or counterfeit trade-marks. 
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« At Delhi shawls are made up of pushumeea, worked with silk and embroidered with 
gold lace. A very delicate shawl is made of the wool of a sheep found in the neighbourhood 
of Ladak and Kulu; the best wool is procurable in a village near Rampur, on the Sutlej; 
hence the fabric is called ‘Rampur chudder” Other woollen manufactures in the Punjaub 
are Peshawur chogas, made of the wool of the Dumba sheep, and of camel’s hair, and chogas 
inade of Patti, or the hair of the Cabul goat.” . 


Of the raw woollen substances used in the Punjaub for the manufacture of shawls, and for 
some of the fabrics which will afterwards be referred to, the Committce give the following 
description :-— 

* 1. Pushum, or shawl wool, properly so called, being a downy substance, found next 
the skin and below the thick hair of the Thibetan goat. It is of three colours: white, drab, 
and dark lavender (Tusha). 

“The best kind is produced in the semi-Chinese Provinces of Turfan Kichar, and exported 
vid Yarkand to Kashmere. All the finest shawls are made of this wool, but as the Maharajah 
of Kashmere keeps a strict monopoly of the article, the Punjab shawl-weavers cannot procure 
it, and have to be content with an inferior kind of Pashum produced at Chathan and exported 
vid Lich to Umritsur, Nurpur, Loodianah, Jelapur, and other shaw]-weaving towns of the 
Punjab. The price of white pashum in Kashmere is for uncleaned, 3s. to 4s. per 1b.; ditto, 
cleancd, 6s. to 7s. per Ib. Of Tusha ditto, uncleaned, 2s. to 3. per Ib.; cleaned, from 
5s. to 7s. ; 

“2. The fleece of the Dumba sheep of Cabul and Peshawur—-This is sometimes called. 
Katuli Pashum. It is used in the manufacture of the finer sorts of chogas, an outer robe 
or cloak with slecves, worn by Affghans and other Mahomedans of the Western frontier. 

“3. Wahab Shahi, or Kirmani Wool.—The wool of a sheep found in Kirman, a tract of 
country in the south of Persia, by the Persian Gulf, It is used for the manufacture of a 
spurious kind of shawl-cloth, and for adultcrating the texture of Kashmere shawls. 

4, The huir of a goat cnnmon in Kabul and Peshawur, called Pat, from which a texture 
called Puttw is made. 

65, The woolly hair of the camel.—From this a coarser kind of choga is made. 

“6. The wool of the country sheep of the Plains.—Regording the production of wool in 
the Himalayan or Sub-Himalayan portion of the Punjab, the last year’s Revenue Report 
states that ‘(here can be no doubt that the valleys of the Sutlej, Ravee, Chandrabaga (or 
Chenab), Namisukh, and other tributaries of the Indus, supply grazing grounds not to be 
surpassed in richness and suitableness in any part of the world. The population inhabiting 
them are chiefly pastoral; but owing to sloth and ignorance, the wool they produce is but 
small in quantity, full of dirt and ill-carcd for in every way. The government of the Punjab 
have made efforts to improve the breed by the importation of Merino rams, but hitherto 
with little success. However, a truss of Merino wool produced at Huzara, a hill district 
to the north-west of the Punjab, and sent to England in 1860, was there valued at ls. 6d. 
per lb.” 


The following is an extract from the Report ou Cashmere shawls by the Committee for 
the Exhibition of 1851, to which reference has already been made.* 


* Extracted from the Official Mlustrated Catalogue of the Exhibition of 1851. Members of the Committec, 
Dr. If. Falconer, Juseph Agaberg, and Jorykissen Moukerijee. 
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“The principal articles of pushmina, or shawl-wool, manufacture may be classified under 
the following heads :— 
I, Doswaia, or long shawle, 34 by 14 guz. 
If. Kussasa, or square shawls, 14 or 24 guz. square. 
II. Jamewans, or striped shawl pieces, 33 by 14 guz. 
IV. Utwan, or plain white shew! cloth. 
V. Miscellaneous, such as carpets, canopies, saddle-cloths, and various articles of dress, 
stockings, gloves, turbans, &c. 


J. Dosxauias, or Lone Suawss. 


* Doshallas, or long sbawls, invariably manufactured and sold in pairs, are the most esteemed 
production of the looms of Cashmere. ‘They vary greatly according to the richness of the 
patterns, all of which are distinctly named, and according to the colours of which the dyers 
profess to make upwards of fifty tints, but the Sub-Committee will confine themselves to the 
leading colours, viz., black, white, crimsons, purple, blue, green, and yellow. 

“Of the finest doshatlas, the principal varieties in pattern depend upon the amount of 
decoration of mitton, or centre piece, the pulia, or border pieces, being always richly flowered. 
The following are the leading kinds :— 


1. Khale mitéon, or plain ficld shawls ; 

2. Poor mition, or full flowered field ; 

3. Chand-dar, chantahi-dar, alifda koonj boothadar ; 
according to ornament, being a moon or circle in the centre, four half-moons, green sprigs on 
a plain ground, a group of' flowers at the corners, or any combination of these. 

“The Sub-Committee would restrict their consideration of the colours to eight kinds, 
viz., 1. White, sada or safaed. 2. Black, mooshige. 3. Crimson, goolanur. 4, Scarlet, kermisi. 
5, Purple, ooda. 6. Blue, ferezee. 7. Green, zingure. 3. Yellow, zurd. 

“Fine long shawle with plain fields of handsome patterns (kAalli mitton) are procurable 
at about 1,200 rupecs per pair, and full flowered (poor mition) at about 1,500 rupecs. 
Taking the average of thcse 1,350 rupees, as representing the price of the third class, 
including chand-dar, chantahi-dar, &c.,.and as the average price of the whole; and supposing 
a pair of each of the above cight colours were ordered of the three several classes of pattern 
we should have twenty-four pairs of shawls, at 1,350 rupees, making 32,400 rupees in all. 


II. Kussapas, or Square SHAWLS. 


“ Kussabas, or square shawls, called also Roomals, are of two classes, viz., Aanee Roomal, 
or loom-manufactured, and Umlee Roomal, or necdle-embroidered shawls. In form they are 
more suited to the taste of the Europeans than the long shawls, and are made and sold singly. 
They run through the same range of colour and pattern as the long shawls. The needle-worked 
kinds are much cheaper than the loom-manufactured, and the embroidery is far superior 
in pattern and execution to the scarfs and shawls embroidered at Delhi. Assuming eight 
colours and three patterns of each of the Kanee Roomal, at an average of 400, 300, and 500 
rupeca each, twenty-four square shawls would cost 9,600 rupees, and the same number of 
needle-worked of Umlee Roomals, at an average of 225, 150, to 300 rupees, would cost 


5,400 rupees. 
(3428.) T 
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III. Jamewars, 


“ Jamewars form the third great class: they are handsome striped loom-wrought fabrics 
‘of rich patterns, of which the French striped coloured muslins are printed imitations. They 
are manufactured of an infinity of patterns, but the principal kinds are the Rega-bootha, or 
small flowered; the Airkha-bootha, or large flowered; and the Jhaldar, or netted patterns. 
The most elaborately worked cost as much as 2,000 rupees each. 


IV. Uiwan. 


“ (Ulwan, or plain shawl wool-cloth, is woven like plain muslin, without flower or ornament, 
and is made in picces of various lengths. It forms the centre portion or mifton of shawls, 
and is used for turbans and cummurbunds. It is well adapted for ladies’ dresses. Eight 
pieces of twenty yards cach of the different colours above-named, at six rupees per yard, 
would cost 960 rupees. 

Another fabric is made which may be included under the same head as Uiwan, called 
Muleeduh-pushmina, being intended to imitate European broad-cloths. It is formed of Ulwan 
manipulated in a peculiar manner in water, so as by rubbing to teaze out the wool of the 
thread and raise it into a nap. A picce of twenty yards, at six rupees, would cost 120 rupees. 

“ A coarser fabric of the same class is manufactured in the Hill State, to the north-west 
of Simla, called Putfvo-peshmina, which possesses great softness and warmth—in many 
respects rivallmg fine broadcloth.” 


The following is Moorcroft’s* account of the shawl manufacture in Kashmir: 
“The first task of the spinner is to separate the different materials of which the fleece 
consists, usually in about the followmg proportions : 


Coarse hair - - - ly scerst 
Seconds or Phiri - - ‘7 
Dust and foreign substances oh, 
Fine wool - . -2 ,; 
6 ,, or 1 tarak. 


“ Much attention is requisite to free the wool from the hair, and the proccss is a tedious 
one. 

«The next step is cleaning and separating the wool. A quantity of husked rice is steeped 
in clean cold water, for a day and a night, or longer, until it becomes soft, when it is 
ground, or bruised upon a stone slab, to fine flour. Thin layers of this and of the picked 
wool are laid alternately, and squeczed with the hand until they are completely inter- 
mixed. A little water may occasionally be sprinkled over the heap, if the weather is hot 
and dry, else it is not necessary. Soap is never used, as it makes the wool harsh; and 
its employment in Hindustan being communicated to the Kashmirians, induced them to 
boast that in this matter, at least, they were more knowing than the Europeans. After 
being thus treated for about an hour, the flour is shaken out, the wool opened and torn 
to pieces, chiefly by the nails, and made into somewhat square, thin, clastic pads called 
Tumbu. In this process the Phiri, or seconds wool, is extricated, Though too coarse 


ever eee teed Fie 


* Moorrioft’s Travels in Kashwir, &c.. pp. 168 to 194. Vol. IJ. Murray: London, 1841. 
{ The ordinary Indian seer is u little over 2 Tba,, and may be that to which Mooreroft here alludes. 
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for fine shawls it is used in the manufacture of those of inferior quality, and of & strong 
shawl cloth called “ Patu.” The tumbu is then worked out into a thin, dat roving, about 
half « yard long, which is called a Mdld. The mialé is folded up to the size of the 
tumbu, and deposited in a deep pot of red earthenware, called a Tuskas, to be out of 
the way of dust or accident, till required for the spinning wheel. 

“The wheel is constructed on the same principle as that used in Hindusten, but varying 
in neatness of form and finish, according to its price; the rudest, the Zukhtidar, or 
Pachimdar, costs a half rupee; the Katzker, which is the most serviceable, three or four 
rupees; and Pukhehedar, which is used .by those who spin for amusement only, costs 
from six to 16 rupees. The iron spindle is enclosed in a cylindrical tube of straw or 
reed grass, and runs through two elastic twists of grass ; and instead of one line of radii, 
or spokes, supporting a continued circular wooden rim, there ure two circular parallel walls 
of flat spokes in contact at their edges, leaying between them, at their outer circum. 
ference, an empty space. A hair cord, fastened to the loose end of one of the spokes, is 
carried across the space or trough to the end of the next spoke but one on the oppo- 
site side, and having been passed round, it returns to a spoke on the side from which 
it began. By a continuation of this process a rim is formed of a surface of hair cord, 
over which runs a small band that is said to be seldom cut by the friction to which it is 
exposed. The principle kept in view by this arrangement of spindle and rim, is to pro- 
duce a continuance of soft clastic movements without jerk or stiffpess, to prevent the yarn 
breaking on the occurrence of any slight interruption in drawing it out. 

* Women begin to work at daybreak, continue with little imterruption the whole day, if 
not taken off by other domestic affairs; and extend their labour until very late in the 
night, spinning by moonlight, when available, and when they cannot afford to purchase 
oil for a lamp. The fine wool is commonly spun into about 700 gaz,* each gaz consist- 
ing of 16 girahs, about equal to nails, This yarn is doubled and formed into twist, which 
is cut into 200 lengths, each Icngth of 34 gaz, this measure being suited to the Jength 
of the warp for a shawl. From the phirt, or seconds wool, about 100 gaz of yarn are 
also produced. . 

“The yarn of the fine wool is sold sometimes by measure and sometimes by weight. 
A hundred lengths of yarn of fine wool doubled, and each 3) gaz, bring ordinarily 
seven tangas, or about seven pence. But if the same kind of yarn be sold without being 
doubled or twisted, the price is regulated by weight—a pal bringing from 12 annas to one 
rupee four annas, according to the demands of the market. The yarn from phiri, or 
seconds wool, is sold only by measure, but the gaz employed consists of no more than 
12 girahs, or nails, that is, of four girah less than the gaz in ordinary use. 100 yards 
of phirt twist, and each of two short gaz, or of 24 girah, sell for one and a half tangaf, 
three pice, or about three half-pence. Although calculations upon this matter can be little 
more than approximations, yct 3d. or 3$d. per day, or from 3 rupees to 3 rupees 8 annas, 
or from 6s. to 7s. a month, may be taken as the general carnings of an industrious and 
expert spinner in Kashmir: out of which, however, must be subtracted the price of the 
wool, leaving only 1 rupee 8 annas (or about 3s.) for her labour. 

“If shawl wool be furnished to a spinner to clean and to epin, 8 annas are paid for spinning 
one pal, or 34 rupees weight of yarn of the requisite quality for shawls. Sheep's wool, 


* The Gaz or Guz is about 1 yard. The Girah is given as 2} inches. 
+ Thirty-two tangas or annes equal two rupees. 
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spun by contract, is paid for by the pao, or } seer, at the rate of from @ tangas, or 4 
fice, to 12 annas per pao, according to the fineness of the yarn; and the spinning of this 
quantity into yarn suited for shawls will occupy a woman for eight days. There sre 
several varieties of thread, distinguished by different degrees of fineness. From one pal of 
clean, fine, shaw! wool a spinner will draw from 100 to 1,000 threads of 34 gaz each. There 
is not such a difference between the price of coarse and of finc yarn as might be expected, 
owing to the greater expenditure on the former of a material that is dear, and on the 
latter, of labour that is cheap. Shawl wool is sometimes spun by men with a loose 
spindle like that used in Ladakh. These men.are called Zrakhans, and the yarn thus 
spun is the finest ; but very little of it isnow made. Girls begin to spin at the age of 
10, and 100,000 females are employed in this occupation in Kashmir. About one-tenth of 
this number are supposed to spin for the purpose of obtaining shawls for themselves, or 
for other members of their families, and nine-tenths to earn a livelihood. 


“The Puimangu keeps a shop for the purchase of yarn, but also sends people to collect 
it from the houses of the spinners, who give notice of their approach by ringing a bell. 
The yarn is sold to the weavers at a profit of from one pice to a tanga in the rupee, 
As a large stamp duty is levied on shawl goods when finished, the exportation of the 
yarn is forbidden, and the prohibition is enforced by heavy fincs and imprisonment. Much 
of it is, nevertheless, exported to those places in the Punjab where the expatriated weavers 
have settled. 


“ Having ascertained the kind of pattern most likcly to suit the market, the weaver 
applies to persons whose business it is to apportion the yarn according to the colours 
required; and when this is settled, he takes it to another, whose function it is to divide 
the yarn into skeins accordingly, and cach skcin is delivered to the Rangrez, or dyer. 
When the body of the cloth is to be left plain, the phzri, or seconds yarn, is alone 
givento be dyed. This is generally about the thickness of common cotton sewing thread, 
is loosely twisted, of a coarser quality than the yarn used for the cloth, and is prepared 
for employment in flowers, or other ornaments, from its standing higher, and being, as it 
were, embossed upon the ground. 


“The dyer prepares the yarn by steeping in cold water. He professes to be able to 
give it 64 tints, most of which are permanent. Each has a separate denomination; as 
for instance, the crimson is termed Gulunur (pomegranate flower); the best kind is derived 
from cochineal imported from Hindustan; inferior tints are from Lac and Kirmis 
(Chermes), distinguished as Kirmisi, Kirmdana, and Kirmisi lac, or cochineal, and lac 
chermes ; logwood is used for other red dyes; blues and greens are dyed with indigo, or 
colouring matter extracted by boiling from European broad cloth. Logwood is imported 
from Mooltan, and indigo from India. Carthamus and saffron, growing in the province, 
furnish means of various tints of orange, yellow, &c. The occupation of a dyer is 
invariably hereditary. The whiter and finer the fibre of the wool, and the finer the yarn 
into which it is made, the more capable it is said to be of receiving a brilliant dye; and 
this is one reason why the fine white wool of the goat is preferred to that of sheep. 


“The Nakatu adjusts the yarn for the warp and for the weft. That intended for the 
former is double, and is cut into lengths of 34 gaz, anything short of that measure being 
considered fraudulent. The number of these lengths varies from 2,000 to 3,000, accord- 
ing to the closeness, or openness of texture proposed, and the fineness or coarseness of the 
yarn. 
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“The weft is made of yarn which is single, but a little thicker than the double yarn 
on twist of the warp. The weight of the weft is estimated at half more than that of the 
warp, The Nakatu receives the yarn in hanks, but returns it'in balls: he can prepare 
in one day the warp and weft for two shawls. 

“The Pennakamguru, or warp dresser, takes from the weaver the yarn which has been 
cut and reeled and stretching the lengths by means of sticks into a band, of which the 
threads are slightly separate, dresses the whole by dipping it into thick boiled rice water. 
After this the skein is slightly squeezed, and again stretched into a hand, which is 
brushed and suffered to dry; by this process each length becomes stiffened and set apart 
from the rest. 

“Silk is generally used for the warp on the border of the shaw], and has the advantage 
of showing the darker colours of the dyed wool more prominently than a warp of yarn 
as well as hardening and strengthening, and giving more body to the edge of the cloth. 
When the border is very narrow it is woven with the body of the shawl; but when 
broader, it is worked on a different loom, and afterwards sewn on the edge of the Shaw! 
by the Rafuyar, or fine drawer, with such nicety, that the union can scarcely be 
detected. The silk is twisted for the border warp by the Zabgar. The warp differs in 
breadth, the narrowest consisting of 20, and the broadest of 100 threads. From the Tabgar 
the silk is handed to the Alakaband, who reels it and cuts it into the proper lengths. 
The operation of drawing, or of passing the yarns of the warp through the heddles, is 
performed precisely in the same way as in Europe, and the warp is then taken by the 
Shal-baf, or weaver, to the Joom. The weavers are all males, commencing to learn the 
art at the age of 10 years. In all transactions there are two parties, the master, or 
Ustid, and the scholar, or Shahgird, the former being the capitalist, the latter the 
mechanic. Work is executed under four different conditions: first, for wages, when it 
almost always happens that a system of advances has occurred, by which the workman 
is so deeply indebted to his employcr that he may, in some sort, be considercd as his 
bondslave. Secondly, upon contract, of which the common term is, that one pice is paid 
for every hundred needles carrying coloured yarn that shali have been each once passed 
round as many yarns of the warp. ‘Third, a sort of partnership, in which the Ustéd 
finds all the materials, and the workmen give their labour. When a shawl is sold, the 
outlay of the Ustdd is deducted from the price, and the remainder is divided into five 
shares, of which one goes to the master, and the other four to the workinen. The fourth 
mode is an equal division of the proceeds; in which case the master not only finds the 
materials, but feeds the workmen. Three men are employed upon an embroidered shawl of 
an ordinary pattern for three months, but a very rich pair will occupy a shop for 18 months. 

“The loom differs not in principle from that of Europe, but is of inferior workmanship. 
An Usted has from three to 300 in his establishment, and they are generally crowded 
together in long, low apartments. When the warp is fixed in the loom, the Nakash, or 
pattern drawer, and the Tarah-guru and Talim-guru, or persons who determine the propor- 
tion of yarn of different colours to be employed, are again consulted. The first brings 
the drawing of the pattern in black and white. The Zarah-guru, having well considered it, 
points out the disposition of the colours, beginning at the foot of the pattern, and calling 
out the colour, the number of threads to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be 
followed, and so on in succession, until the whole pattern has been described. From his 
dictation the Talim-yuru writes down the particulars ina kind of character or shorthand, 
and delivers a copy of the document to the weavers. 
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“ The workmen prepare the fis, or needles, by arming each with coloured yarn of 
about four grains weight. These needles, without eyes, are made of light smooth wood 
and have both their sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent their becoming rough or 
jagged through working. Under the superintendence of the Turah-gwru, the weavers knot 
the yarn of the éwi to the warp. The face, or right side of the cloth, is placed next 
to the ground, the work being carried on at the back or reverse, on which hang the 
needles in a row, and differing in number from 400 to 1,500, according to the lightness 
or heaviness of the embroidery. As soon as the Ustdd is satistied that the work of 
one line or woof is completed, the comb is brought down upon it with a vigour and 
repetition, apparently very disproportionate to the delicacy of the materials. 

“The cloth of shawls is generally of two kinds, one plain, or of two threads, one twilled, 
or of four threads. The former was, in past times, wrought to a great degree of fineness, but 
it has been, of late, less in demand. The various twilled cloths are usually from five to 
12 girahs, or nails, wide. Shawls are twilled, and are commonly about 24 nails broad, and 
differ im their extent of field. Two persons are employed in weaving a cloth of this 
breadth. One throws the shuttle from the edge as far as he can across the warp, which 
is usually about half way. It is there seized by the second weaver, who throws it 
onwards to the opposite edge, and then returns it to his companion, who, in his tarn, 
introducing his fiugers into the warp, forwards the shuttle to the edge whence it started, 
and then recommences the operation. The cloth thus made is frequently irregular, the 
threads of some parts of the woof being driven up tightly, and in others left open, from 
which results a succession of bands, sufficiently distinguishable whilst without colour, but 
stil] more obvious when dyed. The open texture is, in a degree, remediable by the 
introduction of fresh threads; but there is no sufficient cure for that which has been 
much cormpacted. One might be led to suspect that there cxisted some radical defective. 
ness in the principle of this mode of weaving not readily mastered, were not picces of 
cloth found occasionally of an almost perfect regularity of texture. But the greatest 
irregularity is discoverable in those shawls which have the deepest and heavicst borders, 
and a further examination compels me to retract an observation somewhere made of the 
artist being so much engrossed by attention to the work of the pattern as to neglect the 
structure of the ficld. The edge of the warp in the loom is filled with the heavy thread 
of the phiri, or seconds yarn, charged also with colour, so that in a few lines the front 
of the worked part advances beyond that of the plain part or field, and an endeavour 
to equalize this betrays the weaver into a work which proves fruitless; and, in general, 
the heavier the embroidery on the border, and, of course, the higher the price of the 
shawl, the less regular is the structure of the cloth. Such indeed, in some instances, is 
the degradation of the cloth in the field, as to induce some foreign merchants to cause 
it to be removed, and another piece to be engrafted within the edge of the border. But 
in this case there is no other remedy than in a judicious selection of a sheet of the same 
breadth and fineness; for, although two breadths of the narrow cloth might fit the 
vacant space, yet these must be joined by the rafugar in the middle; and, although this 
can be so done that the band differs not in thickness from the rest of the cloth, yet the 
jomt is discernible when held between the eye and the light, from the threads in the 
Joined breadth vot being continuous in the same line; whereas any irregularity of this 
nature is drowned in the edge of the border. The best practice to ensure a good field 


seems to consist in weaving the border, in every case, separately, and inserting the 
field by the Rafugar. 
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“When finished, the shawls are submitted to the Purusgar, or cleaner, whose business it 
is to free the shawl from discoloured hairs or yarn and from ends or knots: he either 
pulls them out severally with a pair of tweezers, or shaves the reverse face of the cloth 
with a sharp knife; any defects arising from cither operation are immediately repaired by 
the rafugar. At this stage of the manufacture the shawls are sent to the Collector 
of the Stamp Duties, by whom an ad valorem duty of 26 per cent. is levied, and each 
piece is then stamped and registered. The goods are now handed over to the Wafarosh, 
or person who has advanced money on them to the manufacturer, and to the Mohkim, or 
broker, and these two settle the price,and effect the sale to the merchant; the former 
charges interest on his advances, the latter a commission, varying from 2 to 5 per cent. 
The purchaser takes the goods unwashed, and often in pieces, and the finc-drawer and 
washerman have still to do their part. 

‘When partly washed, the Dhobi—or washcrman—brings the shawls to the merchant, 
that they may be examined for any holes or imperfections; should such occur, they 
are remedied at the expense of the seller; if there are nonc, the washing is completed. 
‘This is done with clear cold water, using soap very cautiously to white parts alone, and 
never to embroidery. Coloured shawls are dried in the shade; white ones are bleached in the 
open air, and their colour is improved by exposure to fumes of sulphur. After being washed, 
the shawls are stretched in a manner which answers, in some degree, to calendering, <A 
wooden cylinder in two parts is employed for this purpose, round which the shawl, folded 
so as not to be quite eo broad as the cylinder is long, is carefully wrapped, being occasion- 
ally damped to make it fold tighter; the end is sewn down, two wedges are then 
gradually driven between the two parts of the cylinder at the open extremities, so as to 
force them asunder, and the surrounding folds of the shawl are thus stretched to as great 
an extent as is consistent with its texture. The piecc remains in this state for two 
days, when it is removed to be packed. The packages are of various dimensions, but 
they arc formed on one principle: the shawls are separated by sheets of amooth, glazed, 
and coloured paper, and they are placed between two smooth planks of wood, with 
exterior transverse bars, which, projecting beyond the planks, offer o purchase for cords to 
tie them together: the whole is then placed ina press, or under heavy weights, for some 
days, when the planks are withdrawn, and the bale is sewed up in strong cloth: over 
this a cover of tis, or of birch bark, is laid, and an envelope of wax cloth is added, and 
the whole is sewed up as smoothly and lightly as possible in a raw hide, which, con- 
tracting in drying, gives to the contents of the package a remarkable degree of compact- 
ness and protection. 

«“ An immense variety of articles of shawl stuff are manufactured in Kashmir, besides 
the shawls themselves. Of them, also, there are two chief varieties, those made in 
the manner described, and the worked shawl‘ (dashali «umli), in which the whole of the 
embroidery is worked on the cloth, with needles having eyes, and with a particular 
kind of woollen thread, instcad of the silk employed in the usual embroidered work. In 
the amit shawl, the pattern which Is in every case delincated, but which at the loom is 
read off in certain technical terms from a book, is covered with transparent paper, 
upon which the outlines of the composition are slightly traced with a charcoal twig, 
and the traced lines are permanently defined by being pricked through with a small 
needle. The cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed strongly upon a smooth plank, 
with a picce of highly polished agate or cornelian, until it is perfectly even ond regular. 
The pricked pattern is then stretched upon the cloth, and some fine coloured powder, 
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charcoal or chalk, is passed slightly over the paper, which, penetrating through the holes, 
transfers the outline to the cloth underneath. This is next more accurately delineated 
with some coloured powder, rendered tenacious by mucilage of gum arabic, which, when 
the work is completed, is readily detached in dust by the hand. 

“The use of patterns by the chain stitch embroiderer, and the carpet weaver of 
Kashmir, is more restricted to a confined number of forms, by being transferred from « 
wooden block to the cloth, in regard to the former, and to paper in respect to the latter. 

“The following are the chief articles of this manufacture, with their usual prices. 

“ Shawls in pairs form the principal article of this manufacture, and have different names, 
according to their nature and quality, as plain white, coloured, embroidered in the loom, 
or by the hand with the needle, viz. :— 


Patu Pashmini, sometimes mado of Asal-tis, but more frequently of the soarae kinds of shawl wool, is 
in length 4 gaz and in breadth 14 gaz. This is thick, and used ax a blanket or for cuter clothing. 

Price from five to six rupees per gaz. 

Shela Phiri, os ita namo denotes, ia made of phiri, or seconds woo). Ita length is from 3$ to 4 

gaz; breadth, 14 gaz. Price from 20 to 80 rupees per piece. 

Halwan, or plain white cloth, of fine shawl wool, without flower, border, or other ornament, differs in 

length, but is 12 girahs in breadth, and is used for turbans and for dyeing. 

Price from 3 to 6 rupoes per gaz. 

Jowhar Shala Sadu, or shawl with a uarrow edging of coloured yarn, is from 3} to 3% gaz in length 

and 14 in breadth. Price fron 50 to 60 rapevs per piece, 


“ As all the following shawls are of the same dimensions, viz., 3} gaz in length, and 
14 gaz in breadth, it is unnecessary to affix the measures to their several names. 


Shala Hashwdar, edged by « single border. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 
Shala Dohushiadar, has a double border. Price from 40 to 70 rupees. 
Shala Chakar Zlasheadar has four borders. Price from 60 to 70 rupees. 
Hashiadar Khoser, or Khalil Khani, lias two borders and two tanga, sometimes with, at others 
without « flower in the corners. : 40 to 50 rupees, 


Hashiadar Kiungridar. This has wa border of the usual form with another withinside, or nearer to 
the middle, resembling the crest of the wall of Asiatic forts, furnished with narrow nichos or embrasures 


for wall pieces, or matchlocks, whence its name. 100 to 150 rupees. 
Dhourdar has an ornament running all round the shawl, between the border and the field. 

: 200 to 2,200 rupees per patr. 

Mathandar, has flowers or decorations in the middle of the field. 800 to 1,800 rupees per pair, 

Chanddar hese circular ornament or moon in the centre of the field, 500 to 1,500 rupees per pair. 

Choutahidar kins four half-moon. | SOO to 1,600 rupees per pair. 

Kunjbuthadar has a group of flowers at each corner. 200 to 900 rupees por pair. 


Alifdar has green sprigs, without any other colour, on a white ground or field. 
120 to 1,150 rupees per pair. 
Yaddar hes large groups of flowers, somewhat in the form of the cone of a pine, with the cnds or 
points straight, or curved downwarda, ® 
Dokaddar bos two heights of auch groups, and 
Sekaddar has three rows, and so on tu five and upwards ; in the latter case, newanes the cones are 
somewhat small. 100 to 800 rupecs per pair. 


“The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by different names, as Fula, Hashia, 
Zanjir, Dhour, &c., and these are divided into different parts. By the term Pula, is 
meant the whole of the embroidery at the two ends, or, as they are technically called, 
the heads of the shawl. 

The Hashia, or border, is disposed commonly one at vach side in the whole length, and if double or 


triple, givea particular denomination to the shawl. 
The Zanjir, or chain, runs above and alao below the principal mass of the Pala, and, as if were, confines it. 
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The Dhour, or running ornament, is aituated to the inside in regard to the HMashia and the Zanyir, 
enveloping immediately the whole of the field. 

‘The Kunjbutha ia a corner ornament, or clustering of flowers. 

The Mattar ix the decorated part of the field or ground, 

Butha ia the generic term for fowers, but is specifically applied when used alone to the large cone-like 
ornament which forms tho most prominent feature of the Pala. Sometimes thore is only one line of these 
ornaments, extending from the lowest Zanjir to the upper one. When thore is a double row, one above 
the other, the Butha is called Dokad, Sehkad, up to five, after which it takes the name of Tuhaddar. 

Each Buthe consista of three parts ; viz., the Pai or foot or pediment of Jeaves generally; the Shikam, 
or belly, and the Sir, or hond. Tho head is either erect, straight, curved, or inclined, If the Butha slope 
genorally it is named Butha-kaj. Tho Thai, or not, is the work which separates tho diflurent Duthas, 
but sometimes the interatice is without ornament. 

Jamawar signifies, literally, a gown piece. The length of this cloth is 8} gaz, and the breadth 14 gaz. 

This article branches into many varicties, as Khirkhabutha, large compound flowers, consisting of groups 
of smaller ones. This is used by the Persiana and Afghans. 


Rupees per piece. 
Rezabutha (small flowers thickly set) - - - - - ~ 200 to 700 
Thaldar (network) - - . - - - - - ~ 00 to 1,700 
Islimi - - : - - - - - - - . 250 to 400 
Mehramat - - : ° - - - - - - 150 to 300 
Khatherast - - - - > - ~ - - - 150 to 760 
Murpech - - - - - - - - - - 200 to 350 
Kalmkar - - : - - . : - - 3X) to 1,000 
Hakhe Angur - . - - - - - - - - 800 ta 400 
Chaporast - - - - - - ” - - - 800 to 7,000 
Dogul, Seh-gul, Chahar-gul, sc. - - - - - ~ - 500 to 1,000 
Barghe Bed - - - - : : 7 - - - 250 to 400 
Gulisant - - - - - - - - - - 200 to 900 
Duazdeh Khat -~ - - - - : - " - - 700 to 1,500 
Duazdeh rang - - - - - - - - - - 800 to 1,400 
Gule parwane - - - " - - “ - “ - 300 to 4650 
Kaddhar - - - - . - - - “ - 300 10 2,000 
Rayhamu, Subzkar, Safed - - - - - - - - 120 to 130 


‘These are made by the shawl weaver alone, and go largely into Hindustan, where they 


are dyed, the small green flowers being previously tied up in hard small knots, so as to 
be protected from the action of the dye, and are, of course, when untied, each surrounded 
by a small white ficld. Small eyes of spots of yellow, red, and of other colours, are sup- 
posed to harmonize with the green flowers and the new ground, and these are added by 
embroiderers of Chikkandoz. 


Kasabeh or Rumal, women’s veils, square shawis, Thoso are from one-and-a-half to two-and-a-hall gaz 
square, and are called 


Khathdar - - - - - - - - = - 300 to 500 rupees. 
Mekhramat - - ~ - - - - ~ - - 150 tu 300 ~ 
Islim, with the 13 other patterns of the Jamawars; and in addition there are— 

Chaharbagh - - - - - - ° - - ~ 800 to 350 rupees. 
Hashia - - - - ° - “ ° . - 100 to 176 3 
Chand - . . . - : ° - . - 0t9 200 , 
Shash Mantahi —s - : ~ - - - - - 250 to 200 " 
Feringi, exported chiefly to Russia - ° - ~ - - r 100 to 500 “3 
Chantaht - - - . - - - ° - . 150 to 400 ‘5 
Tara Armeni, exported chiefly to Armenia and Persia = - - - - 100 to 250 53 
Tara Rumi, exported chiefly to Turkey - - - - - - 120 to 300 m 
Sada for domestic use - . . - - . - - 12 wo 15 
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Shamlas, or girdles for the waist, worn by the Asiatios, are 8 gaz in length, and 1} gaz broad, of 
various colors aud patterns, and vary from 50 to 2,000 rupees a pieee, according to the richness of the 
work. 

Doshala or shawls, which contain three pales instead of two, go only ta Thibet, and sell for 100 to 140 
rupees. | 

Goshpech or Patha, or turbans, are in length from 8 to 1) gaz, breadth 1 gaz, and of all colours. One 
variety bas two palas, two zanjirs, and two Aashias., 150 to 800 rupees. 

Mandila, another variety, sometimes has a zenjir, and sometimes is without this ornament. This intter 
is from 6 to 10 gaa in length, and about 12 giras broad. 45 to 70 rupecs, 

Khalin Pashmina, shawl carpets. This is sold at 20 to 40 rupees the aquare gaz of only three-quarters, 
and is made of any size in a single piece. ‘ 

Nukash. Trousers. Some are with, others without, seams, The former are made of two pieees, which 
are sewn together by the rafiugar, the latter by the jarud saz, or stocking maker. 200 to 500 rapoes per 
pair. 

Chaharkhana, netted cloth. Length indefinite ; breadth, 14 gaz; used by women. 5 to 10 rupees per praz. 

Guléadan, Length indefinite, breadth from 14 girahs to one gaz. 5 to 6 rupees por gaz, 

Lungi, girdles. Length 34 gaz; brendth, 14 gaz. These diffor from Shumlas by being in narrow check, 
and bordored by lines of different colours. 50 to 70 rupees. 

Takhin, capa, 8 annas to 4 rupees, 

Jarab, short stockings. Guldar and Mehramat, flowered and striped. 1 to 5 rupecs. 

Moze Pashmina, long stockings. 5 to 25 rupecs. 

Sakkub Posh, canopies. 800 to 1,600 rupees. 

Darparda, curtains for doors and windows. Same price as Jamawar, by measure. 

Kajjari Asp, saddle cloths, by measure. 

Kajjari Fil, elephant’s housing, by measure. 

Balaposh or Palang Posh, quilt or coverlet. 300 to 1,000 rupees. 

Galaband, cravat. 12 te 800 rupees. 

Pistunband, neckerchief. 6 to 15 rupees. 

Langota, waist-belts. 15 to 30 rupees. 

Postin, cloths left long in the nap tu line pelisges. 500 to 1,600 rupecs, 

Paipech, leggings. Length, 2 gaz; breadth, 1 gira, of all colors. From 2 to 10 rupees. 

Yezar, or Izarband, waist-strings. 1 to 15 rupecs, 

Takka, pillow bicr. Same price as Jamawar. 

Ahalita, bags or purses, 8 annas to 2 rupecs. 

Kubbur Posh, shrouds or covers fur tombstones. Same prico a8 Jamuwar. 

Takposh, covers or hangings in front of recesses or cupboards ; and 

Khwanposh, ilish covers or nupkins, of various qualities and patterns. From 380 to 500 rupecs apiece.” 


The following remarks on the shawl-wool of the domestic goat of Ladakh, and on that 
of the wool of the Wild Goat, including a notice of the manner in which the shawl-wool 
is picked from the fleece are also from Moorcroft :-— 

“ One of the most important articles of the trade of Ladakh is shawl-wool, of which 
it forms in some degree the source, but in a still greater the entrepét between the 
countries whence the wool is chiefly supplied, Rodokh and Chan-than, and that in which 
it is consumed, Kashmir. The wool is that of a domestic goat, and consists of the under 
fleece or that next the skin beneath the outcr coat of hair; the breed is the same 
in Ladakh as in Lassa, Great Tibet and Chmese Turkistan, but the wool is not so fine 
as in the breeds of the districts on its eastern and northern frontier. The fleece is cut 
once a year, and the wool, coarsely picked either in the place from whence it comes or at 
Lé, is sold by the importer to the merchants at that city, by whom it is sent on to 
Kashmir. The Raja and Khalun deal extensively in this trade, but it is also shared by 
merchants both from Kashmir and Turan. About 800 loads are annually exported to 
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Kashmir, to which country, by ancient custom and engagements, the export is exclusively 
confined, and all attempts to convey it to other countries are punished by confiscation, In 
like manner it is considered in Rodokh and Chan-than as illegal to allow a trade in shawl- 
wool except through Ladakh, and in the lattcr country considerable impediments are 
opposed to the traffic in wool from Yarkand, although it is of superior quality and 
cheapness. - The hair of the goat after it is separated from the wool is made into ropes, 
blankets, and bags for home use, and as wrappers for bales of merchandise. 

“ Besides the fleece of the domesticated goat, that of the wild goat, under the deno- 
mination of Asali Tus, is exported in gmaller quantities to Kashmir. It is of a light 
brown colour and exceeding fineness, and is worked into shawls, a kind of soft cloth 
called Tusi, and linings for shawl- wl stockings ; very few shawls, however, are made 
from this materal. 

“In general the pickers of shawl-wool are paid by the hair, but in this case the hair is 
considered unfit for making into ropes, &. Shawls made of this material would be much 
softer, lighter, and warmer than those of ordinary fabric. When, without being picked, 
the Asali Tus is worked into Tusi it forms a warm, soft cloth of a drab or gray colour 
which is much worn in the hills. This article must be always high priced from the 
difficulty of procuring the animal that produces it, the wild goat rarely venturing within 
gun-shot during the day, and being obtained only by snares at night, when they come 
down from the mountains to browse in the valleys."* 

“On my way to Digar I had an opportunity of witnessing the manner in which the 
shawl-wool was extracted from the fleece. After the hair of the goat had been cut short 
with a knife in the direction of its growth, or from the head towards the tail, a sort of 
comb was passed in the reversed direction, and brought away the finer wool almost 
unmixed with the coarse hair. The comb consisted of scven pegs of willow tied side by 
side and secured by cross bars; the pegs were cut away at the points to the thickness 
of quills and ‘were made slightly to diverge from cach other. The operation was roughly 
performed, and brought away scales of the cuticle along with the wool. The wool, however, 
was at this season easily detached, for it is a curious provision of nature that with the setting 
in of warmer weather the delicate woolly clothing nearest the skin of the mountain animals 
being no longer needed, becomes loosened. in its attachment, and is removed, if not by man, 
by the animals themselves. I noticed the yaks at the end of April very busy rubbing 
themselves with their horns and bringing off the finer hairs in considerable quantities, In 
sheep and dogs the wool rose to the end of the hair, and either fell off or was got rid of 
by the animals rolling on the ground or rubbing themselves against trees, &c., and I was 
told that the wild goats and sheep relieve themselves in the same manner of a vesture 
indispensable to their comfort in winter, but unnecessary and inconvenient in the heat of 
summer. } 


* Movorcroft’s “ Travels in Kashmir,” &c,, vol. I, p, 346. t Op. cit, vol. L, p. 410. 
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CASHMERE CLOTH AND WwooL FOR SHAWLS, &c. 


In the following Table are inserted the particulars regarding the specimens of Cashmere 
cloths and of the portions of the Shawls which are shown in the books. 
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Ro. of Measurement, Place of 
Manufacture, 
cies Description, gine ee of Shes Cort, or where 
Vol, | Sea Length. { Width. obtained, 
| ” ins, ~ a lbs, ox, | 2 8. of 
XVIII.| 667 | (Bright crimson, fine quality - 0 # 4 | 3 O 0 | Leodians,Punjah. 
XVIVL | 668 | Black, fn firet quality. Chiefly ased for 4 10 0 9 0 12 ~ Cashmere. 
XVIII}; 669, | White, fine quality - > -i 7 90 119 ; #212 | 400 gg; toe 
| | unjab. 
XVIII, | 670 | E Magenta, first quality - ; & 0 0 28 1 14; 215 0} Cashmere, 
XVIIL | 671 |S< Block, second quality : -' 6 0/026 | 10 — | Cashmere. 
XVITE. | 67 iy Grey, second quality - -; 5 8 026 | 0 144; 8 O O| Cashmere, 
XVUEL| 673 ; FS (zreon, fine texture - - ~ , 6 20 l 6 O18 810 0 | Cashmere, 
XVIII. | 674 | Purple, fine texture - -; 5 0 | 026 0 14 — Cashmere, 
XVIII. | 675 Crimson, second quality = - 5 10 0 25 015 — Cashmere, 
AVI. | 678 Crimson, course shaw! cloth, inferior 6G 21 0 27 1 7 oe Lahore. 
in quality. 
XVII. | 664] [Jamewar, striped and figured, * 314} 119 | 2 8 | 7 O 0| Kangra 


pattern. ! 


i 
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No attempt could, of course, be made to illustrate, i in this way, the patterne of the Shawls. 
The three examples (Nos. 664, 665, and 666, Vol. xvili) have merely been inserted to show 
the material in its worked, or loom-embroidered condition. 

The ten specimens of the cloth are, however, calculated to give a good idea of the 
beauty of the dye, and the delicious softness of the fabric which forms, so to speak, the base 
of the Cashmere Shawl—the comfort of which in wear, however, perhaps is diminished 
by the quantity and weight of the material with which it is so profusely but charmingly 
decorated. 

In the preceding description of the wool employed in the manufacture of the true Cashmere 
shawl, it will be observed that considerable importance is attached to the fact that it should. 
in all cases, consist of the down called pushum, which is found upon goats pastured in Ladak 
and other clevated regions to the north of the Himalayas. There are no doubt very excellent 
reasons for this distinction; but on this point we would remark that whatever these may 
be, the preference given to the Goat Wool cannot be ascribed merely to its superior 
fiveness. These downs act as a protection from the intense cold, and it is probable that all 
the hair-bearing animals in these regions possess them to some extent. The Y4k and 
Camel, and even the Shepherd’s Dog,* we know to do so, and the down of the two former 
is often found to be quite as fine as that of the Shawl-Goat itself. Again the beautifully 
fine sheep's wool of which the Rampore Chuddar is said to be manufactured, frequently equals, 
in softness, that from the goat: it would appear, however, not to admit, equally with the 
latter, of the attachment of dyes, and it is probably in this respect that the chief difference 
is to be found. 


| quality, 
XVTU,| 665 |E< Red ground, pine pattern throughout ; 3 9 115 2 2 — Cashmere. 
aa 666 a Green ground, pine and noMeTOS g80!16:2 7 — Cashmere. 
: 


| 
- 


* Vigne, “Travels in Kashmir,” yol. II. p, 124. 
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On the subject of the sources of the different wools employed in the manufacture of 
various fabrics found in Northern India, considerable obscurity prevails, The group to which 
we have next to allude affords an illustration of this. 


PUTTOO; CAMEL’S HAIR CLOTH, &c. 


The material called Puttov, of which the examples given in the books are embraced in 
the next Table, is usually considered to be manufactured from the inferior qualities of 
shawl-wool, and such may often be the ‘case; but the fine down of other animals as, for 
instance, the camel, is, we believe, capable of making a fabric equally good in respect of 
sofiness. Two bond fide examples of Camel Hair Cloth are given in the end of the Table, 
and the latter of the two (No. 686) is found to contain a wool or down quite as fine as 
that in some of the true shawl-cloth fabrics. 

The Puttoo is generally employed by the natives for making up into long coats called 
Chogas, of the form of which the figures 55, 56, and 57 at bottom of Pl. VIII., afford 
illustrations. 

The Choga is ornamented in a variety of ways, generally by means of silk braiding. 

Those made of the fine Cashmere cloth are often gold embroidered (See two sitting 
figures to left in group 54, Pl. VIII. facing p. 118). 

Plate IX.~-opposite next page~—gives a very good illustration of ornamental braiding of 
the back, collar, and sleeves of a Choga of Cashmere cloth of the Puttoo variety, in which 
the material has been thickened, and a pile raised by some mechanical process. 

This is a class of work in which the Native excels, and it is probable that were shapes 
suited to European taste supplied, he would find a steady market in the West for articles 
made of the fine woollen cloths which he has at command. 
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Scind. 
0 19 | 1 4 | 0 9 0 | Meshed, 
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No. of | a Measurement, ! | Yiace of 
oe ds | Desoription. |e ~- oo Behl Cost. | sso - 
Vol. Same | Jength. mf Width. an obtained, 
_ 
! i , 
) | yds. ins, | yds. ins. | Ibs ox, | 2a a. | 
XVII. | 648 | “ Foorook ” or “ Puttoo.” Dark choeolate | 11 0 015 ; 911 (012 O | Lassa. Obtained 
! brown. Superior quality. Thick | from Kangra. 
| material, | | | 
XVII. Gi | Puttoo.” Thick, uncoloured material - | 6 29 012 ' 3 7 |}018 0 | nasa. Obtained 
| 3 | | from Kangra. 
XVITI.| 680! “Puttoo” Kid cloth, Wrapper; fine , 4 29 | 0314, 4 1 : 3 4 0 | Lahore. 
| quality. Plain white. Sewn together, | | 
two pieces form the complete cloak or | 
covering. | | 
XVIII; 681 | gnheth * Kid cloth. Dark grey. Fine | 3 24 1 10 ! 2 9 ! 1 3 3 | Lahore. 
it 
SVITE.| 682 I 4 Button.” Kid cloth. Plain - -| 9 22 | 0 27 | 315 | ~ Thibet. 
XVIII. | 683 | * Toosee,” or “Tose ” Cloth. Grey | 12 27 | O13 , 218 18 0 O | Baltistan. 
mixture, | | | | Obtained at 
| Kangra. 
XVILL | 684 | Plain dark grey. Used ass wrapper. | 2 18 120 | 142 | — Lahore. 
Narrow line of grocn silk in selvage. 
XVIII} 692 | Plain, coarse brown woollen, uncoloured. | 418 | 212 | 3 7h{1 6 O | Lahore. 
Inferior quality. Two pieses sewn | 
together form a gurment. 
XVIML. |} 685 | “ Borruch.” Camel’s haircloth. Used | — | — = | — Hydorabad, 
| 


for * Chogas,” or dressin gowns, &e, | 
XVIU.) 686 | © Burruch” or Camel’s Hair Cloth. | 8 18 

Much worn by Europeans aa well as 

natives. | 
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SULUNG OR KESSEYMERE-LIZE OLOTHS 


fn the next Table we have grouped certain fabmcs which, unlike the Puttoo, are of a rather 
harsh desorption, like our Kerseymere cloths. These ate occasionally usqd for Chogne, 
although not in such favour for that purpose as the soft, pleasant, Puttoo. 

It would seem, however, that both are produced from the wool or har of the same 
ammals, This arses partly from the process of manufactare, and partly fram the quality 
of the hair which varies according to the age as well as the part of the animal from which # 
is taken. 

Although, therefore, these Kerseymere-like cloths are probably chiefly produced from the 
har of the Shawl Goat, we are of opmuon that just as the down of the Camel and Yak may be 
used for the mamifacture of the finest Puttoo, so may the less fine hair of the same animals 
be employed to make the class of goods of which we are now speakmg.* 
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Neo of Mensurement | | Pace of 
se, ian enc Descriptio. a Pipe Cost oie — 
Vol {Sample | reugth Width | | obtalned 
| yoda ins | vis {ne | The ux Zed | 
RVI | Gt “Koeroon™} 1 sutung” cloth daght 20 0 | 0 166, 3 2 | * abont | Sulung, between 
giey colon, plaa Pine quality | lo 2 / Tiassa, and China 
: Yr yar 
XVI | 625] * Koornon ‘ur Sulunp cloth Reddwh 20 0 0 16h{ 3 2 | F about Ditto 
chocalate colone = Tine quality 0 2 3 
per yard 
AVI; G26) ‘Koaroon or ‘Sulung cloth fight 20 0 017 $8 2 | *about {| Ditto 
| drab colour Fine quality 2 3 
pir yard 
SVE | 6271 ¢ Koorcon ot Sulang cloth Dak 202 0 0 164] 3 2 | * about | Ditto 
newn colour Fiat quality 6 2 8 
| per yard 
XVI! 679° Kersoymere matemal Plan purple a ~~ _ — Cahool 
| Used for cloaks @ Chogas 
XVIII! 693 | Kersoymere material plain uncoloured ; © 28 198 4 6 — Buckanees 
white Guoed quali eed = for 


making Tae or wrap 


| 
TVI { 631 , Woollen Plam, aneolomed Lhotwo 7 18 1 32 | 7 0 O18 6 Dharwa = hent 
widths sewn tugethe: form ona gnr- from Mading 
| mont piece, Rather softe: than (93, 
{ bul rough | 7 
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* This price waa the «oat per yard in ( aghmincte 

{ There Koerroon also Sulung—are stated to be made at a place called Sulung between Lassa and Ching the cmact 
Jeoulity of which, however wa have been nnubic to deternune —LChonsands of pioves of these cloths are saul to he wend ao Tarkisiaa.-Some 
eolowr's arc not fast «others are permandat. 


Camel hair 1 very extensively used m Russia for the manufacture of various thick, coarse 
fabrics, and 1s becommg known in the Bradford and Leicester trade for working up m a 
variety of ways That imported into this country 1s from the Levant, but the fine soft down 
which 1s the produce of higher and colder latitudes 1s still comparatively unknown 
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“ An attempt made to distinguish, by means of the microscope, the hair employed im the manofacture of the 
different fabrics roferred to in this and the two following tables, has not ‘been productive of results snffinently 
distinutive to permit of their being made use of for the purpose of detecting the “ndulteratiods” alluded to in 
the Punjab Report The subject 1 one, howaver, to which we shall probably take ocuasen to recur 
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The following remarks,* by Captain T. Hutton, on the wool of the Bactrian Camel will 
be read with interest : 

“The snimal is 6o thickly clothed during winter with this wool, and its quality appears 
to me fo much euperior to most of those specimens of woola obtained in Armenia and Koordistan 
by Captain Condlly, that I should expect the article, if imported, to form a valuable commodity 
im the European merkets. ‘he wool of this animal is as yet but little used, a small quantity 
only being exported from Bokhara to Cabul, and I believe to Umritaur in the Punjab. The 
great bulk of it ie ssid to be sept at present to Russie, and manufectured into a kind of 
broadeloth, called Sadatieka, which is worm by soldiers.” 

Referring to certain specimens of the hair or wool of the Camel accompanying his note, 
Captain Hutton continues : 

“No, 1 is a sample of the wool taken from the sides and back of a full-grown male 
Bactrian camel, in the winter clothing. It is so thickly disposed, that the skin of the animal 
can with difficalty be discerned beneath it, even when the wool is turned back for that 
purpose. In the spring, as the temperature grows milder, the whole of this wool detaches 
itself from the skin, being pushed off in masses and flakes by the hair which springs up 
beneath it, and which forms the summer clothing of the animal. It is at this season pulled 
or cut off, and after being cleaned, ie either manufactured into woollens of different texture 
for home consumption, or exported in a raw state to Russia; a small quentity also finds 
its way to Cabul and the Punjab. It is produced abundantly both in Bokhara and Balk, 
and the Steppes of Tartary. This wool is called “oork,” or down. It appears to be 
little inferior in fineness to that procured from some breeds of Shawl Goats, while it possesses 
a decided advantage over them all, in being both of a much longer fibre, and far more easily 
freed from the hair. 

“No. 2 is a specimen of coarse thread spun from this wool by the hand, 7.e.. without 
the sid of the wheel; the wool is gathered into a mass, a small portion twisted into a thread 
by the fingers, and then attached to a cross stick with a weight; or to a stone which is kept 
twirling round, while small portions of the wool arc continually added. The threads thus 
made are coarse, and liable to break from being too loosely twisted. This method is, however, 
very generally practised, more cspccially in these districts; the same also prevails in most 
parts of the Himalaya, and is in use even in the provinces of India in the spinning of cotton 
threads for common purposes, 

“ Woollens made from threads thus twisted are far more difficult to weave than those 
manufactured from threads spun by the hand-wheel, as the looseness of the twist often causes 
them to catch and break as the shuttle passes to and fiv. 

“ No. 3 is a sample of the wool and hair taken from the fore-arm. 

‘No, 4 is taken from the under part of the neck and throat. 

“ The hairs in these samples are so long, that the trouble of cleaning the wool, would, 
I should imagine, be much lessened, and probably the hair itself might prove an uacful article 
for making pencils and other brushes. These wools are all tuken from an animal which 
wititered at Candahar, so that the probability is that the staple was not so long as it would 
have been had the camel remained in the more northern districts. There is also another 
thing to be observed, which is, that the beast was not worked during the winter season, and 
consequently the wool was uninjured by the friction of a load. It is both shorter and coarser 
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* Journal of the Amatie Sotiety of Bengal -—-1842; Vol. IX., p. 1165. 
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when the animal has been laden. No doubt, too, there may be as much difference between 
the wools of different camels as between sheep; but the samples sent may be deemed upon 
the whole a fair selection, considering the limited range of my observation on the subject. 

“ No, 5 is a sample of wool taken from the humps of a male Bactrisn camel ent 
bad been much worked during winter. 

“ No. 6 is from the sides of the same animal. 

“No. 7 from the neck and forearm. 

*¢ These are natural ringlets or bunches. The colour of these wools is generally that of 
the specimens sent, but the long hair of the neck and forearm sometimes has a reddish or 
ferruginous tinge. 

“ Phat which I have termed ‘hair, appeara to be not very much, if at all, inferior to 
some of the coarser wools of Europe, while it possesses a decided advantage in being mare 
than double the length of any sheep wool. 

“In addition to the above I enclose a sample of a woollen cloth made from the soft wool 
procurable from the young dromedary. 

“ This is called ‘Buruk Shootur-i’ It is made by the Huzareebs of the Cabul neigh- 
bourhood. It is manufactured in pieces of 15 to 18 inches wide, by 6 to 8 yards long, 
and the price varies with the size from 8 to 30 rupees per piece. There are other 
woollens, which are called ‘kart’ and ‘ oormuk.' 

* Qormuk forms part of the dress of the Turcoman people. It comes also from 
Bokhara, This is chiefly purchased by the wealthy, and sells from fifty to one hundred 
rupees per piece. 

“ Kart is somewhat similar to this. It comes from Bokhara and Turkistan, and is 
made from the wool of the yearling dromedary.” 


Of the hair of the Yak, to which reference has been made, the chief manufacture, in 
point of bulk, is % cloth used for making the black tents which constitute the only habita- 
tion of the people of Ladakh and other districts m the centre of Asia. The same material 
js also employed in making the bags which are used in the conveyance of goods of all 
kinds, 


CUMBLEES, OR BLANKETS, &c. 


In the subjoined Table are included the particulara connected with the examples of the 
fabrics made of sheep's wool, or of mixtures of sheep's wool with camel and horse-hair. 

In grouping these, reference has been had to the quality of the different examples. 

Most of these fabrics are from wool produced either in the south, or in the plains of 
India, and they accordingly exhibit characteristics of the harsh hairy covering which suffices 
for the protection of the animal in these warm latitudes, 
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ewe des ELE eee Oe Weight Manufacture, 
: : Deseription. of ee Cont. or where 
Val. aus) Length. | Width. obtained, 
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| yds, ins. | yds.ing. | Ibaoz. | 2 os dd. 
XVIL | 661 je Coarse. Across end, three roughly | 7 18 O 12 3 8 — Thibet. 
- marked stripes in red and 
| : brown, 84 inches apart. | 
XVII. | 658 F 4 | Coarse; plain, uncoloured -{ 7 9 0 14 510 | | Ditto. 
XVIL|} 658 ») Coarse; plain, uncolovred -| 225 | 126 | 5 0 — | Oodeypore. 
SVIL i 668 4a & | Coarse; plain, uncolourd . -/| 3 16 2 9 9 14 — | deypore. 
XVIt.| 669 {8° %| Large coloured check, English | 
m pattern. 40 | 221 | 1515 | 1 0 O | Delhi. 
" 
AVI. 634° | Thick, coarge, uncoloured, used — —_ ! a — | Kangra 
qa for trowserings, | | 
XVIIE.| 650 | f E Thick, coarse, uncoloured. Used | —- | — | = 7 * | Kohat 
| af for coats Facts cloaks hy the | | | 
pensants of Kohat. 
NVIT.| 654 | oe Thick, coarse, uncolonred ; dark | 227 1 2 2310 10 { O | Bangalore, Sent 
Ba brown shcep’s wool. Fringed {rom Madras. 
ends. 
XVI. | 688} . ‘ Plain, uncoloured; strong and} 7 0 | 2 8 | 715 ,0 11 3 | Sattarn. 
a rough, | 
XVi.°| 689 | < Plain, dark chocolate colour. | 14 0 0 9 2 0 —_ Thibet. 
a. Used for making shawls for | | 
=" the Lamas or priests. 
XVI. 640 ; % | Black and white check pattern -; 5° 5 | 129 1 5 2 | 018 O | Dethi. 
XVI. | G41 | BE at black, strong. Ends | 3 14 | 113 | 215 |0 6 | Beejapoor. 
, x ringed. ; 
XVI. i 643 | a5 Plain black. Fringed ends - | 722: 2 6 | 8 8 — reed N.W. 
1h udia. 
AVII | 645 | E | Plain black. Fringed ends -|] 3 6 | 1 8 3 4 1/010 0 arte ty 
| rom Madrus. 
| 
AVIT.: 656 | ( Wool mixed with camels’ hair | 2 20 1 18 5 0 |0 1 6 | Bangalore. 
| 4 Very stout and thick, similar | | | , Obtained in 
ae to No. 64 in texture. | Madras. 
XVII} 687 | & < Wool and horschair. lock, with | 18 14 010 | 10 13 | ~— ' Kangra, 
| ; og a chequcred ptripe. Coarse | | 
| aud harsh texture. Used for , | | | 
| | rugs, | 
— : | | 
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* Sufficient material for trowsers for about 2s. Ge, 
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The three specimens (Nos. 646, 647, and 656) included in the next Table afford 
examples of patterns in vogue at Sikkim, as well as in Nepal and Thibet. 

The group (44) at top of Plate VIL,* tacing next page, shows the manner in which 
the fabric is made up for wear in Sikkim—the similarity to the Scotch kilt is very obvious. 

Figures 46 and 47 in the same Plate illustrate the way in which the Cumblee is 
worn in the cold weather for the protection of the head and shoulders. Fig. 48 shows 
a scanty woollen garment in the made-up form, and No. 43, with standing figure in group 49, 
illustrate the wearing of a large wrapper and thick hooded cloak of felt, a material in 
common use in many parts of High Asia, to which reference has now to be made. 
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* This Plate, on account of our having, after ita execution, chosen to deal firat with the Cashmere Shawls, 
is made to follow, instead of precods, Pl. VITI. 
(3428,) | x 








KVI.| 646 | Woollen. Green, with cross stripes in _ —e om a Sikim. Obtaing 
blue, crimson, white, &c. Colours good, from 
Pattern aumilar to Darjeeling produc- |” Oe ; 


tions. 

XVIL.| 647 | Woollen. Very strong, Green, with} 19 0 | 0 8) 6 id — Thibet. 
1} inch cross stripes im crimson, yel- 
low, blue, and white, 7 inch apart, 
Good colours. Worn by both rexes. 
Darjeeling figure. ; 

AVI} 656 | Woollen. Ce vee quality Black, wlth | 2 9 0 15 2 0 | we Kathmandoo, 
# luck crimson, yellow, and white 

| atripes Made and used by the Hill 
tribes, Sewn together to form any 
desiret width, | 
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FELTS. 


Nos. 660, 661, and (62 s the books, the particulars of which are included in the next 
and last Table in this ‘livision arc three specimens of Feit; the first being from Ladak, 
and the other two from devp) wd Rajpoctanu. 

These felts re used for blen. nV’ ' nd for making inte leggings, &c. 

Cc’ wuied wool is c aus wa. great cfiec i che p luction of patterns upon the 
surface of {' . mates. 

The fotic ine 4 the « script’ of tue mar ou. * of % vs, or Mamads, given by Major 
H. B. Lumsden iu ‘his “ Mission to Kanduuar, '8tu.” 

“The mode oft manufact re is apparentl, vere ple, ‘nd the cauty and accuracy 
of the patterns in the fine. v..ds is oto oa A Jae mat, called chappar, formed 
of the stems of the Guinea grass, huund to yetha vith thin cords . erushed, is the 
principal instrument used in their pro” .ctun 1 + the finer kinds a inp knife is used 
for mowing down the surtare to ar oll “« «) ta de eluping the clearness of the pattern. 
The Un, which is the best sere or cli, «un © entirely of sheep's woo. iv usually a 
mixture of wool with goat's . a vam..>o har , aed and cleaned.* Ths * ad out 
evenly on the ‘chapper’ which is thea sv.eu up with firm pr.ssure with wo fecr (the 
Peshwarics employ the back of the forearm in ths process) u. died aud re rolled from 
the opposite end. Thiy process of rolling backwards aud . ewards. which occupies & 
considerable time, owmg to the sluw and continued to-e ction that sccompamies the 
rolling and unrolling and revoly .. ‘s continued for ® ~ ce: .  nvur, by which time “he 
fibres have become firmly «4 mt navel swo of) oF. cat is now token up. washed 


* Ho tells us in another part of the wor. the gt iw attent © has 0 paid &. havin the woot thoroughly 
carded and cleaned first. 

+ In order to assist the felting-process we belio.e tha: not water b er ‘hyd in ~ asey ca * ith t) 2 operation 
here deveribed. 





; vOLT8,, } = 14} 
with gosp and water, dried, and again stretched on the chappar, when cdloured patches 
of wool are arranged according to pettern on its wuriade, and the whole is then again 
submitted to the rolling process for ggur or five hours, after which the felt » completed 
and ft for use. The finer kinds are trimmed with oa mowing-knift, which greatly 
irnproves the appearance and brings out the distinctness of the colours, Thee felta are 
commonly used aa carpets, cushions, bedding, horse-clothing, &c., and by nomadés as s 
wernt lining for their hair tents. They vary in price from one to two rupeca to fifty or 


sixty rupees per piece, according to pattern, size; and . 
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| yds. ina, | yds. ink | tbe, om) fw db 
XVIT.| 660 Weteed sonterial Plain uncoloured body. 03 1 0 18 o p © 1 Of Ladak. 








End for 64 inchés ormamented with 
coloured alike in diamond si sic wl 
formed Ad tha needle. Uned 


I 
| tg 
XVII. 661 | Pe go maieriel, for cloak to cover the | 
! ‘head gud baie » Large circular figure in | 
Sr the nis de pressed into the surface 


tele rial ‘Lurge cireular figure 
formed by aie rset of bright colour ed 
ace prossed into the surface of tho 


121°} 232) $13 ssi Jeypore, Rajpoo 
tana. 








XVIL.j 662 3 0 | 1 20 4 8 a Ditto, 








* Not showa in all the « 


This concludes our remarks on woollen fabrics used as articles of body clothing. But 
the wool «mn the skin is also occasionally employed for that purpose. Figures 45 and 50, 
Pi, VIL, facing p. 140-—-opposite—afford illustrations of sheep's skin used for this purpose 
in Sind and elsewhere in North-western India. 
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CARPETS AND BUGS. 


The class of manufactures to which we have now to refer are of interest not merely as 
frequently affording examples of taste of the highest order, but likewise on account of the 
probable commercial importance of some of them to India at a future period. 

In India, as in all other countries where it ie the custom of the inhabitants to sit: on 
the floor or ground, rags or carpets, varying in size from less than a yard to many beet 
square, are in common use amongst all classes, except, perhaps, the very poorest. 

The manufacture is, therefore, one of very considerable extent; but although the common 
kinds are made in almost every district throughout the country, the production of those 
of a superior description is confined to a comparatively small number of places. Amongst. 
these some, such as Ellore and Masulipatam (in Madras), Warungul (near Hydrabad 
in the Deccan), Benares, Mirzapore, and Goruckpore, have long been favourably known, 
and appear calculated to retain their position, whilst in other localities the attempt to 
imitate European patterns is producing a degradation in the character of the productions 
which, if persisted in, will prove fatal to the trade. 

In place of the beauty and truthfulness of the native design, some of the carpets and 
rugs lately imported into this country are simply hideous—pale colours in contrast with raw 
yellows and blues—common European chintz patterns intermixed with the distorted remains 
of fine native designs. 














No. of | | Measurement 
| Weight 
an Deere: one es aoBe Ploce. or whenve 
Vol, ee , : Length. | Width, | procured, 
Cpe paper es Vea gee ee eye Pepa ee Re ee, Se ee ee ; ne 
| | yda. Ina, i yds. ine ; tba oz. 
p26 485 Suttringee, Rug, blue stripes -! 182 | 082 | 2 4 0 3 0 | een 
; adras. 
XI. | 436 i Suttringee, Rug, blue stripes ee 13 | 2 20 ! 15 3 0 2 0, are 
AL i 487 E Suttringee, Rug, bluo and while. This | 2 14 iy 4 | 2 6 0 2 0) Palamcottats, 
| is an example of the Sepuy regu- | | Madras, 
| lation rug. | 
x. ; 488 jg ) Stettringee, blue and white - -1 216 ; 1 64) 214 0 2 0 sera 
r2 ras. 
XY. 439 é Suttringee, figured stripes in bluo | 2 30 : 1 24 § 11 ae Agra, N.W.P, 
and red. 
XI. | 440 = ee cha atripes in blue, : 2 30 }19 8 13 — Agra, N.W.P. 
red, and 
AVENT. | 699 Suttringee, bare stripes » |} 2 30 1 24 _ —~ Agra, N.W.P, 
XI. | 434] Sleeping rug, with looped pile,* of 2 8 1 24 6 2 -— | Upper Asgam. 
bleached cotton. The rug from which } 
the samples have been cut was formed 
| by two pieces sewn together. | 
XVIL| 698| Corton Canrer;short pile - -| 312 | 1a | Warrungel 
CAN. 
XVIII. | 695 |= [Deep pile - - -“. - ~ — aaa Ellore, Madras. 
XVITE.| 696 Short pile - - . --| 216 L 18 |, wee Wurrangul, 
Deccan, 
XVII. | 697 |= [Short close pile - . So “ ae | Bokhara. 
XViIT1.! 700 | Srux, short, pile : : -| 220 | 118 | om, | Wurrungul, 
| Deccan. 
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* There ia aleo a woollen fabric called Parecpaz the pile of which is formed of loops. 
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These errors are not those into which the native artist will fall, if left to himself. 

They are, in the majority of instances, forced upon him by his European employer, who, 
believing in the rose and daffodil patterns of his youth, has yet to acquire the power of 
appreciating the higher and more refined art of the people amongst whom, for # time, his 
lot has been cast.* 

The carpets and rugs manufactured in India are of five kinds. The first is made 
entirely of cotton, and is of a close, stiff texture, and smooth surface. The ordinary 
name for these is Sufiringee, and they may be anid to be made here and there over the . 
‘whole country, their use being almosi* universal. Several examples of the material of 
which these are made are given in the Books and referred to in the Table. They are 
extremely durable. No great variety is attempted in the patterns, which are usually 
modifications of blue and white stripes, with, occasionally, as in No. 440, the introduction 
of a figure. : 

In the second kind, the warp, like the last, is of cotton, but the woof is of wool. These 
are striped and woven in the same way as the ordinary Suttringee, which is by far the 
most common variety. 

The Loom employed i in weaving both these is horizontal, without either treadles or reed, 
and the warp is stretched out the whole length and breadth of the piece intended to be 
wrought. The woof is not thrown across with a shuttle, but is passed through by several 
workmen, who ‘bring the threads together with wooden combs in place of a recd. The 
narrowest piece requires two men, and eight or ten arc ‘employee when the breadth is 
great. 

The third kind is made of cotton, like the first, but Sei of presenting the plain 
surface of the two last, a short thick-set pile of cotton is worked into it. This pile the 
workmen introduce with great dexterity, and, after a timc, produce the pattern, which is 
frequently very handsome as well as intricate, without even looking at it. 

The warp is placed vertically, and the various colours employed to form the pattern 
hang down from bobbins between the warp and the workmen. The woof is passed by the 
hand, and then driven home by the comb. 

No. 698, Vol. XVIIT, the last of the series, affords a specimen of the kind of carpet 
here alluded to, while the chromo-lithograph on Pl. X.—facing next page—attempts to 
exhibit the pattern and colouring of a very beautiful carpet, manufactured at Warungul, 
near Hyderabad, Deccan, and now in the India Museum. 

In the fourth group we place carpets and rugs in which the pile is of wool. Threc 
examples of these are given in the books with the object of showing the fabric, it being, 
of course, beyond our power to exhibit the pattern in this way. 

These three examples have, moreover, been selected for us by Mr. Vincent Robinson for : 
the purpose of showing the kind of material most suited for this market, the pattern 
according to his recommendation being left to the best native skill in Textiles of this sort 
that can be found on the spot. 


* A striking instanee of this was afforded by a large carpet made in one of our Indian guols of Berlin wool, 
and sent to the International Exhibition of 1862. The pattern consisted of big roses and other flowers, 
grotesquely distorted, and was, we believe, considered quite a chef daurre by the gentleman who directed ond 
superintended its execution. At the termination of the Exhibition it sold for less than the original cost of 
the wool. 
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No. 695, Vol. XVIIL, is an example of a Pile. — ig bea ont or, es it, is: calle, 
deep, to be recommended. 

No. 696, from Warungul, a place which in point of suality of ‘textare and, af beauty’ aff 
pattern has furnished some of the best examples of this class: of ao ever -sent ‘$0 ‘this 
country from India, is that which is considered ‘suitable for ‘imitation, end. that which 
probably could be practically obtained; although No. 697, from Bokhara, is. the — 
nearest to perfection in the way of a carpet texture of the kind ‘in question, 

In the fifth and jJast division we place silk carpet, or those in which the pile is af 
that expensive material. 

No. 700, the last example given im the Books, affords a specimen of this beautiful, but 
for all ordinary purposes, too costly production. 

These silk carpets, however, frequently display a richness and beauty which it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to obtain from the use of any other textile substance, and may 
possibly come into occasional use in the houses of the rich in this and other European 
countries. In India they are often used by the great on State accasiona. 

In Plate XI.—following Pl. X. opposite—are given four illustrations of carpets and rugs 
in thé India Museum Collection, which we have considered it expedient to present simply 
in outline, it being extremely difficult by any method short of the most careful hand-work 
to do justice to the colouring. | 


The foregoing concludes our remarks on the Textile Manufactures of India proper. | 
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FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. 


In Vol. XV. of the series of sample books we have included a number (67) of specimens 
of fabrics which are stated to have been manufactured in various parts of what is 
usually known as Central Asia, and also in Russia. 

These are of very: considerable interest as affording a key to some of the kinds of Textile 
materials suited to the wants and tastes of the vast population inhabiting the countries to 
the north and northwest of the Himalayas; and these along with many other productions 
are, probably, capable of being supplied from the Indian side by the exercise of British and 
Native enterprise. 

The specimens alluded to were originally purchased in the Shikarporo Bazear, in Upper 
Sind, and forwarded to Sir Henry Willock, when chairman of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. 

The samples, so far as we have been able to ascertain, were unaccompanied by any special 
memorandum giving the particulars of the collection, so that we are unable to say to 
whom we are indebted for the selection of the specimens, 

The information furnished with the labels attached to the samples, giving the place of 
manufacture, the name of the material, and the price at which it was bought in Shikarpore 
has been transferred to the subjoined Table in which the various examples have been 
grouped .geographically and in the following order, viz., from Bukhara, Meshed, Herat, 
Yezd, Balk, Kokan, and lastly Russia. 

Although the information as given would imply that the samples were, in each case, 
manufactured at the place mentioned, the statement must be taken with o certain amount 
of reservation, as we believe that at least some of them are from China, while a few 
others not inserted under the head of Russia are probably from thet country.* 


* The cotton twilled material called Naukrr, also Naka, in white, and also in blue, greon, &c., ia a favourite 
throughout all parte of Turkistan. Regarding this class of gouds, Mookhtar Shah, of Cashmere, who, in 1852, 
sent to Major George Macgregor, Deputy Comminioncr of Lahore, certain samples brought by merchants froim 
Turkistan, writes, “Of the Naka cloths from Ruskin, and all ports of Turkistan, and through the country of 
Khorasgan, thousands of camel-leads ara annually brought into Bokhara, and from thence they are taken to 
other countries. 

“They are named in the Turkish language, but it ia unknown hy what name they are called in Russia, but 
in Khoragsan and Cashmere ‘they are called by the Turkish names. They aro universally used, and are of 
various colours, * * * Ten or fifteon thousand pieces are brought to Cubool alone. They are made up at 
Bokharn in dresses called Choghn, 

“All tho middling classes and the poor make use of them. Each piece makca not Tess than three Choghas, 
The merchants mako their purchases at Bokhara, and carry them to other countries, pricing their goods 
according to the distance they have to travel.” 

_ The Book containing the samples, and the Repert from which the above is sn extract is in our possession, 
A few of the examples differ from those referred to in the Tahjes, and may, together with the information 
attached to them, prove of use for reference. 
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No, Description. 


— st 


FROM BOKAARA, 


Uddrusea. Silk and cctton. Cotton weft, Striped, with 
coloured silk in the warp, Dark and light green, crimson, 
rink, and blue, Watered surface, 

Silk, Light texture, Weft of blue, warp of crimson, A 
2-inches wide border with 1 inch yellow centre, with 
edges of blue, white, and crimson lines, Principal end 
consista af a broad croas stripe of gold-colunred yellow 
silk with central and marginal lines in purple and 
crimson, 

5638 , Known as Uddrussa in Bokhara, and Elacha in Sind. 

Twilled material, Cotton weft, coloured silks in warp. 

Large irrogular pattern in crimson, yellow, white, and 

| green, with waterod surface. Used for linings for coats. 

| Called Uddrussz in Bokhara, and Elacha in Sind. Silk 
and cotton. Twilled material Cotton weft. Coloured 
silksin warp. Large pattern, blue, white, crimson, yellow, 
| and green on a bluck ground, Surface watered, “ Much 
| prized and sought after.” 
| 
| 
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564 | 


565 | Olukh. Sik and cotton. Cotton weft, coloured silke in 
warp, Peculiar pattern in flashed colours, viz. white, 
crimson, yellow, greon, and purple on a blue ground. 
Watered surface. 

566 | Goolbuddan. Silk, for tvowserings. Purple, with narrow 


stripa of white and crimson. 

567 Silk. Light texture. A flashed pattern in yellow, white, 

purple, green, &c. on a crimson ground. Border (2 inches 

wide), with 1} inch yellew centre stripe, with purple, 

crimson, and white lined edges, Principal end (G4 inches) 

of crimson silk, with « broad weft atripe of yellow. 

568 Bakisum and Elacha. Silk and cotton striped. Weft of 

: cotton, warp of silks in crimson, light blue, green. and 
yellow stripes of various widths. T willed material, with 
watered surface. Obtuinable at niost of the marts of 
North Western India. 

560 Kovtnee. <A glazed cotton chintz. Stripes of various 
colours and widths, In» pretty goneral use. 

570 «Glazed cotton. Stripes of various widths and colours, prin- 
cipally crimson, green, and yollow. : 

571 Khoodbauf. A. Silk. Light texture. Small pattern of 
angulated stripes in white silk on a figured green ground. 


A. B. B. Sintilar material and pattern, the figured groand being 


brown instead of green. 

572 Cotton or ehintz, Glazed. Stripes of a chequered pattern 

A. in green, yellow, and red, with plain central stripe of 
green in a yellow ground; and a flashed red fignre in 
tows between the stripes. 

572 Ditto. Glazed. Red ground, with an inch stripe cdn- 

i. sisting of a small fignred centre enclosed within blue 
striper, 

573 Nauaker. Cotton. Plain green twilled material = - - 

374 Goolbuddan. Striped silk in various colours, blue, green, 
yollow, purple, &c. Border a grecn stripe with white 
and crimson line edgeg. 

575 Kunawey. Plain yollow silk - 


576° Ditto. Shot silk. Crimson warp. Yellow weft 
577‘ Ditto, Shot silk. Light blac weft. Crimson warp 


578 . Ditte. 
579 Ditto. 
580 Ditto, 
581 Ditto. 
$82 ~—SE_—rdDiitto. 


Plain green silk - - - 
Shot sik. Pink warp. White weft - 
Shot silk. Green warp. Crimson woft 
Shot silk, Light blue warp, Yellow weft 
Shot silk. Dark bluc warp. Crimson weft 


—— ot eee. 
— ee - 


1 
! 


! 
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Measurement, 
Tengt, | Wit 
t 
yaa, ins. | yaa. ina, 
70 / 0113 
| 
| 
— | 026 
| 
| 
| 
7 9 0 12 
8 16 | 0 194 
} 
| 
| 
3 6 | O 204 
0 82 | 0 29 
~— 1 02% 
| 
6 o | 0 124 
i 
! 
| 
318 | og 
a , Ol 
} 0 | 0 29 
— + 020° 
~ O 14 
0382 . 0 25 
030° O 274 
030 ; 0 27h 
0 30 | O 274 
030 | 0 274 
080 ; 0 274 
0380 | 0 27 
030 | 027 
0 30 0 27 
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Vol, 


xv. 
XV. 
AV. 
AY. 


XV. 
XY. 


XV. 


XV. 
XV. 
XV, 


XV. 


XY. 


XV. 


XV. 


XV. 


xV. 





FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND BUSSIA. 
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Description. 





FROM MESHED. 
583 | Boolbool Chrehum, Silk gauze. Small figure. Crimson 
weit, yollow warp, 
584 | Bootbool Chrshum.- Silk gauze. White, with small 
dismond-shaped figure. 
585 | Boolbool Chrshum. Silk. Dark crimson weft. Green 
| warp. Green diamond-shaped figure, similar to that of 
No, 584. 
| 586 | Boolboot Chrshum. Silk. Pink warp. White weft, 
forming diamond pattern similar tn last exaniple. 
587 | Flowered silk damask. Crimson ground, with blue flower 
588 | Silk. Figured stripes (small damask pattern) in blue, 
green, orange, yollow, white, &c. 
589 | Flowered silk damask. Dink warp, flowered in weit with 
yellow silk. 
590 | Flowored yellow siik damask. Shaded figure - - 
691 | Flowered crimson silk damask. Shaded figure = - - 
592 | Silk, with figured stripes. Bright yellow ground with 
stripes of crimuon flowers, enclosed within faint lines of 
blue. 
5693 | Silk. Same pattern as last sample, but on a white ground 
| : FROM HERAT. 
| 594 | UWbra or Shalwal. Figured silk cloth, Pine and flower 
| pattern in colours on green ground (Shaw) pattern). 
Used for Chogas and other garments, 

_| 3965 | Ditto, ditto, ditto. Pattern; flower and fohage 

acrolis on a dark blue ground. 

. {| 696 | Ditto, ditto,  dittu. Scroll and flower striped pattern ; 

prevailing ground colour crimson. 
597 | Ditto, ditte, — dittu. Anulated stripes of pino and 
; flower pattern, in colours; prevailing ground colours 
| green aud crimson, 
. | 698 | Ditto, ditto, ditto. A flowered pine pattern in 
evlours on crimson ground. 
599 | Atlas. Satin surface, plan. Crimson silk warp, and red 
| cotton weft. 

.{ 600) Adéas. Satin surface, plain. Black silk warp, and black 

| cotton weft. 

. | 602 | Adlas. Satin surface, plain. Yellow silk warp, and yelluw 
_ __ cotton weft. 

: | 601 | Naukir. Brown cotton cloth - - - - 

| 
| | FROM YRZD. 

.1| 603 | Goolbuddan, Siik piece goods, usod for trowserings, A 
| | amal) speckled ycilow and blue stripe in a crimson ground. 
Poy FROM BALK. 
| 604: Silk “brocade. Bright yellow satin surfaco, with small 
| | flowered crimyon stripes in diagonal order. 

) 
( 605 | Silk brocade. Yellow silk warp. Crimson weft. Satin 
| surface. 
G06 | Boodul. Figured silk: a brilliant amber colour - : 
| 
607 | Boodul. Silk. Rich crimson, figure somewhat similar to 
last example. 
GO8 | Boodul. Flimsy silk. Deep blue, with small rectangular 
spots. 
(3428 ) Y 








rae: 





Measurement. 
Length. | Width. 
yds. ins. | yds. ins, 

— 0 28 

— 0 2) 

a 0 16 
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per yard 
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per yard 
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010 0 
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010 0 
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010 0 
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0 4 0 
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about 
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No. of Measurement. 


Deacription, 
Vol. | Sample. Length, | Width. 





Weight, 
B. gh 


y. | Cont. 





——— 
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| yds, ina | yds. ins. | Ibs om, | 2. 8 @ 

XV. | 609 | Boodul, Silk. Blue, damask pattern - - -/ — | 019 | — ae 
XV. { 610 | Silk, Large pattern in flashed colours, purple, yellow,| 6 0 | O 25 _ 013 0 
| 


white, crimson. &c. Similar in patiern to the Uddrossn 
of Bokhara, and Elacha of Sind. 


FROM KOKAN, 
XV. { 611 | Silk and cotton. A silk gauze with a littla cotton. Striped | — 0 28 — _ 
attorn. 
XV. | 612 | Silk gauze. Crimson, striped pattern = - — 0 28 _ 


XV. | 618 | Dasa. Silk gauze, yellow, with faint stripes of an | 0 30 {| 0 26 
angulated pattern in white silk. 
XV. | 614 | Dasija. Silk gnuze, striped similarly to last cxample = - | «0 30 | 0 26 


FROM RUSSIA ; OBTAINED IN BOKTIARA. 


XV. 1 615 | Saujoo Good Goshen. Blue figured silk, large flowered | — 0 80 
damask pattern. 

XV. | 616 | Satin damask. Large figare in yellow overrunning broad | 0 3} | 0 20 
niripes of purple, crimson, and green. 

XV. | 617 | Satin damask. Large figure im yollow overrunning broad | 0 31 | 0 20 
stripes of light blue, crimson, and green, | 

XV. | 638 | Satin damask. Broad stripes of crimson and green, with 
a large figure in yellow, alternating with narrow figured 
stripes of yarious patierne and colours, 

XV. | 619 | Satin damask. Broad stripes of green and crimson, with 
figured designs in yellow silk. 

XV. | 620} Satic damask. Broad stripes of purple, orange, green, 


crimson, and light blue, with large flowered figure in ° 


| 
Cc ¢ 
ee eee 
—_ ee 
a ed 


f | 
© eC 
za ~ 
So ¢ 


0 3] 0 20 


| 

o 
~J 
> 


| 
| O81 0 20 


0 3! 0 20 


yellow runuing throughout. | 
XV. | 621} Satin damask. Broad stripes of light bluc, green, nnd’ 0 31 0 20 
crimson, alternating with large figured and flowered | | 
pattorns in yellow silk. 
XV. | 622} Woollen. Printed in bright colours. Pattern, figured! — | 0 38 
atripes. 
XV. | 623: Navi. Cotton. <A kind of twilled material, light blue i. oe 0138 
) and white stripes. Stated to have been manufactured at 
| ; Ooroon | 


? 
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APPENDIX. 


Memorandum on the Distribution in Britain and India of the 
Collections of Specimens of the Textile Manufactures of India. 


(See Note to Introduction, p. 9.) 


]. The Collections in question consist of twenty scts of eighteen volumes. Each 
set contains seven hundred working samples of cotton, silk, and woollen textiles of 
native manufacture, obtained from various places in India. The corresponding specimens 
in the different sets bear the same number, and all are accompanied by details respecting 
the length, breadth, and weight, &c., of the pieces of which they originally formed 
a part. 


2, This collection of samples affords a guide to a large class of manufactures suited to 
the Indian market which has as yet received but little attention in this country; and it 
illustrates the principles which must be observed in the attempt to introduce designs 
which will please the tastes of a people whose appreciation of art, as applied to Textile 
decoration, is of a high order. 


3. With reference to the disposal of the work, the following remarks are submitted :— 

The original intention was that the whole of the twenty sets should be distributed in 
this country, Further consideration, however, points to the expediency of placing a 
certain number of them in India: Ist, because this course will facilitate those trade 
operations between the two countries which it is the object of the work to promote and 
encourage; and 2ndly, because it is possible that the collection may be of direct use 
to the Indian manufacturer. Whatever opinions may he entertained regarding the 
expediency of fostering the mill-aystem in India, there can be no doubt as to the right 
which the Indian manufacturer has to participate in a measure like the present, so 
that he may at Icast be placed on an equal footing with the manufacturers of this 
country. 


4. It seems to be clearly for the advantage of India that every facility should 
be given to the introduction, from this country, of such manufactures as can be 
supplied to the people there more cheaply than by hand labour on the spot. 
The many will thus be benefited, and the hardship.which may possibly fall upon the 
Jew will not be scrious or long felt, since their labour will soon be diverted into new 
and, in all probability, more profitable channels. 

Y 2 
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5. The chief advantage, however, which is likely to attend the distribution in India 
of a certain number of the sets of Textile specimena will, it is believed, arise from 
the opportunity which will thereby be afforded to the agent in India of directing the 
attention of his correspondent here to the articles suited to the requirements of his 
constituents. It will facilitate the giving of orders in a manner which will constitute 
a safer trade operation than if the manufacturer were of his own accord to imitate 
certain examples, and then send the goods to India on speculation. For instance, 
the agent in India may call his Home Correspondent's attention to a certain number in 
a certain volume, and ask him to send out something as like it as possible, or with 
such alterations as he may see fit to suggest. 


6. So also by the aid of this collection an agent in this country may easily order 
from India such goods as he may think would suit this market, Still further, the 
collection will show the manufacturer or merchant in one part of India the classes 
of goods produced elsewhere in India, and in the way just described give -him facilities 
for making purchases. 


7. Another advantage likely to accrue from the work in question and other similar 
efforts to impart a practical knowledge of our Indian manufactures, is that we shall 
be able to determine what productions can and what cannot be made most cheaply 
by machinery. This is a point which it is important fo decide. It will probably be 
found that many of the more elaborate India patterns will have still to be produced 
by hand. 


8. It is, therefore, recommended that of the twenty sets of volumes, thirteen remain 
in this country and that seven be sent to India. 


9. In deciding what places in this country should be chosen, those seats of commerce 
more immediately interested in Textile Manufactures naturally come first, and after 
these come such places as possess Industrial Museums or other institutions calculated 
to afford the necessary protection, facilities of access, &c. 


10. The proposed distribution, as will be observed from the following list, will still leave 
some important places unsupplied. These arc, however, in almost every instance situated 
near to one or other of the selected localities, and as the conditions attachbd to the gift 
should secure free access to the work to all persons practically interested, the disadvan- 
tage here alluded to will not prove serious. 


11. The places referred to are Beltast; Bradford*; Dublin; Edinburgh*; Glasgow ; 
Halifax* ; Huddersfield* ; Liverpool ; Macclesfield*; Manchester; Preston*; and Salford* 
— making, with the one retained in’ this Department for permanent reference, thirteen 
in all. 








* The places marked with an asterisk are those for presentation to which sanction has already been 
vbtained through the application of their authorities. 


MEMORANDUM, 13l 


12. In India I have to recommend that a sct be placed in each of the following places, 


viz. : Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Kurrachee, the North-western Provinces, the Punjab, 
and lastly in Berar. 


13. With respect to the three last-named divisions either Allahabad, Mirzapore, or 
Agra in the North-western Provinces, Umritsur or Lahore in the Punjab, and Oomra- 
wutte or Nagpore in Berar, will probably be found the most suitable, but it may be 
icft to the respective Governments of the divisions in question to decide on the exact 
locality. ° 


14. Regarding the conditions on which the gift should be presented,—the first should 
be that due provision be made for its permanent protection, and that freedom of access 
be afforded to all properly recommended and practically interested persons. 


15. The sets should be assigned in trust to the chief commercial authorities in the 
selected places, for the use not only of those connected with the district in which they 
are deposited, but of non-residents also, who can show a practical interest in Textile 
manufactures. The proposed plan of sending seven of the scts to India, diminishes the 
number of commercial centres in this country which will receive a copy, and it therefore 
becomes the more necessary that those which do get onc should be required to make 
it easy of access to agents, merchants, and manufacturers who reside in those which 
do not. 


'16. This should apply also to the forcign manufacturer or agent who may wish to 
consult the collection. ‘The interests of India require that nothing should be done 
to prevent her from receiving the benefits which may arise from competition between 
different sources of supply, or to interfere with the extension to other countrics of the 
knowledge of the manufactures and products she is prepared to scll. 


17. It is admitted to be for the mutual advantage of India and of this kingdom 
that the most intimate commercial relations should exist between them. Nothing 
will conduce to this more certainly than a full and correct knowledge of what 
India can produce and what her people want. The means of acquiring this knowledge 
these volumes furnish, so far at least as Textile Manufactures are concerned. The twenty 
sets may be regarded as twenty Industrial or Trade Museums, placed here and there in the 
two cae and it js but a reasonable expectation that they will be extensively studicd 
and consulted by the manufacturers of both. The result of this will assuredly be an 
increased interchange of commodities. The British manufacturer will learn what goods 
are likely to prove saleable in India, and what he can produce more cheaply than the 
native can; while the British merchant may find amoug some of the delicate fabrics of 
India, or of those which are elaborately decorated, articles which it will be profitable to 
import, because they can be made more cheaply in the East. In addition to this, in 
consequence of each set being as much as possible an exact counterpart of all the others, 
these Museums will facilitate trade operations in the way already described, and will 
enable merchants to give, and manufacturers to execute, urders more readily and 
more accurately than they otherwise could. 
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_ 18 In conclusion, I have now to suggest that the authorities in the selected 
districts should, previously to the actual presentation of the work, undertake as 
follows :— 
ist. To provide for the permanent protection of the work by placing it in 
the charge of a proper and responsible person, or persons, in a suitable 
building. 
2nd. To afford the requisite facilities for consulting the work ; subject, however, 
to the condition that under no circumstances shall any of the volumes 
be removed for purposes of exhibition or reference. 


ard. That access to the work be given to any person bearing an order to 
that effect signed by the President, Vice-President, or Secretary of the 
Society of Arts; the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, or Secretaries of the 
Chambers of Commerce; the Chairman or Secretary of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce; the President, Vice-President,or Secretary of the 
Cotton Supply Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or Secretary 
of the Cotton Brokers Association; the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or 
Secretary of the Liverpool East India and China Association; by the 
Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Chairmen, Vicc-Chairmen, or Secretaries of 
such other Associations for the promotion of Commerce as now exist, or 
may hereafter be formed; and by the Reporter on the Products of India. 


(Signed) J. FORBES WATSON, 
Reporter on the Products of India to the 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 


Inpia Musecm, July 1866, 


Nore.—The foregoing conditions having been agreed to by the Chambers of 
Commerce of Belfast, Bradford, Glasgow, Halifax, Liverpool, and Manchester; by the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland in Edinburgh; by the Industrial Museum of Ireland 
in Dublin; by the Huddersfield Mechanics’ Institution; by the Towns of Macclesfield 
and. Preston; and by the Borough of Salford for the Royal Peel Park Museum,— 
a Set of the Volumes in question has been presented to each of these pigces, making, 
in addition to the India Museum, attached to the Department of the Reporter on the 
Products of India, thirteen places in this country where the Work can be consulted by 
persons practically interested in the matter. With respect to the seven Sets for India: 
These, under the instructions of the Secretary of State for India in Council, have been 
forwarded for deposition in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Kurrachee, and in such 
places in the North-Western Provinces, in the Punjah, and in Berar, as the respective 
Governments of the Divisions in question may decide upon. As soon as the exact 
localities have been determined by the authorities in India, intimation thereof will be 
made both in this country and in, India. 
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DascrPrion,* 
No. teeta peek Aaa ir oar eB OPH waar itn —wed i. Width. Wet hi. - : Whenon procured, 
tan r rey Place of Manufacture, &c. 
Name and Dao, Material. Quality, &. 
| da, ina, yoda, ing. | Mos. ‘aa | £4. d,| 
1 {| Turban > . *{ Cotton - + | Bleached. Common material - : wu oO oR o ft as -  Calentta, 
Ditto » ° Ditto ° «{ Ditto, ditto ; / @ 0 0 18 0 WwW - 8 nes $4 miles from 
3 Ditto = - . » Ditto + «| Ditto , . a i8 1 6 0 . | Lahore, Punjab. 
4 Ditto - . Ditto “ -/. . “ § 18 1 0 |}. ‘ Ditty 
& Ditto + - . Tito - | Bleached. Thin texture 1 0 1 3 | 0 - | Kangra, Punjab. 
6 Ditto . -_ + Ditto > «| Ditto. Fine texture . | 0 6 01} O Rie - Cashmere, 
7 Ditte + . , Ditto - -{ Thito. Plain ends - % 0! 6 8 0 Bhi/- = Cyn, 289 miieg northwest 
; | trivia Calcutta, 
# Ditto - - +] Witto - +} Titto . - ~! 8 1% | O19} 1 2+ © Sind, 
i] 
Ditto - Ditto = - i eens Uvarse thich maternal -| SW | 0 v OW {- + | Arracan 
14 Ditto - . Ditto . Mac: in Yodua of Kughah threnal 1 Ht @ lah; 0 pe +e | Benarcs. 
i Ditto . - Titto =< ve dion thread; made same {ime ax | 2 4 | 0 Lit | O Wise + =] Ditto 
sb Ditto “ . " Ditto . Bleached. Five light texture . | 17 6 | 0 12 0 7 ; - «| Hushiarpore, Panjab, 
Ww Ditto * - Pitto - *) Fina “ . 307 8 WY OG ot fe 8 | Ayderahad, Deccan. 
14 Ditto . - * Tito . -i Ditta = « . - : a 2 60 | * | # 2 le | Tntto. 
ih Thtto “ 7- Ditto = +} Dableachod - . -+ 2 0 | 0 aa O Wl- + =| Chanderer, 
16 Ditto «+ “ . Difto " - | Gauze. Gooil textite — - - : 21. 0 | o @ | 0 6 # 4 8 | Madras, 
47 Ditto “ to Intto = « =| Unhleached - : -} 2 0 102 | 0 Wife ss 8 | Hyderabad, Deccan, 
B Ditto . - Ditto - | Ditto . - . -{ 8 0 o 13 ? @ fe -« « iktto, 
Ww Ditto - - os Ditto + -' Dead Two gold stripes ectend dewn | 19 18 | @ 13 |. -|-  - Rajpootans. 
{ centre of peineipad end for four yards, | 
2 Ditto - ” Tilto : ; Colours tald ou  - - « -{| le Of O LO 0 Tle « Pimrtpoare, $4 miley went 
i { of Agra, 
2) Intto . . - Ditto Aearlet Printed pold oontre - «| MIs | a 7 oF j- = Ditto, 
£2 Ditto - . * Veit - | Red dye Gold afripes in ceeutee and | 17 6 1 ao i 6 1 j- < © | bfoahtarpore, Panjab. 
sidew throuchomt whole Jongth. Gold ; } 
spots on 4$ yards of prineypal oud. | | 
J Thitte bad 7 = Ditt v0 = = . . * ” 2 18 418 | i) y | ( 4 * . 
A Ditto . - - Ditto - . | Fine texture - . - -| 17 WwW] 6 8 GO Mie - 
25 Ditto ; - <«! Ditto - | Ditto - - - -| WB | 9 Re} 0 & je = 
26 Ditto - ° . Ditto > Tatta . - ~! 1 1g | 6 w | G@ 4 fe {I ypoor, Hajpooiana 
rai | Pitto . . ° Nitto « Dilvo 7 . - ~) 3t 0 ? 71 0 AB je « 
26 | bitte - + -| Ditto - Ditto . . | 17 0 | oe] @ aie - 
BH Hite + - | Ditto - “| Ditto - ao! Om) oO ole - 
oo | Tite - + <! bite - i eaate : 15 0 | 0» | 0 ppl. + -| Sydapet, Madras 
al Ditto - - | ; Ditio = - Conmon maternal and pattem =» | wo Teo | 1 6 of 7 | reanedy anne in Bas 
su Pitta =e - . ; Ditto - | Ditto , . - | 4 18 | 9 _o 13¢ | 0 3 0 Vomady, Wadras 
33 Ditto . . “ Ditto + | Thi to . . . -| 3% 6 | 0 g 13 | 910 © | Madura, Madras. 
¥4 Dite - - -| Ditto + | ; . -l 1a wl @ mw ( 0 1h] o & th) Madras 
1 
gn Ditto : “8 Ditts = - cg a covering = Guld aoe 2% | 2 w& | @ 32 u13 0 | Madura, Madras, 
oie 
an Ditto . . «| Cotton, with sald | The dye used ia auld to he peas % 16 | 0 1 S&) 406 0 Ditto. 
thread for ite excellence, Tho gold Lhread ! ' | 
atmipes extend 12 ri down centre of 
prinelpal end, an ch le ‘ 
)} ond, 10 yards are entirely plain 
87 Ditta - to Ditto + Gold nhs down pirutclpal oud for | 23 0 | wo wy o 13 20 0 Ditty. 
yards, the remamder plain | 
gs | Thtlo - | Rilk and Cotton at i : | #13 | © 10 | 0S} O12 O | Nethampore, Ganga, 
} 4 
30 THtte - . Tritte * | Cotton with erimacn wk ends, Henl : $ 18 | a1 69; +L it #12 8 | Colubatora, Masdras, 
euvoring, bred square, Gold border { i | 
| on cach wide. | | 
40 Ditto - . - | Cotton - | Deep gold borders Howl covermg,; 2 22 1 16 | 0 Oh} - + +] Bhurtpore, nome Agra 
nearly square. | | | 


* The cexeription given in thin aud the tullowing Tables ws thet whieh orgdaully accompanied the samples, aad if ty um some Inatoneces imperfect. For oc: 
classlfiration and detally seo text. 
t The prices given in this and the following Tables represent the coat of the articles in 188% Por furtbor remarks on this head seo foot note, p. 17. 
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GARMENTS FOR MEN. 





Deacrrption. 








Whence procared, 
Length. Price. | pinon of Manutadbare, £6. 





Name and Vea, Material. 





Fe emt A tee he A RP A Rl! AT PaReETNERS ha reared 


ydes ins. | yds. ina.| Ihe osn.! & ¢, J. 
41 | Man's garments. ~iCottan +» - « Gels Howered border and and. Favyourtte B 81 1 WW 1 6 Sif 0 adr Po Bought in Ma. 


























$2 Ditto - 7 Mitto + = « Piet bpp veo wines mae aia | 
hutweon to to portals of thet air beh melt 1 8 | 110 0 | Woopparaddy, Madras. 
dilly separated, 
431 Ditto - + «| Mun - - «le ; . . 0 6 | 011 o | Ameo, Mudeps, 
7 | eee Pelee, ee Snyper print ae 
Weae’” atwroon Go para railt of m2 shart, he BEL CRS Rc Bese aires 
being ietwrcon opera 
ts) Ditto - . “ Ditto - eo “ine i tegennes Typ berceworen i im ) F 
permit of their bole roadily Soe | staple, Re +e 8 angam, Madres, 
er oe ae 
rey. Me 2 a oR aa Weeeear ts pate ct oben oe ef a 7 1 21 1 4] 0 8 6 | Gangam, Bought in Ma 
ing rendily euparated, clras. 
Song ao 
Si Ditto + . - Titto - + «| Gauzetexture, Ditto - ditto 4 ve) h 6 6 16 03 3 Naga. Bought bu Ma- 
4S ib ‘a garment = - . Ditto - «- «+ | Borders of different cotonrs, silk in ond 1 4 0 2 0 4, O 1 4 OTT Made 
: ie oe es ee ag irbwenn ts per rl tot ahs mire} a ne f wi 4s ? 8 0 | Wooesoor, Madden. 
ne roadily separater 
Lm ar 
an | Ditto -~ + {| Mtoe - + «+f Ditto  . . . iss Seal - | 1 By # 8 & | Nellore, Madras. 
3 | Titta =» ‘ ~l Must» + + «fe . ‘ . 0 t 8 016 6 | Arnee, Matkeas, 
ra | Ditto - - -| Cotten - + «| Coarse muslin ‘ és 9 ¢ 18) 9 9 0 Negang Bonght in Mo- 
ns piace, 
a eS a See ae eraser a2 oh of a at | 0.8 0 | tiem, atadas 
of their being readily separated : : 
= , : Lag i, | 
Sh Dittn . ila . +. «= mi aa heal Dera omc i ra haniat it ae serene ' 1 6 1 2) 0 2 0k eee. Bonght In 
og = 
tan Thtto - * . Ditto - . . Ditto - ” ie Whort a 1 4 1 #8 08 Ditto, 
mane ea | 
ig Ditto « ; * Ditto - - - Dito + ‘ me: Sho cal 1 1 1 2 G14 6 | Re ahavunddey. Bought in 
ct | opitte 6; 0COUe et sopte «Oe ee : . : ex { 2 | 2 8 | 1 4 6 | Madmen, Bought in Be 
S8 {  Ditia = - . ° Mmitto - «+ «| Badly dyod . . 3 . 4 9 1 1 ik 6 7 UY | Masulipatam, Madras, 
at | Mitte « - ef fitter . - «|. : , : -| 4 9 { 1 Of © 8 | 6 & 1} Mylapore, Madras, 
EU Ditto . Pitto - «= wf. ° - - -| 2 9 1 90 0 lok} 0 4 8 | Karikal, Madras. 
6} +} «©6Ditto . - - | Cotton and Silk -) With yellow milk check « . . 3 2; 1,3 0 10 ® 4 4 | Mylapore, Madras, 
2 | lite’ cae oe Coles ee fee -<l ‘ : -| @ 641 4 |] 1. wk] 0 2 @ | Coonnthoor, Madras, 
ai | Vilto - = «| Ditte - - el : : ‘ -{| S27 | 2 8 | © 10/40 6 6 Mitte. 
8] Ditte - “ hitto - » «| Four woven together, with "fags be. —_ ag aware o 4] ‘o2 0 Sanka. Bought in Ma- 
hi Dith «© «= . Tition - « «| are - . “ ~{ § 18 I 1 1 0 $ 0 | Pulicat, Madras. 
ut Dito - " - Ditlo - « «fe . . - -{ 8 2 1 6 0 12 0 2 4 | Mylapors, Bought in 
Mastras. 
6” | Ditte -  - : Ditto - +» «fe A s ; -| #9 12] 6%] O48 0 Pulleat, Bought in Afo- 
wt | Ditto © se] Dita ef j . ; -| aa | a 2 { a 3] 0 8.8 | Puhoot, Mudras, 
Te) | Ditty - « «=|  Yitto bs oes 3 : a ~-| 7 > 2) 4 0 7 © | Mylapore, Madras. 
ww | Ditto + - os Ditta - + «ll. ay é . é x 8 1 6 1 076 Mylapore or Bt, Thomas 
7 Dito - + «| pito- - «|- : ae -| 2 9 | 1 aL @ TH] 0 & @ | Coommthoor, Madras, 
72 | Ditto - - «| Ditto - - «Jj. : : : -| of | 1 sf 1 6} 0 8 0 | Ditto, 
737) Tite = + ef Ditto «ade ue . . “| 8 18 | 6 8 | 0 Of 89 8 Th] Uitte 
7.1 Witte © + et Ditto ee fe ; : ; -| 618 { 2 04 141 | 6 & 7% | Kurnool, Madras, 
7% Ditto + “4 Ditto - - ~«j- : . . -| 3 1 4 1 7 ® 8 3 | Gangam, Madras. 
rid | Ihntty + 3 ; Ditte » » «fe , 2 i ~| 8 O i 8 0 8{ ©& 2 3 1 Gundapoora, N. Cavern 
red Ditto .  . -{ Ditto - «+ »| Unbleached thread “ . ~t & 9 1 6 110 | 0 & dh] Veucusagorry, Madras, 
7% Ditto - . r Nitto .« - «fe A “ - 2 IK 0 £ 0 7 0 1 6 | Mangnlore 8, Canara, 
So | Boy'a garment = - . Ditto - + «| Veryeommon ” « . ° . 1 3 6 19 o 2. +» «| Behul, MN. Osanrn, 
#0 ( Man's warment oo - =| Itty « «© ale 2 ; 7 -} Bett 6] 3 3 


, » «| Colmbatore, Madras, 


No. 


61 


82 


& 


eg a EE I 


100 
11 
108 
10% 
tis 
105 
106 
107 
108 
10 
110 
Mn 
112 
115 
114 
5 
a 
117 
118 
ng 
120 





Name and Une. 





Man’a garment or “Loongee "” 


Ditto * . . 


Ditto . . 2 
Pitts e a s » 


Ditto + - : 
Ditto - . . 
Ditto * « a 


Pieco to form a scarf or 
“ Loonpee.” 


| Man's garment or“ Loongee” 
| Ditto . - . - 


Titte * - . . 


: Ditto - . » 
| Dit - -. - 
| Ditty - - . 
| Ditto = « «= = | 
) pile - + | 
! Ditto - + ae oe 
| pita oe ee 
Ditie - - - ‘& 
| Mitte . - « 
| Dita - -  « 3 
| Dito + 

Intto - - . | 

Ditto - - . 

Ditto . - - 


Man's garment or * Dhotes” 
Ditto - - . 


Man's garnient or” Loongeo ” 


Intlo + + = . 
Ditlo - - = | 
Ditie - ‘| 
Ditto = + 2 8! 

ee 
Ditte - + + . 






Ditto « . . e 
Pitte 
Ditto 








Ditto 
Ditto 


Ea Lad PATE RTA TT Mba I SS TH 


Vor. 3. 


GARMENTS FOR MEN, &c. 



























155 


DzesoRrFT1O¥. 
Whenea procured, 
Length, | Width. | Welaht.| Price | piace of Manufnebure fe. 
Material, Quality, &c. | 
yds, ins. zit ig. | he. O28. | & 8. a, 
i¢ pieno|ad: 
Gk - + «| Woven in half widths with gold Ice mee | hao] 0 Tat |---| Bhawnlpore, 
bonder on ono side; two of thesp 
widths being sewn together form the 
complet scarf, 
Ditto + + «© This, unlike the previous one, is woven | $ 10 1 16 1 4] - + +| Shelam, Punjab. 
#n_one ploce, ph & border on sach 
sido, same as it patturn. 
Ditto - + «| With sllvor thread introdusodinends-| 6 % lt 1 at- - «| Bawul Pindoo. 
1 le 
Ditto - «| Woven tn hal widths with gold lace and ese etN Bee oo DE] - = =| Bhawulporr, 
coloured milk ar an one aide, the 
two widths sown together form the 
complete scarf, 

Ditto - + + Goldincehorderandends - + -| 8 a | 2:18 | 2 188{ 720 7h | Lahore, Paujab. 
Ootton and sik +  » | Gold lace border and gold and silk onda ” 1S 118 1 #41 112 @ | Sholum, Punjab. 
Silk - - -| Gold Iacoborderandends - - -| 3 18 | 1 14 | 1 J] 4 O © | Goodsspore, Punjub. 

Ditto - + «+! Gohl thrond in pattern, but no specisl| 5 15} 0 32 | | St}- +  -j| Bhawulpore, 

end or border. 

Ditto -;| Gold borderandendy -. ~ - “| 4 8] wt 2 Mle + +] Dittu. 

Ditto . - «| Gold threadin ends - . ~ «+ 7 Q 14 1 188 | & 6 0 | Buttela, Goodaspore. 

Ditto . . Ditle <. « - e- ‘2 | ” 6 1 vo 1 i] 4 6 6 Ditto. 

Silk and Cotton - | Yellow silk border « ‘ 6 : 4 7h 1 18 118 |- - «| Hyderabad, Sind. 

Ditte— - -}Bilkktorderandends - - « «+, # 0 1 2 9 0}- « «© Ditto 

Dittu «+ ~ | Milk 2m ends . 7 “ -' 0 2 1 8 1 1 018 6 | Raneepore, Sind, 
Cutton ” ~ «| Silk borders, and silk in ends = - ® 5 %& 1 #8 $3 4]. «. | Kohat. 

Ditto ° - - Intto - . - * o 4 0 117 I By 012 6 Leth, Panjab, 

Ditto = - . | Withdikinends - - + «{ 10 of £ 2] 2 28 f+ = -| Kohat. 

Ditto - + +! Withsitkinbordersandende - -| 3 0 1 8 1 8 011 6 | Nurrapore, Sind. 

Ditto» »- - | With silk in ends : . -}| 3 9 1 3 1 1 f+ «= «| Kohat, Panjab. 

Ditty . . | With coloured border and ends -| 6 28 0 32 12 0 4 0 | Shikarporo, Sind. 

| 

Ditw - + - | Silk borders and silkinenda = - ~| 8 2 | 1 8 | 9 Uk] 0 410 Pind Dadio Khan, Punjab, 

Ditto . - | Figured coloured borderyandends -/| & 4 1 % 5 6 0 4 7 | Nurrapore, Sind. 

Ditto - «| Coloured borderandends + + -/ 4 17 | 1 6 tw. ~« “| Kohat, 

Ditto . - ! Silk borders and silkhinendy - -/| 8 23 | 1 46 1 3 O11 6 | Lahore, Punjab. 

Ditto .« -« - Common pattern, coloured Lorder, | 6 1 t 4 1 4 v0 & 0 | Shiknrpore, Sind 

anda. 

Ditto - «1 Bik figured border - + - | 3 22 1 8 0 144] 0 5 © | Surat, Bombny. 

Ditio - + +] Silkborder - - F 5 6 L 2 oO 188] 8 40 Nitta, 

Ditto - . | Bits boidery . - - . ~! £ 8 | 1 6 04 64+ 6 Nitto, 

| 

Ditlo - © «+ ae borders - ae "| 0 016 Ditto, 

Ditto - - "| Ditto = = + + si £8 | 01 7} Ditto. 

Ditte -  - = Coloured bordersandends -— - “| vy 80 | 0 7 a | Nurrapore, Sind, 

Ditto + + | Ditto “ . ; y se 08 0 Ditto. 

} 

Bitta * a mt Ditto = ” ” | z 27 | 0 4 0 Shikarpore, Sind. 

Ditty - + -« ! - . i. @ 27 | 0 0 9 | Nurrapore, Sind, 

Ditto - «  « | ? a “ : | @ 838 | OW 4&4 Ditto, 

Ditlo -  - ~{. “ é ‘ ~?@ 2 St o 9 9 Ditto. 

k 

Dittle - + | . : . - -| 4 1 ® 4 6 { Londiona, Punjab. 

Ditto . “ | - * * P | $ 13 ? & 0 | Rancepore, Sind. 

Ditto - «+ « | Coloured ends - 7 . .' ag gig 4 Ditta. 

Ditto - -«- « | . » 2 . ‘ 5 42 0 3 6 | Shikarpore, Sind 

} 





LG 


! No. 


121 


183 
its 


1a 


WH 


Wi} 


159 


150) 


Name and Use. 





nn 





Man’s garment 


Ditto 


Man's garmont, “ Dhoteo,” 


Ditto 


“ Kase” or 
mont, 


Ditto 
Ditto 


perry, man’s gar 


* 


Used na a walat cloth, 
 Dhoteo.” 


“ Kaan” or acarf, man’s gar. 
tment, 


Thtla 


* Rooaee,” material used for 
for trousers for both sexes. 


Ditto 
Nitto 
Ditto 
Ditts 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thtto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Pieoo goods 


* 


Ditto, for pantaloons 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Trtta 
Ditto 
Tiitto 


“Palempore” ot bed cover 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Thtto 


Tiitto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Iiitto 
Musho 


Ditto 


Silk . 


Cotton - 


Nitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Cotton and Sitk 


Cotton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Witto 
Tiftto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Tito 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Dascnreri0y. 


- Length. | Width. | Welght.| Prive. 
| Material, | Quality, Be. 


yin. iste. yds, ins. | Tbe, ozs, 


Pink airiped borders and onds 
Pine pattern across each ond 


Vou, 4 


GARMENTS FOR MEN, &. 


With border 


In imitation of English moleskin 


- 


Ditto 
Ditto 


* 


Ditto + 


* 


* 


a 


Miaper pattern with pink borders und 
enda, 


Tue borders and onds 


- 


- 


8 
4 
$ 
s 


2a ss «tf DB HH 8 


83 8B wo ££ B cs FF S 


15 


aoe0en2 + s+ = 





7 


so & «UR 


> BF e« 


1 


1 4 


1 
0 


ormUCUCfDlmlmlmlC OCU DOCU ES—“‘—SSS 
ad 
} ) 


iJ 


1 
1 


$ 


ed 


pt 


14 
8 


& « a, 


o2£90 
i eS | 
926 
91% 


010 
O13 10% 


0 8& 6 
0 3 
10 


o.lUC SUC 


se 
ee) 
— 


2 
ss 
=>0CUC<“ SS 


0 4 
0 18 10} 
1 68 


1 & 


eo ese 4°"°s 2s s oe: @& 
a | 
e e 


Whenee procured, 


| Place of Manufacture, &c. 


Bhikerpors, find. 
Ditto. 

Caloutta. 

Surat, Bombsy, 

Hylhet. 


Cachar. 


Shikerpore, Sind. 
Kathamandoo, Nepal. 


Bhikerpare, Bind. 


Surat, Bombay. 


Devra Ialrnatt Khan, 
Punjab. 


Shikerpore, Sind, 
Surat, Bombay. 
Lahore, Punjab. 
Shikarpore, Sind, 
Surnt, Bombay. 

Ditto, 

Nitto. 
Bhikarporo, Sind. 
Surat, Bombay. 
Rutw Mudpors, Punjab. 
Loodiana, Punjab, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Futtygurh, Bengal. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Bhikarpore, Sind, 

Ditto. 
Hoshyarpore, Punjab. 
Toodana, Panjab, 
Hazara, Punish. 
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Von. 5. 


GARMENTS FOR WOMEN. 






DxRacRrrvi0n. 
Whence procured, 


Places of Manufacture, to, 





eam te amines Ero ay nana c aR Te ent eit Dati a it 


No, | -- 





Name and Une. Material. | Quality, &. 


de cher pet 
‘ 





a a Te Li ee ee ne 








re ee eee irre ees) Spee AS i Aine Re A eee maney te pe tinh tata — 


j yda, inn. 


Silk and gold thread ~ | Doop Leia ond, he Daa sia small pines | 8 38 

per pe four largo ones 
: below, Gold ae border uxbends | 
for only 2 yarda 12 taches, the remaln- 
ing portion snd, opposite border baing 
of plain silk. 


162 Ditto . * + | Cotton and silk + | Gold in border extents for ¢ » the 
remainder being of plain uilk. 


16) | Wownn’s Garment - 


1 7 1 8b] 410 6 Deore. Bought tu 
tulras. 


1 3 1 8 L150 Ditto, 


103 Ditto - . . Ditto “ - » . ‘ 


a 1 6 G 4 6 | Madraa. 
14 Ditto . - «| Sik - > } Principal end worked with gold - = 8 18 


810 4 | Rertuanpors in Gangam, 
Madras, 


fd 
eal 
ne 
= 
i! 
or 


168 Ditto = - . - | Cotton » With ilk in prinelpal and - - «| 9 27 1 3 1 & 012 6 | Madras, 
166 Ditto - . -| Ditte « Ditte - -« «  . -} 619} 1 8 | 3 6] 0 B O | Sydapat, Mudras. 
167 Ditto - - -{ Ditto - =) wna wikinprincipalend =~} 0 27 | 1 8) 3 S$] @ 4 # | Madras. 
1 Dita - - -} Pitts - © | With alk ln hordera . . -| @ 0 ’eia4H 1 6 9 | Ganga, Madras. 
10 | Ditto + + =| Dita == | Bilin. principad end. Hordors two] 7 9 | 2 2] 143] 07 6 | Mylenore. | Bought in 
170 Dilta —- ° - Ditto - - Ditto, White stripes in body of % 
piece, 4} yards in leith. 
171/'  = Dilto ° - « Ditto - Silk In borders and cud - - - Q 1 


———— 











wm! Ditto - : -| Ditto « Silk in borders and ends. Gold in prin- 5 
' cipal end aulras 
178; = Ditto . - Thtto 1 0 1 8 010 6 | Condspore, 8.Canara. 
1% | Dita = - - +} Buk . oy 8) With deeys borders tind ends - 8 1 4 1 4 1 6 0 | Tanjore, Madras, 
175 Nitto » - Ditto - . Twilled. Ornamenta) border and ew - 1 7 1 4 119 0 | Combacuoutum, Madras 
14] Ditto - + ~/Cotten - - <|Sikmend- - -  « . 1 of} on] on 6 | Madees. 
Wz | Ditto « - * Ditto -| Common material - . . 1 3 1 7 @5 fh oe Bought ip 
178 | Hitt - . Tittle . SUk sinypesin principal ond . . 


o 31 y 16 913 @ | Comhaoonum, Fought in 
Malras. 
Ditto - . 


170) Ditto - . Silk wm principal end aes In body 


} 8 1 7 922 0 | Cuddalor, Bought In 
of pivce ron shoul 4g and then Madras. 


conse 
14 Ditto " Ditto - «|- . - - ” | 8 0 j- «=  - |} Coimbatore, Madras, 
131 Ditto Ditto - Borders of different colours - . 1 4 : | * 6 3 ee: Sought in 
q 
182 Ditty - * Thtto . ~ | Favourite texture - . . t 6 tk 3 f+ - +f Arnec. Bought in Madras. 


Ina | Dita ; 


184 | Tritto . . 


| 
185; Dito - ” 


Ditto - - {| Silk in principal end “ - rs 


i 
= 
=x 
i? 
at 
= 


Sydapat. Bought it 

‘Madras. sd 

Counnon material - * 1 8 1 6 8 0 | Verntapollam. Bought in 
rae. 


Strang and durable, common pattern - 1 0 2 1 44 Pore Arneu, Bought in 


e ¢ 

= 

<7 oS 
a 

' 

a 1 








eet 
y 1 1 7 0%2 0 | Cuddalore, Bought in 
om Masvad Haaser’ 
8s 1 9 013 0 | Maugaluro Bought in 
Madras Basaur, 
1 7 ret Trichinopoly, Bought in 
1 t ( : ho hits 


s 
* 
SINT NS SN ey RS ER RU ae IR OPS SS re SRIF OS TORE RT RIE SRN DER Ere I RE EAE NOREEN fol et LORD NOES SE aI 
r) a = fF Ow a= « be ee en ee ee | 
based t Nw ™m 
Pp ie oe -« & o S oo» SS ses-e 8&8 





186) Girl’s Garment . Ditto - - | Common material; favourite colour — - 0 27 0 10 gi 3 Donne est: Bought in 
alrns. 

“4G : . “|. - - : o{ 1 af 2 Ww] O 8 & | Bellary. bi in 

487 | Woman's Garment ; Ditto 7 Sa a Bong! 
: ; ro a - . - 1 6 8 3 0 100 dy. Bought in 

188 Ditto Ditto 8 27 1 7 2 apply 5 
180 Ditto « - Muatin - . - | Nerrow stripe of gold workedinend -/ 8 15 1 op 1 4 e469 po pi Bought in 
19) } Ditto . - Cotton =—s- - - | Light texture . . . -| 7 SB 1 ¢ 1 3 6 4 1 | Arnco, Bought in Madras, 
mn | Dito - . Ditto ‘ «| Common material - . - 6 27 1 0 a $3 0 Ven es paueet. Rought in 
: : ‘ G aks : Fe ~ - 0 2 0 $ 56 6 | Gauxam, ht in 

iy Thilo Mushn # A 28 Madras. oon 
‘ « - : - | Common material - : . *. 5 0 1 6 t 3 01 0 ae Bought in 

193 | = Vhtto Cotton om uate : Madras. : 

104 Ditto - - Ditle = - : | Coarre - - - . - *( 3 © 1 0 0 13 0 1 @.{ Biokul, N. Canara. 
105 Ditto - : Thiétv - - , Common material - . -| 68 O 1 9 1 7 919 da Bought in 

H mires, 
106 Ditto . . Ditty = Deep pine pattern inend = - = »} 8 8 1 8 1 6 0 3 8 | Arcot. Bought in Madras, 
197 Dittea - . Muslin - . Narrow stripes of gold in prmeipal end G 18 0 27 0 8 0 6 0 | Madras. 

- . « - | Conrss - - - . “ 6 86 0 2B 1 ¢ ? 2 34 | Cuddapah. Bought iu 

as ve Madras. . 

5 z Ditto. Covoring for | Glazed chintz - - . 
me head and shoulders. 
Ditto * . | Ditto . “ Ditto . . “ 
f 
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No. 


Bol t 
meats eal 


28528 2222 


‘a 
> 





ere | 


218 
220 
#1 
me 
228 
2 
226 
286 
227 
278 
bit) 
230 


292 
233 
Pes) 





280 
237 
238 | 


230 


Namo and Use. 





into bod 


icon 
called “ choles,” 


parmort, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


” Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditta 
Ditto 
Titto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditia 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Tiitto 


Det 


Woman's garment 





— 


Ditto, for petticoat akirte 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Titty 


Ditto 
Ditty 
Ditia 
Dhtta 
Ditto 





Silk and a Httlo cotton 
Silk and cotton gauze 

Cotton and silk « 
Ailk and cotton . 


Ditto - - 


Cotion with sik =e 


Silk . “ . 
Cotton . ; 
Cotton and silk * 

Ditto * é 
Cottim = + ZS 


Ditto . . 
Bik ~- .. 
Silk and cotton - 


Cotton = . “= 
Ditto - : 
itto . . 


Ditto . " 
Ditto - - 
Ditto ° * 


' Ditto . - 


Ditto * . 
Ditto . - 
Ditto ° “ 
Ditto » - 
Ditto - . 
Thtto - . 
Ditto - . 


Ditto . . | 


Ditto é - 





Ditto . ° 
Thtto - ° 
Ditto . - 
Ditto . . 
Ditto . . 


Vou. 6, 


GARMENTS FOR WOMEN. 





Ditto tad * Sa » . 
With wide borders and 
flowered end. See aes 


This sample, unlike the majority of such 
articles of apparel, is without any 
special ornament in the en 


A little gold thread in priucilpalend = - 
Silk in borders and ends . s 


e . » - * 


* 
. . . - * 


Deep allk borders and ends - - 


Deep atlk borders and «ilk in ends . 
Gold thread in borders and ends . 


Borders of different colours, one side 
being tod, the ofhar blue. 


Narrow attipe in prineipal ond, pattera 
inserted “ crosswnys.” 


Narrow white stripe in both ends . 
Ditto La » » cy 


Pattern inserted “vrosaways,” show 
full width and borders. ss 


Pattern sample inasrted crvsswarya, 
showing one border narrow and the 
other broad. 


Narrow stripe in ench end * . 


Pattern samplo inverted crossways. Nar- 
row red etripe in principal end. 


The sample oxtended shows one half of 
tho whole length of . Which when 
complete is cut in fwo st the centre, 
and joined at the siden toform a skirt 
i hp other half w similar to the ono 
shown, 


Ditto - : ‘i r 
Pritto . * * » 
Ditto e* - . " 


With embroidered silk borders. The 
pioce is cut at the half length, and 
yoined at siden to form skirt, 


One bordgr embroidered with yellow, 
the other with white silk. The piece 


is cut across ub contra and joined gt 
siclow to form 8 skirt, 


* * - Lal w 


Length. 


Seay oe a ay pag eee De a eee eee 
re wows wwe Fs © ce 8S @ cet hh »~ Fi 
&B $ 


t% 


-_- ww & 


oo Pp ST RS OT 


ae] 


S2Eoe S&S FES 


16 
Vv 


16 
18 


Width. | Welght, 
yds, ine, | ibe, oss, 
3H} 2 1 
0 &5} ae 8 
1 1 1 9 
1 o I# 
11) 2 & 
1 oh] 1 7 
ie i & 
6 34 o ag 
0 30 1 
1 6 1 16 
1 5 1 1%) 
1 6 2 0 
1 8&8 4 
1 6 1% 
1 8 0u 
1 lo ¢ 3 
1 10 2 6 
1% o 9 
1 9 2 4 
1 @ 1 ¢@ 
1 3 on 
0 2 o 3 
“ Oo t& 
0 29 » a 
o $0 ? 6 
0? 20 Oo a 
1 8 ou 
1 2 0 12 
0 2 
0 25 0 6b 
"9 gat] 0 Bk 
oO we o A 
O a 0 8 
Oo % 1 #12 
Oo 2 1 1 
0 mM /- se 
o of 2 
Q 31 1 9 
0 tu 
o 9 1 10 


216 
4 9 
4 0 
3190 


eo ¢© 8 ¢ 


eo 


£18 06 


6 


8 8 
190 
1 0 
0 4 
% 16 


018 
0 18 
1 6 


o ee f+ ¢ © 


ao = 


“ «6S 


Whenes procured, 
Place of Manufactire, &c. 


‘Battara, Deccan. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Nagpore, Berar, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Bonares. 
Ditto. 


Belgaum, 4 miles N.W. 
ar, 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Surat, Bombay, 


Belgaum, 43 miles N, W. 
Dha 


rwar. 
Ditto. 
Bombay, 


Relgaum, 42 milea N.W. 
of Dharwar. ! 


Gya, 489 wiles N.W. of 
Caloutta, 

Caleutta. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Pitta. 


Ditto, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Pogu. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sylhet. 


Ditto. 


Kathamandoo, Nopel, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Litto. 


No. 
Name and Une, Material. 
S4t | “ Abrawan” or “Running | Muslin = - i 
Water,” for dresses, 
$48 | “Olreay Ali,” for dresses, &o. Ditto - . 
245 | “Shubnam” or “ Even Ditto ‘ : 
Dew,” for drusses. lng 
44 | “Tunyeb,” for dresses + Ditto é : 
ac | “Nyansook,” for neacker Ditto : . 
olete, ee 
M6} “Jungle Khaw,” for} Ditio - ‘ 
dresves, &e, 
347 | “ Dooreea,” for children’s Ditte . x 
drequea, &c, 
246 |“ Dooreea,” — chic for Ditto r i 
children’s ia 
240 | “Doorvah,” — ohi for Ditto ‘ é 
children's Pw 
280 | “ Charkanu,” for drosana, £6, Ditto - . 
252 Ditto . ° ~ Ditto . “ 
252 | “ Phoolkary,” for dresses, &u, Ditto * 
253 | “ Jamdaneec,” for dresses, éc, Ditto . . 
254 | “ Jamdanoe,” for drowsen, £0. Ditto . é 
966 | “Chikan work,” for dresieu Ditto . . 
256 Ditto " . “ Ditto é 
857 Pitto - . . Ditto . “ 
208 Ditto . - . Ditto » ~ 
269 Ditto * . ” Ditte . ‘ 
240 | “ Rootes,” for dresses . Ditto . 
201 | . “ - » | Gold cloth = - . 
ga | - . - « | Silver cloth - 
203 | - * . -!| Goldcloth «+ . 
26%} + . - ~ | Silvery cloth <i 
2e5 * bd bd bad Gold oloth « . 
206 {= * - «| Bilver cloth = 
9 
207 | * . . i Ditto . 7 
263 | - - * -| Gold cloth = - : 
200 | = . . + | Mivere cloth - 
270 | > . - - | @aldcloth - " 
a71 | ° - : -!Moshn + % 
a7% For amail searfs . . Ditto . - 
via . - ‘ - Ditto . 
LI For making women's bodices Ditto . 7 
275 | “ Kineob” . - «} ADK gause and gold - 
970 | To make up into scarfs »} Muslin - - 
a77 4° . . . Tiitto " 7 
a7y ) For scarfs and head cover- Dittu - 
ings. 
e790 |» - * . Ditto . 
23) | » . . “ Nitto - . 





Vou. 7. 


MUSLINS, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED. 

















| Length. | Width. 
Quality, 0, | | 

| yilu. ing, { yds. fits, 

Plain -« + « . . ~| @ @ 1 @ 
Ditto, Fine quality . +; @ 06 1 @ 
Ditto, Fino material * «| 10 16 0 84 
Ditto. Fine quality - - -im os 1 0 
Ditto, Goodqnality - - «| 10 18 1 7 
Ditto. Ditto - = - * «| 31 6 1 § 
Striped - -< - = . -| 124 | O 2 
Ditto - » - =| 10 6 1 0 
Ditto. Fine = - * . ~} 1 0 1 94 
Check. Good quality - . -| 8 2% Q 35} 
Ditto - . ° « . 9 2 1 6 
Stripes and Flowors = - : -| B18 | 0 & 
Figured in the loom. Vary fine quality | 11 20 10 
Ditto + . - . -} 10 0 0 BI 
ners in diagonal stripes of | 10 0  % 

au flower pattern Good] 10 0 o § 
ST eaen A ere, stripes and {| 10 9 1 6 
Embroidered. Of fine quality - -{ 10 0 1 6 
Ditto, ditto « «| 8 ds 0 35 
Ditto, with crimson spots = « -! lo 0 1 4 
Plain - + « ° “ 2 $1 2S 
Ditto - = - - -{ 2 38 | © 2s} 
With ree silk stripes - - -{ 2 @ 2h 
Pian - a " 1 0 | © et 
With green gilk stripes —- . -f 2 O | O 8% 
With crimson alk stripes * | 2 33 | 9 2 
Pisin - + > . - -| 1 4 | ® 33% 
Figured s+ - . - “i; 3 9 } 2B 
Ntto se - ° ° . 1 & | ? 5) 
With puld and beetle wing embroiderg-/| ¢ 22 | 0 2 
Vrinted. with gold flowera - = + -| 9 97 ! 1 2 
Printed with silver, Pirce lucomplete «) 0 35 1 5 
THtto Ditto j 0 33 | 17 
Worked in gold figures + 7 : 1 4 | 1 0 
oo eplanel ~ flowers of soli ee 4 oh 0 34 
Seen 2m a3 
Fmbroideradinguld,de. -~ + =] LW 1b 
Ruubroidored in gold stars aud flowers - | 2 2 i 8 
Rraironiecs ke &e Pine _ 8 7 | 1 
Leaf pattern, embroldored in gold ~' 3 3 | 1 4 





Weight. 


OY, eng 


Tbs, ozs. 


) 


4% 


a} 
et 


12} 
33 


b} 


10% 


124 


138 


15 
10% 
14k 
134 
11 


13 


11} 


184 


&} 
bf 
1} 


* 


14 


12 


=. 


it 


a 


Priva. 


é 
6 ¢ 


$18 


oe ® 


— 


i—] 


About, 
116 0 


ne Fe Oe OOF ree sep 


159 


Whenro procured, 
Place of Manufmtmro, dc. 


Pre ll = - 


Dacca, Borigal, 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Gwalior, 
Radnagore. 
Dacca, Bangel. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Gwahor, 
Dacca, Bengal. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 


Ditto, 
Ditto 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Titto 
Hyderabad, Derrai 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Moorshedabad, Bengnt, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Madras. 
Jeypore, Reipoolana aintes, 
Hyderabad, Derean, 
Ditto. 
Madras, 


Bonarea. 
Madras. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


160 












































You, 8. 
MUSLENS, CALICOES, AND OTHER PIECE GOODS. * 
Daacerprion, 
N. . fm oo ee a Fed ee ee ee ee aie bee Length. Width, Wi Price, £6 proc * 
mat Place of Mapufactare, Bo. 
| Name and Tue, Material. Quality, &c. 
| yds. ins. | yes. ine, 
391 | “ Dooroen™ . -| Striped muslin - | Unbleached, Coarse. Four plecen (8 | 24 18 
yards 22 inches cach) woven Jn one 
length and connected by w fag Plain 
1 an 
#82 | “ Charkana” . > | Muslin . a Check pattern, Uhribleached Cuarne,| 14 18 
| Pour pieces of a7 7 ae inehes ori 
woven in one le conned 
afag. Viain ends, ' 
gait | “Doorres . -| Ditto + «1 Btripod. Nesrow gold stripsinend -| 1 0 
244 1“Chadder, © covering fur{ Ditto | Plain, Fine quality, Narrow gold) 14 6 
the body. stripe th ond, 
235 | “Oharkane” . . Ditto ° - | Check pattern. Superior quality, Gold | 14 1 
| ettipe in end. 
386 | - . “ ” Ditto = - «, Plain . - . -| 1 8 
287 | “Chundorkora” —« - Ditto " . | Bordored. Cuarae - - ~} 4 18 
£38 | For covering the hwad snd Dita = »! Bonded = + . - -] 2 % 
HUCK, 
289 | “ Bantipare dhovtec” . DiLte . - Very light. Coloured figured bordora | 5 
with tussal wil worked therein. 
oon | Ditto . } Ditto = - Very ight. Coloured borders and euda-{ 4 18 0 $2 ‘| 06 6 Ditto. 
! 
M1i° | Ditto . . : Witto «} Very heht. Unoommon pattern Ona [ 3 20 1 W 6} 5.6 Ditto, 
border orang and blue, the opposite 
border crimson and blue. 
{ 
22 When ends and borders sro | Cotton and. silk + | Embroweored with atk flowers os -'| € Y O 38%) 0 20k feos Dacoa, Bengal. 
| wikied, uned for shawis | | 
aud scurts. | | 
| 
293 For searfs and dress ‘ Ditto - “Moonge"sllk, Embroldered 2 24 J 44, 0 } - 5 Ditto, 
24 = Ditto . : . Ditto . 7 Ditto anu colton, Striped ; 4 | 1 ¢ o 8 | om) Ditto 
} pattern. | 
ges! Mitte ‘ - Ditto - | Ditto and votton, with pat- | 4 17 0 f Wy(- + * Ditto. 
fara =o embroidered — fu 
| | Moonxe silk. 
go - . “ : Thtto . -|"Moongs” wk Bmbrodered ture] & 18 0 B84} O URI. - = Ditto. 
’  foured cotron. 
207. “Garrah "cloth — - -+ Cotton - ~" Oulton. Ast quatily . : -; 12 18 0 23 £12 0 4 0 | Sara, N. W. Provinces. 
ons“ luzzy ”* cloth : Bitto . " Ditto, 3d ” ” : -| U7 38 f+ 18 1 18 0 2 6 Ditto, 
on “Gurrah ” cloth « Titty - = Ditto. Ist - . | 38 18 & at a a v 2 © | Patna, Hongel 
300 | Ditto ” - Ditto : “1 Ditto 7 . . | Zz 66 Y 3d a 0 6 4 0 | Syra, N. W, Provinces, 
S01.“ Dhvotee’ cloth — - : Ditto = . Uoarse caleo —- - > -{| #8 1 6 ho@#je oe : sy Pd ae Rajpootana 
1 ' " 
amy | - : : Ditto . . | Coarse brown calico, Pleseineompletr-| 2 14) 9 38 | OMA | > * »} Bonaros, 
a8" Gurrab cloth eS Ditto = - . | Cahro. Unbleachod, Cut pampleonly-} 9% 10 | 0 2 1 Se | $: - «ss Ditto. 
t 
304} - " - . Ditto * -|Cuheo, Ovsrse Asnmpleonly - +} % 14 1 94 0+ + 8 Ditto. 
35 For “sarees” (women’s gar Ditto < - | Coarse gauze, light fabme, A sample| 3 1% a | 0 @J- «+ - Ditto. 
{  Menty). only, 
Bui ie Gurrah* cloth ee Ditto . . an A sunple only . -| 2 18 @ 2 # Bf eo ee Se Ditto. 
s07 ' Salleloth . * . Ditto = - - | Coloured stripes of urange, green, and | 5 = 0 | 0 241 # 1) 6 & 6 | Cutch, Bombay. 
rad, abou! ce yard principal ‘ 
end. Sample cnty. | : 
Sun | - : . ° | Cotton piece goods = + | Check, woven in culours Sampleoniy~ | 7 25 o 28 L Ob]+- + -| Beuares. 
gov | - . - | Ditto + + | Dealzn, ditto. ditte «| & 9 | 2 atovw wel. . =| Ditto 
sie | - S . 7 IMtto = - ~| Print > . -} § 83) 1 2 1 4 | - - «| Futtygurh, N, W. Pro 
| vincee, 
OU | - . ° - Ditto " >| = Ditte - - - -] 5 Sb} 1 ley 2 4bf- - Ditto, 
siz \. - : . Ditto « “| Ditto . « : -! 6 Sb] 1 Lab] 1 Om | -_ = Ditto. 
a3 {+ 2 . - Ditto . ~ 1 Woven in colours, Imitation of Rnglish | 6 18 0 33 1 &b1 @ 3 © | Broach, Bombay. 
314 | - . . -| Ditts - . Ditto (plaid). —“Ditte 13 0 2h} 8 1k] 0 6 0 Ditto. 
$15 1° Peshgeer,” for pottioosts Ditto - -{| Prat. Fabric of Eugliah throad -| & 06 o 32 1 3k] oO 4 O |} Shikarpore, &iud. 
of poorer clases, ’ 
als |. - - . Iitte =< > | Piaid, woven in colours, Twilled cotton} & 15 o 25 iv 6 0 | Loodiana, Punjab. 
317 . - -{ Jitta + «| Check. Retonyollowgroumd - -| & 28 | 0 8 | 6 184 90 | Ditto, 
518 . - . Thtto - - | Chock or I'laid - + os ~? 8 & 0 2% 1 1 a) Ditta, 
a - ° Ditte - | Print - . - -| B Mt Lt Wy F Bye 6 Pattyqurh, N. W. Proe 
320 |» ; - : Intto 8 = + - | Pisin cloth dyed with indigo > «1 & 6 Q 8% 3 4) @ 8& & | Boojapoor, Deccan. 


No. 


503 


dad 


387 
$uK 
pte 


Abe 


355 
556 
457 
Mik 


Bou 


a 2 ey | 





Name and Une, 


“ Sulinh = ‘“ < 
Ditto - ‘ a 
“Dooresa Sullah” - - 


La Ld * 2 


“QCharkhans Anileh” for { 


chilaren’s dresses, 
Ditto . - . 
Ditto . 6 
Ditto - . : 
Ditto . . 
Searf, worn by Hindoo 
women, 
Ditto - . - 
Ditlo - ° . 
Ditto : - + 
Ditto - - “@ 
Dito - - 
Ditto - . - 
and 


Oa. Fe retreat SA Sp Pap rlye net ay ane aaide tide 


Vou. 9. 


MUSLIN, SILK, AND OTHER PIECE GOODS. 











Desonrerion, 

a terete woman armen nnd Teneth, | Width, | Weight. 

Matorial. : Quality, &o 
yds, ina. | yda. tna. | Tbe. os, 
Muslin - - Piain. Fine quality . Bw 0 1 6 o 0 
Ditte - : Ditto, Superfine quality - .] 15 18 1 48 
Ditto ” =| Striped 7 “ 10 18 2 oO 15 
Ditto -{ Ditto. Good quatity . -} 4% 0 1 @4}) 1 & 
Ditto . - | Check gee é ~| 7 ©} os] 2 4 
Ditto « Ditto ° . - «| 7 06 o 34 ii 
Ditto . . Vitto. Five qualtty . -{ 0 9] 1 @]{ Oo 8 
Ditto - . Thtlo P P ' .} 8 0 1 2 114 
Ditto - -| ‘Ditto. Finest quality — - -| 1% Wi] a¢@] 1 2 
Ditto - ~ | Fi quality, Pattern worked iniom-{ 1 @ | 6 32] 1 0 
Ditto - | Good ood ually. Flower pattern loom | 14 9 |] 0 m 1 8 
Ditto - « | Coloured chock : . -| % Of Om [ 1 O 
Ditto . -| Ditle - : , -| 1 Of oO a O 12} 
Ditto - Nitto ‘ : - «| WO 1 8 1 
Nitte . » Dita - : ; {| 7 4 i 30 1 0 
Ditte - Ditto ‘ . . -| 7 6 o 1 0 
Titto : . Ditto : 3 é ~) 7 4 a3 of 
Ditto - . Ditto . - : -| 7 18 o 9 0 10 
Ditto “ : Ditty - . J -| 7 6 0 a 0 1b 
Ditto - - Ditto : “ > «= 7 4 0 8 0 153 
Ditto : -| Thtto Fine quality . -| B® @) 1 @] 7 6 
Nitto - -1 Ditto : : . ~f Bol omy. s 
Ditto  -  -| Coloured atripes. Very lighttertue -{| 18 0] 1 2) 1 4 
Ditto - - | Printed ‘ : “6 -| # 9 1 0 0 7 
Dit + -| Ditto : ‘é . .| 6%} 1 of 0 7 
Ditto ‘ . Ditto . - . -| # 18 1 4 0 
Ditto “ : Ditto ‘ ‘ . -| 4 18 t 0 o & 
Ditto - -| Ditto - : : .| #1 1 607] 0 ® 
Ditto : - Ditto . . . ~| 4 0 38 > 6 
Ditto - * Ditto . - . -| 4 18 1 32 0 & 
Silk - ° ~ | Partan a . ‘ -{| 9 @ o 2 a Us 
Silk and cotton - 1 Ohesk - . . -~ »«=} HS 0 22 r 0 
Ditto : - Ditto “ “ * WW 37 @ 32 1 9 
Bilk - - «17 Fine cross stripes - * 6 9 fh & 0 10 
SiTk and cotton - | Striped - - . nN 27 ¢ 2 1 
Ditto “ - | Check . . - Ww 0 98 1 4 
Cotton - - «1 Dyed. Platu - > 6 0 25 f 10} 
BU and cotton ~ | Check - . . . AL 27 o 22 1 0 
Cation . - {Plaid = lmitation of English pattern 6 0 31 @ ib 
Ditto ‘ - Dittia = - “ G 0 28 o 4 


Price. 





£8 d. 


440 
12 6 0 


@ ¢ oO 


O'S 4 


6 810 


0? 5 16 
146 
fo 8 0 
41 6 
14 @ 


O14 0 


o 4 
016 0 


018 0 


161 


Whence procured, 
Placs of Manufiature, dc. 


hte nk ee ee ae ee ee 


Cuddepah, Madras 
Arnee, Madras. 


Bra Heskages 


Arnoe, Madraa. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 
Noliore, Mattras, 
Arno, Maciyas. 
Chicacole, Madras. 

Ditto. 


Amo, Madras. 
Ditto, 
Nitto, 
Chicacole, Madras 
Nitto, 
Arneo, Madrasa 
Ditto, 
Chicacole, Madras. 
Ditto, 
Arnec, Madras 
Chicacolo, Madras 
Nellore, Madrasa. 
Trichinopoly, Madras. 


Ditte. 

Ditto. 
Madrna. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 
Cuddapah, Madras. 
Tenjorc, Madras. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 


Nitto. 

Nitto 

Ditto. 
Connatoor, Madras. 
Tanjore. Madrasa 
Puheat, Macteas 


Mylapore, Madras. 


182 


Vou. 10. 
COTTON PIECE GOODS, DYED AND PRINTED. 












































DEScarrtion. 
ND, f= ameter erect ont! Langth | Width, | Woight. 
Name and Une. Materist. Quality, Ac 
| yds. ina. yds, ing. | lhe, one, 
Zach, Bach, , 
SG} | Kerchief, worn on head and | Cotton - - «| Hulfdye. Eight woven ima ploce -| 0 8 O 88 Qo 3} 
eae | Hach, | Bach, | Bash, 
cal Ditto - = . Ditto = « +! Fastooloura,ditio - + + = dive : > ee at 
4 4 
: ° ar | tio + - +1 The glasc hy echank shell rubbed‘over | 1 0 1 0 6 
ey ave | a they snd Right woven in a piece. Fash Mach Nach 
i] t t 5 + 
t t = - «| Thtto . ] Ditto ry s 7 . 1 |) i 0 i) 3} 
305 Ditto | ; Hen ar ay 
583 Ditto - - Ditto - « « Ditto “ ° - » me : sy ae 
? + 
se Ditto - . - Ditto . * Ditto * « . « 1 0 1 6 ¢ 
ba7 Chints, with an ond for Ditto - - -1] Printedt and glased . . -| & 06 7 #0 ) 12 
covering the head and 
shoulders, 
S04 | Piewe goods + . Ditto “ «| Print . . . -; & % 1 8 0 1h 
su, CDitto OC . | Ditto - + «| Print; coarse . . . ~{ §& 8 1 1 i 6 
$70, Chintz + - -| Ditto - : Printed and glazed; good pattorn and { $ 27 | 1 3 |« “ 
i torlal. 
i 
871 : , “ . | Ditto - - +] Prloted, withend pattern - -; $l 1 0) on 
{ 1 
$72 | For potticonty . * Ditto ° . | Peet ° i . ‘ ~{ 7 WW 1 0 1 12 
i : 
373 | Trecogouds = - + “| Nitto - + +] Print, good pattern  - . ; 4 0 | 1 6 11 
ae Ditto, “chotae,” chints : lutto | - * | Print; coarse fabric . : “| 7 90 a) 1 7 
} 
s75{ Ditto ditto- -. Mitte - + | Ditto - . ‘ -| 9 0; 10] 2 w 
800 Ditto ditto - | Ditto . . Ditto . ‘ : -{ 6 18 1 6 6°14 
srt! pitts ditto «= «| Mitto s- el emt ae | sata ei] 946 
i - 
Bs | Ditto = ditto - =| —iDitto Z Ditto : A . | &wl tet 614 
872 iecogoody - - -| Litto - - | Ditto {imperfectly printed) - +; 928] 1 Bf O 2 
60 Ditte * . - Ditto . a Intto = . ° e a 38 1 4 1 3 
381 Ditto. “chatee,” chints | Ditto + * | Ditto : . . -| 3 18 1 5 1 0 
882 | Piece goods . . - Ditto . | Ditte ° . e | 3 18 1 6 0 12 
Ws} = Ditlo, “chalets,” chints ~} Thite - + - Ditto i ‘ “| » 18 1 0 2 12 
| 
4 Ditto ditto - Ditto “ - Ditto - 2 7 | & 18 1 7 112 
345 | Mees gouds + - =] Ditte - + | Pitto : e = “| 7 0 ® 19 1 9 
} { ! 
mM; Ditto - ° «| Ditto - | Ditte F . ‘ | 4 0 1 6 1 1 
247 Ditto, “ chotee,” chimtz - | Thtto -«  - Ditto s a ‘ | 56 6 1 4 0 1 
= Ditto ditto - . THtle - | Datto “ é = “| & 0 1 96 1 & 
| 
329 | Taece goody +s - | Dito - « =! Ditto ~ . ‘a a | 5 18 1 6 1 6 
320) Ditto + . -| Iktia - -| Ditto; course : ‘ - &&7 | 190} 1B 
aol} Ditto: - =} Ditto - ‘| Ditto = - : , _ 6 of 1 o] 12 
aut | Titeo, “ehetee,” chinty - Ditto . ~\ Ditto “ ‘ a ‘| y 0 | @ 2 1 9 
t 
f 393; Ditto ditto - . Ditto - - ; Ditto . . i . « @ 4 | 1 2 $ 8 
1 308 | Plece Goods " 7 Ditto . " Ditto - . - ~| 7 6 | 631) 2 2 
sui] «Ditto =e - +, Bitte -  - “| Ditto; cores ~ =) swt | 1 4 | % 10 
io Ditte = - . ° Iittto - "| Ditto = - . : 7 7 8 | f 8% | 1 10 
4 ' 
297! Tsitta,“ewikacheet” for| Ditto - + «1- - : ‘ -| 4 | oO fl. - 
| potticuntn, | . 
th ie Teens: chintz for lining Ditto “ - | Print, coarse " . . * | 50; 1 4 0 2 
os) Ditto . . -| Ditto - + - | Ditto - . : -; 6 O} 1 4] 2 8 
| 
™| Ditto - . ; Tiitto ° | Ditto - . - | b | 1 4 1 7 


Prive. ‘Whence procured, 


Pinca of Manufacture, &c. 


@ 0 8 | Cannathoor, Madras, 


Eash, 
00 % Ditto. 


"te | Ventapoltum, Madrea, 


Eash, 
90 7 Ditto. 
Each, 
0 0 ZF Ditto, 


tS te ow ~ 


sa Oe 


a 
3 
2 
% 


it Ditto, 
Q | Arcot, Madras. 


0 | Maswipetam, Madras, 


8 | * Ditto, 
q Ditto. 
0 | Madras. 


14 | Bellary, Madras. 
th | Ponnary, Madras. 
q | Arcot, Madras. 
lk Pounary, Madras, 
ij Dito. 

# {| Arcot, Madras. 

0 Ditto. 

9 Nitto. 

i$ | Ponnary, Madras, 
f | Arcot, Madras. 

9 Ditto, 

i+} Ponnary, Madras. 
104 Ditto. 

3 | Bellary, Madras. 
7t | Ponnary, Mudras, 
® | Sydapat, Madras, 
a | Masuhpatam, Matas, 
#4 | Ponnary, Matas. 
14 | Masulipatam, Madras. 
18 | “Ditto. 

0 | Arcot, Madras, 


tt | Ponnary, Madraa, 
4 Nitto. 


i Thitto. 
5 | Arcot, Madras, 
o | Agra, N.W. Provinces. 


Tt | Arcot, Modras. 
1g Ditto. 
"it Ditto, 





“it Ditto . F 
403 Ditto . . 
nn Ditto 2 e 
406 Ditta - - * 
406 Nitto « . 
407 Ditto : . 
408 Ditto . . 
400 Ditto : . 
410 Ditto “ . 
ait Ditto . . 
412 Bitlo - 
413 Ditto . » 
ai4 Ditto - - 
416 Ditto - - 
aie | - . : 
417 | - “ . 
419° ” 
410 | Tablonapkins - - 
420 Nitty - + 
421 Ditto . : 


Towola -  - - 


Ditin = - . 


Towels - - 


Towels - - 
Ditto (Hand) . 
WOyleys - + - 
Ditto . - 
Ads 
As : Bug for alecping on = - 


4 


435 Rug’ suttringee™ = - 


Tablonaphing « - 


Table napking - + 


1 497 | Towole - - 
428 | Tableuapkins - - 


436 | Mitte - 
wT! Dit -  * 
438 | Ditto : 
410 | Ditto . . 
so) Ditto - 


“Soohnee ” or counturpage - 





Von. 11. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS, TOWELLINGS, &e. 


Drsogirrrow, 


Mi gegen: 


Material. 





Quality, &c. 











Cotton - +  ~-/| Plaid pattern, imitation English - 
Ditto . e a Ditto « « tf] 
Bitto * 2 os *s es ; a = 

$ 
Ditto . ale 2 . « 
Ditto . « | Chock pattern - * . 
Ditto * * Ditto . 2 a 
Ditto - - . Ditto . . . 
Ditto . «/° « . . 
Thitto - - «| Smeil check pattern . . 
Ditto - a * . * 
Ditto * + | Check pattern = + * . 
Iitto - 8 Titto - . « 
Ditto = a Diito * * a . 
Ditto - « Ditto « . - 
Ditto . * Ditto, English pattern = « 
Ditto - «| Smeal) check gingham  - “ 
Ditto . * Thtto, guod qualify - - = 
Thtto - «| Striped gingham = - . . 
Ditto - «1 Unleashed damask " - 
Ditto - + . Ditto . - . 
Ditto - + - | Unbleached dispor . - 
Ditto -  - +7] Unbleached buckaback - . 
Ditto - «| Bleached dungary . * 
Ditto - » «| Unbleached damask - - 
Vitto - . | Unbleached diaper . . 
Thtto - «7 Bleached diaper = - - . 
Ditto . ~ | Unbleached dungary . ’ 
Ditto -  - - | Unbleached damayk » ‘ 
Ditto - - | Coarse unbleached huckabac + 
Ditto - | (Like diaper) coloured burdcers = 
® 
Ditto . . | En ewlows a = 
Ditto - «| Intlo - a= 4 - 
pitto = «| Quilea i : 
Ditto “ | Sewn trvether bienntre - - 
Ditte * . | a “ - . 
\ 
Ditto 7 ™ * s « a » 
Ditto - « = | Hopov regulation rug . . 
Ditte - - «|. ; : . 
Ditto . «1 Very durable fate —- : 
Mito 


J 
‘ -| Ditto - : 
| 








Longth. | Width, | Weight. 


Te aataseetanaentee aha bert ekortonatiunraeciad 


yds. ina, | yda. ine, { Tbe, ozs. 
¢éo!f om] ow 
8 27] 9 M1} 0 18 
1193 | O @ |] 1 8 
6 60} Oo st} 0 38 
a 0o/ 0 a | 0 
5m | om | on 
533} 0 | Oo 16 
633} 0% } 0 18% 
6 8 | 6 2 | oO 12h 
7 6) o @ | oO 129 
6s} 08% | on 
60] 0 | 0 14 
6 2 2% { 0 1b 
7 Oo] 0% | Oo 
6 9} owt 1 o 
127 | 6 27 1 10 
oo] og | x 10 
w Oo} OM] @ 8 
0 21 21 | + . 
0 19 | 0 19 |. . 
o a | oO gs |. “ 
6 8 | © as |. ° 
033 | oO g |- 2 
0 20; 8 20 : 
1 of oO a [- “| 
017 / Ow - 7 
0 32 0 SE /- * 
02 | 0 2 ]- - 
0 0 $3 |- 2 
o 27 | 8 x |- | 
{ 
a A 
0) Owl. - 
ee et 7" 
sie | teal a 2 | 
1a} Om |] & & 
5 is} 2st wm 8 
214+ 1 4] 2 5 
21 | Lh 6} & 
om} ig] 8u 
29) 19 vo 
| 


Price. 





—) 4 
i} 


“EF =e = & 
sp ¢ so os 


Per dusen 
“ev 
Por dosen 
od 8 8 
Per dagen 
018 0 
Per doen 
bo 4 6 
Por doxen 
013 6 


Per dagen 
“us 6 


Per dosan 
oY 3 


Per disen, 
0 4 


Per doran 
i 8 0 


Ver dozen 
o 2 & 
Var duzen 
08 0 


Per dozen 
v9 @ 


Pax doron 
os B 
0 4 9 
0 


9 


o 
se yy 


0 
7 2 9 


6 
0 
6 
8 
0 | Mylapore, Madras, 
6 
6 
6 
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Whence procured, 
Flace of Manufacture, ko. 


ah cei ptallte. trp mene (Linea 





Mylapore, Madras, 

Coonathoor, Madras, 

Tanjore, Madras. 

Cuddalore, Madras. 
Ditto. 

Pulicat, Madrag. 


Coonathoor, Madras. 
Ditto. 
Di t to t 


6 Ditto, 
© | Pulloat, Madraa. 
G | Terocomaly, Matiras, 


Coonathoor, Madras. 

Masuiipatam, Madras, 

Cuddalore, Madras, 
Ditto, 


Palamecotteh, Madras. 
Madras. 
Quddalore, Madras. 
Ditto, 
Into, 
Mitte. 
| Masulipatain, Madras. 
| Ohingleput, Madras. 


Masulipatam, Madras. 


| 
0 | Balu, Madras. 


Broach, Borwhay. 
Ditto. 

Goa, sent from Madras, 

Madras. 


Cuddalore, Madras. 


Hyderabad, Doccan. 


Upper Assam, 


Mangalore, Madras. 
Patio. 
Palamcottah, Madras. 
Ditto. 
| Agra, N. W. Provinces, 
. | Ditto, 
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No. i- 
| Name and Use. 

442 | Flees Rona Yor making up 

itting howises for wom, 
a2! Ditto - - 
“ Ditto - . . 
Ads Ditto P . % 
445 Ditto - - . 


448 | For petticoats ° . 
441 Ditto - . . 
445 | “Soosee” for trousering - 


44D a rooete for trouserlngs 
tavneds. 


and pet 
a50 Ditto - . a 
an) Ditto . * . 
an3 


“Svosep,”” weed for trouser 
| ing. 


453 | “Bounce,” tor 


, trouseriny 
and pothcoats, 


Twill for irousering - = - 


le: 


— =. 


402 | Ditto 


BY | “Chunderkana,” muslin for 
handkerohlots 


400 ' Muslin . ‘ 
461 | Korchiets - . 


on | Ditty ° . , 

ar Loug cloth . “ 

464 | Lone cloth. Watered “ Is 
! reo’? 


405 | Watered “Eero” 


8" Punjum’elath — - ’ 
967 | Ditto - . 
408 | Canvas + . - 
469 , “Honjuey,” used for sheeting 
470) ° Punynm” cloth - 

ail | *Dungary "eloth = - 7 


1 Country couvar . . 
iS nts * cloth, used an 


oa | salloloth, 
t 
4i4 { Ty tho al » * 
t 
4 
47> 1 * Palampores,” or bed covers. 
AY ri) | Ditty ke . * 
{ 
17 | Ditla . . 
47% Ditto : - . 
A701 “Sonmey,” used as & cont 
tetpie, 
Ditin i oe 


abe | 
{ 


a8 Ditto % 
457 | Pooket handkerchief « 








neater, 


Vor. 12. 


SILK AND COTTON PIECE GOODE. 


Ditto aul Cotton - 


SUk gause 


Ld * 


Cotton and silk gause 
Cotton and sitk . 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Oottan 


* » 


. * 


Cotten and ilk . 
Silk and cotton . 


Cotten 


Pitta 
Ditto 
Ditio 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Thtto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditta 


Ditte 


a et ee a a 


A teeta ete! 


ou Width. | Woeight.} Price, 


Quality, de. 


EO Bhatia | 


‘With gota rtripes. The piece Bose 


remy for ax — 
fas” woven bebw. 


With aflver stripes. Six in & plepo 
Ditta, titte 

Coloured stripes. ditto 

With gold flowers and bordurs 


Cheek, English pattern * 
Twill - . . “ 
Ditte - . * ° 


Plain, deep borders - - 
Ditto » « ” 


Without borders " 
Secoud sort of good | quality — . 


a 


° 


5 


Piain ; similar to _— muslin in its 


softvess of tazture 


Coloured. Coarse . “ 4 


Coloured borders . 4 


Fine quality. Made to ordor . 


Calion of good quality - 


Piain, Coarse i“ : 


. « | Calion, Coarae quality. 23." 


* 


E 


a 


Ttto ditt * ahs.” 
Bleached - . - 
Furured dinmity, unbleachel - 
Coarse Unbleashed Chicomplete pieoa) 
Uublemhal + + ditto 

Ditto “ . : 
Coari . . 


Chintz, glazed Four woven in one 


pleee. F 


Chintz, unginzed. Printed piue pattern 


ends = Sewn together in centro, 


Chintzdk, unglazed Printed catton 


Printed border. 


aan 4 Auslioe Svein thay ocige: 


* = 


Coloured thread - - - . | 





ae aah AE Lorem EYE LRT Neen cla A yh it Etre ten! an ow 


yde, ina. | yds, ins. Iba om} & we th 





qiove,|Each pleea,|Esch glece,| Vor plees, 
o 17 0 2 0 lt 0319 
0 7 0 20 0 Ti 019 
0617 6 ® o i¥|/ 019 
0 0 19 6 1] O01 9 
0 3 L 7 ]- -| 018 0 
" 4 o 2 9 18 14 9 
Vy o & 0 14 016 4 
7 0 9 33 0 14 o 8 
an) 1 0 0 030 
6 0 o 90 0 19 08 6 
y 0 6 88 o 12 aA 
ll 0 0 1 9 0 Rk 
6 8 © 2 ae by 02 
a 0 0 2 2B i § 3 
Bu QO 28 1 WwW a4 4 
b yy 6 2 1 Ww 8 6 
Per dogon, 
9 0 W@ |- -} #484 
Fer dosen, 
) > 20 |- = 08 0 
gs 4 1 3 ? 13 018 0 
1 0 1 3 9 14 012 0 
tnt alae, at nize 7 
om | om |. . ee 
fiuze, | s&/ siae, 
0 2 0 87 }* . 
Waigtit of 
eight, |1’ttow of wight, 
o9}omwl}]?riailoae 
so eG $14 # 0 6 
No 1 9 2 4 1a6 
6 18 ee i 4 6 
1 69¢ 34° 8 6 a7 0a 
38 16 1 7 t 14 018 6 
Ww ot 6 8 | 5&6 O O70 
4 0 ae 0 6 3 
3% 0 1 0}. -' O09 6 
. G 13; - eh e a 
40 a ae on 6 
\6 7 0 2% | 6 it 
ee ae 2 6 6 3 6 
Of four, Of tour, 
112 Iw : 7 014 0 
2 0 1 0 8 O16 
2 0 1 0 0 8 63 3 
2? 14 1 14 0 & ¢ 2 0 
oe (ne 201040 
i 
2oii6¢f 26] 040 


Whanse promocd, 


| Plaos of Manutacdure, &c. 


Seager hy rN 





ensieiam paiomndll 


Tanjore, Madras. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Trichinopoly, Madras. 
a 


Trichinopoly, Madras, 
Tanjore, Madras. 
Trichinopoly, Madras 


Syempettah, Madras. 
Ditto. 


Trichinopaly, Macdras. 
Ditto. 


Coonateor, Madras. 


Masulipatem, Madras. 
Cuddaloro, Madre, 
Ditto. 


Nellore, Madraa. 


Ditto. 
Arnec, Madras. 


Hylerspas. Devean, 
ought in Madras. 


OCundapoor, 8, Canara, 
Mosulipatam, Madras. 


Rajahmundry, Madraa, 
Nollore, Madraa. 


Vizagnpatam, Madras. 


| Nelloro, Madras, 


Vizngapaten, Madras. 
Nullore, Madras. 
Madras, 

Viengapatan, Madras. 
Salem, Madras, 
Bajahmundry, Meviras. 


@64 | Salem, Mudras, 


Ditto, 
Mnaulipatam, Madras, 
Panmodes, Madraa 


Masulipatem, Madras. 
Nitto. 


Kurnool, Madras. 


Ditto, 











DAICRIPTION, “ 
Na. A raheem PET TAS CN EA AP ahs ul Eat ann eA of i; . i 
Length. | Whith, | Weighs. Pale. | mise af Mamuitnoture, de. 
| Waa and Use. Matorial. Quality, &o. : 
yaa. dus, yds, ing, fbn. O4aB. £ 4. ig, 
4a | Eincobe male ap into; milk - .~ -{ With gold fowere - = - : -| 6 @}{ @ % ] a i | £28 © | Trichivopoly, Madem. 
AB? Ditto + 2 "| Satin += = - With stripes and flowers of gold audi 5 9 6 34 1b 13L 0 | Tanjord, Madires, 
ver, 
488 Ditto * * - Tiitto . - | With gold flowers - = - « -| 4 0 & 0 i & 0 6 | Trichinopoly, Madraa, 
484| Ditto, Used for potti: | Silk - + ~| Ditto - 4  « . “| db of om | om | e@wo Ttto. 
485 | Browse - . - Ditto - - | With flowers of white stik. - ~| & 4 0 3 1 8 - «| Hyderabad, Deovan, 
vught in Madras, 
480 {"Mushroo” - (+ + Matin, silk surface, | Flowors embroidered inioom - -{ & @ 0 38 1 mi 2600 Ditto. 
cotton back, 
487 Ditto « - * Ditto « “ Mita - . - “| & 9 6 a{| 1 2 2 0 6 Nitta, 
488 Ditto . - ° Ditto : + | Flowered with goldandallk - -{ 618 0 36 1w 3 9 0 | Trishinopoly, Madras. 
489 Titte « . - Ditto . “1 Flowored in guld, with alk stripos “ & 27 Oo 24 0 4 249 Ditta. 
4) Nitto - “ “ Ditte - ~| Goll strips + + = - ~+} @ 0 o ® 1 6 - Hydorabad, Deccan. 
491 Ditte - . - Ditto . - | Dotted with gold. Stripedslik - -| 4 18 b 4 @ M4 2 4 0 | Tanjore, Madras 
$02! Ditty - “ «| Bitte - * | Plawered stripeinallk -  - | & 2h o #9 o 01 6 Ditto. 
. itta » - « Ditto 7 -| Coloured stripes «= «< . «=| 8 W 1 0 L be] 016 0 Ditto. 
~ * ° Ditta bad - - - * - a i 0 1 2 | 18 0 bi derabad 
4 Ditto Flowered stripes i” Hout Madre 
408 Ditto - - . Diito . -}. - - “ ~“| § 9 0 3 1 7? 036 0 | Tanjore, Madras. 
496 Ditto - - - Bitto - - | Coloured stripes and flowers = - ~| 5S 6 1 0 1 16 017 | Tnchinopoly, Madras, 
wr! pies + + «1 Dit + «|. : F . -{ 6 0] Oat] 1 a] 170 | Hydorained, Devos, 
408 Ditto + - - Iitto == * | Parti-coloured and figured stripes «| 5 6 1 ov 1 8 O17 6 | Trichinupely, Madras, 
49 | “Ditta - . «| Ditto . - | Flowered stripes = - . -| & 32 | O SH} 1 # | 118 O | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
to Ditto - ° : Dit = =- -} Plain, Pink -~ + + - ~} 56 Sl 0 31 1 $ 118 0 Thtto. 
30! Ditto . is sd Thtto “ ~ | Crimson, with sang cross stripes ofa | 6 0 o 3 1 S| 336 6 Ditto. Bought fa 
Hghter shade, sii Madras, § 
m8; Ditta - “ . Vitto “ «| Plam purple - - - - -| 3 2% 0 34 013 01) 0! Trichinopoly, Madray, 
i 
boa, ‘Ditto - + <-} Ditto + -| Crimson, whilo eigzag stripes acrom;| 6 9 | 0 BB | 1 9; 017 0 | Ditto, 
satne pattern as No, 601. | 
i , Ditto . : “ Ditta = - - | Bed, with yellow dotted crossutripe -| 8 Sl ow] 133 118 0 | Hyderabad, Deccan. 
i 4 
Itt - . “| Ditto . ~{| Zi crowd stripes, intersected b 614 | 0 344] 1 14] 1:6 © | Tanjore, Madras. 
Oe tne variegated wtripes lengthwise, 
biG | Ditto + “ Ditto » | Zlerng atripos in white, with red tintod | 4 27 1 35 { 6 017 0 | Trichlnopoly, Madras, 
| | edges, on 4 puce ground | 
507 | Ditto : . Iitto . *{ Plangren = + : -{ 6 87 0 30h, 1 Bh 110 @ | Hyderahad, Decenn, 
tos; Ditto - : “ Ditto : | Crimson, with narrow white stripes} 5 1 0 1 6 017 6 | Trichinopoly, Madras. 
. | oue wich apart. 
ban | Ditto . - a Ditto . * | Orange, with white stripes . -| 6 1 6 2 7 018 4 | anjors, Madras, 
{ 
sal Titte - : -| Ditte = - -|Pininenmgon - + + = -| 4 of ominps] ree | Haderabed, Devean, 
=a Ditto . . ” Ditto . - ssh a lees coloured stmpes and | 5 97 Q x7 L 6 lid 8 | Ditto. 
i | SpotH, 
i i 
nig | Ditta . " * Ditto . ° | Pink flowered stripos = - ” -' 6 as! a 80 1 1 115 6 Ditto. Bouaha in 
| | | | aE 
5g | itty = : - Ditto , ~| Bron ae stripes on dark ambhe | 6 14 1 0 1 6 016 0 | Trichinopoly, Madras. 
round. 
| 0 118 0 | Hyderabec Deovan 
6141 Ditto * Ditto . Plaired -«) «+ . ; & 22 § & 104 eur is Madraa, 
sisj Ditto - - «| Ditto - «| Plainwhilg + - + . “| 416 0 8} 0 18 | 1°09 0 | Hyderabad, Deocan, 
oie { Used for trowserings «| silk . - - | Figured atripes. Thin and light material | » 4 0 37 ? 14 116 0 } Vrichinopoly, Madras. 
o17 Nitto - ” ‘ Titto - «| Plain and flowered (coloured) atripos - | i 8 27 0 85 1 8 223 90 Ditto. 
ives, potticoat, Ditta - «=; Gauselike fabric. Grocu and yellow | Tl ff 6 38 0 14h} 2 0 9 Ditto, 
518 Une, ie bodives, pat s, rarer Seinen yo | 
giv | eed for trowseriug and Ditta - +; GQauzelike fabric, culaured stripes -}] wv 8 0d 34 do 13 017 0 Ditto, 
under garments. 
Bu) | Used for trowserings . Ditto . * wis 6 bie aon Ambor and faint} 9 #8 0 84 O ti¢} O18 0 (eee 
white stripe. 
i 











You. £3, 


KINCOBS, SATING, AND SILKS. 


AA 2 
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No. 


Bil 


B38 
has 


E 


z 


5G 


657 
558 


659 


By) 


Name and Use. 
| Piece gootte * ° 
Thitto = - . 
Ditto * . - 
| Ditte - + -» 
Ditto = - 





| Ditto . " « 
i Pitte . . . 


| Iittea =» + 8 


Ditto » . - 
{ Ditto . . - 
| Ditto « * . 
= “Golabee Durraeaco” - 
| “Sunges Oharkhanah” - 


Ro 


For dressea ss - - 

Ditto ny « Py 
“Riaiche” . * 
“ Durresace " * . 
aa ¥ eolah ae > ‘a - 
“Durreeace” = « “ 
For garments for men and 


women. 


Ditto - : - 


Ditte - = 8 
Ditto , . . 
Ditto - - F 
“Tahemecnia" kerchiefs - 


“Tahoe” kerchiafs = - * 
Handkerchiof * - 


Ditto “ Printed Lahe” 
Gauze . . « 
Ditto . . * 
Ditty «+ ‘ ° 
= 
* Passer” - - + 
Ditto “ . . 
Thtto - . . 
Eris “Dookles” = - . 
Fl chill RAO Le SS SO cee both wcxee. 


DESCRIPTION. 


oP ee sepemting sprenpeesl 





Material. 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Gilk and Cotton 


Bilk 


Ditto 


Bitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


« 


"| 
“| 


| 


s i] a t e 
ee a Ce 


| 


* 
. 
- 

= 


"4 





; Rmall cheek . ® “i 


Vou. 14, 


SILK PIECE GOODS. 


ee i eerie ee ee eerie lee “See 


Quality, &e. 


Plain, red . 
Piaiu, purple shot with red = - - 
Plain, light green . ‘ 
Ptain, red (shot) - » . oe 


Crimaon, with small green stripes . 


Yellow, with red stripes = « -  « 
Orimeon, with white siripes = - : 
Greon, with red stripes + - 
Crimson, with yellow stripes —- . 
Puce, with red alripos (shot) = ‘ 
Purple, with yellow stripes (shot) . 
Red . . . 7 . 
1 Ooloured check = - * oo 
Flowered and striped - 7. 
Purple check : . ‘ 

Vitto, good quality . - oe 
Coloured stripoa + . ‘ ‘ 
Red, with ennll white stripes ss « 
Coloured stripea =~ . es 
Plan pink, thin texture, extra wide = - 


Yellow, very narrow . 7 


uliar fabric, woven with stripes 


a a i a at 


nt peaks andends, To be cut in two, 
wn together at sides fo form a 

pid 

— bry . cut in two snd sewn torethar 
Thito . s : " 
Ditto, with coloured stripes oo: « 

White and green stripes . ‘. 

Black, with du) jer al res agit 
spota, red dotted border si 

Blaok, with red tinted spota, red horder 

Red, withe apota. Black border, spotted 
pattern 

son ik = figured pattorn and spotted 

With gold seen . * ‘ 
Ditto « . ‘ 2 
Nitto = . . ” 

Plain « o * . 

€ 

‘Twilled, dyed * - . 7 

Large chock, dyed - . 

Cunrac ba a ad « 


Length. ; Width. 


yas. ina, yada, ine, The, one 








7 16 | 0 Mb 8 
18 9 6 ti i 
8 SL | 0 Sb] 8 
® 0; 0 Mm] 2B 
17-33 | 8 Mt} 8 
ww 0 o 2 2 
18 0 0 M1 8 
16 36 Q 2 3 
1s % 0 34) 2 
16 18 0 2 1 
a 6 GW 0 
611) ow] 0 
483 |; 027 |] 96 
8 #2 | 0 2y] 0 
1% @! + 9] 1 
Ww 6 1 6 1 
5 18 | 0 alt] Oo 
wit oom] 2 
4%] on] 0 
1060) £2 56] 1 
80 16 6 4; 1 
10 18 | © MB] 3 
h 88} O eH] 2 
8B 28 0 a; 1 
er 1 
8 2} 0 om) 1 
9 4 om) 1 
IU ee 
1m] om) o 
0 Sit} 8 % 0 
h 32 0 Ti 0 
8 ©} 1 01 0 
rol om| 
8 Of 1 67 0 
1146) om | oO 
wi} 1 a] 1 
Wt 8 6 28 1 
818 | O Sh; 1 
4 0 0 34 1 
3’ 8 1 4 1 


Weight. 


2 


im 
108 


| 
184 
4 
10 
14 


6} 


0% 


= 


18 
St 


14 


= 


5} 


1b} 


7% 


Price, « 


aod 


2 © + ow f& 
os ce & 
os fo 8 Sg 


ss Ss ¢s¢ ¢& 


ao fo. OS lClUS 


v 6 


0 4 
o 3 


i 


1 19 


Whence procured, 
Place of Manufacture, £0. 








Tahore. 

Divi. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 
Dera Ishmael han. 
Agra, N.W. Provinevs. 
Bonares, 
Bhowulpore. 
Bhagulpore, Hengul. 
Berhampore. 
Bhawulypore, 
Agra, N. W. Provinces, 

Ditto. 
Ahmodougecy, Bonibay. 
Agra, N. W. Provinces, 

Ditto. 
Pogu, Burmah. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 
Burat, Bombay. 


Ditto. 
Ditto, 


Tiitto 


Trichinopoly, Madras. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Bhagulpore, Bengal, 


0 16 10% bef hans Hyderabad, 


018 9 } Dhagulpore, Bengal. 


018 ¢ 


Ditto. 


0 4 @ | Cachar, Bengtl. 


Darjooling. 





Deacarrtrox. 

marie Length. 

Nome and Vas. Quality, &e, 
| yas. ine. 
“Uddeusa”s + «| Bileandeotton «| Colourodstripen - se an y 0 

s Silk - » «1 Yetlow borders and endu 
s Yodrums and" Blecha Cotton and silk ~ | (Fujl pattern shown in half piece) mele “yy 9 
- «© «| Ditte =. + | (Cut crosways to show full pattern) -{ 3 16 
“Wlukh * “ , Ditta - . Sample {ono thir] of full with}, shows | 8 6 

full pattern. 

“ Goolbyddan ” " fillk - . 5 . a ° -~{ 0 8 
For garments - Ditto «| Borderel piers - » ae - = 
- " . Bk and cotton -/ Coloured stripes. Pull pattern in| ar 
"Kootnea” + Cetton chints + 8 18 


. * e 


a Khoodbauf » ‘ 


54) 

Baz |. 

563 

504 

565 

son 

w7 

B63 

S80 

570 

871 

R72 | ~ " - 

B78 *“ Nauker’”’ : Z 

6741 “Goolbuddan” + 

573 | * Kunawey ” - 

a6 Dito - 

B77 Ditto - « 

574 Pitta . . 

oT Ditta . 

h8o Titta = 

$3) Titto - * 

Su? Ditto 

Ba |“ Boolhinal Chrahum" e 

BB Pitts . : 

4 Ditto = - - 

h86 TDitte , « 

ay! ~ . 

5au |» ° P 

ant 134 Mr oY * é 

50% Ditto , . 

ops «a * . 

508 . 7 e 

504 cere ms - ent for 
mM c. Bhat) pattern 

590 ‘Ditka * ue 

thd Bitte  . ° 

oo? | Ditta « - 

1 508 Ditto + « 

p ODM) Atiay’’ . . 
600 Ditto . 
Hel a Naukrr Ld e . 

) O02 | Atieg” (Satin) = - 
603 | “toolbuddun™ . 

1 GOs}. . . 

Gis |. . ‘ 
808 | “ Roodlul"” . . 
O07 Ththo = - . 
665 Ditta . * 
Gin Titte * . 
610} « ° . 
Bll | - . . 
alg {- * - 
ous | “Dasija” - - 
614 Ditto » “ 
613 | “Saujoo goat goehen ” 
61d | - . . 
GL? f - 7 . 
gig | Satin - . . 
om Ditto “ . 
620 Ditto « : 
62) Ditto . . 
(23 | : : 
o3 | “Naukrr” - “ 


Vou. 15. 


a 
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FABRICS FROM CENTRAL ASIA AND RUSSIA. ; 











- | Outton « * 
Lad Ritk * - 


«| Cotton chintz - 
« | Cotton rs 
-/| Silk  » : 
° Nitto - 
- Ditto . 
* Jiitto 
" Nitto - 
. pitto 3 
5 tto 
- Ditto : 
- Nitto se 
. Ditto * 
- Dito =: 
: Ditto . 
. Nitto =. 
. Ditto - 
- Ditto = « 
_ Ditto - 
- Ditto + 


- Ditto ° 
- | Sik gauze “ 
” Ditio - 


Silk cloth . 
. Pitta . 


“ Thitto . 
“i Intte . 
* Ditto " 


- | Cotton and silk 
. Ditto “ 


Glazed Colourud stripes. Full patton 
| insmople. In pretty sneral nae, i 





«,Q) — Coloured stripes, Cut crows. te 
. dane talieri ia 49 colours (A. 8.) -| 1 0 
. | Glazed. Striped, (Twn sample) (A B) | 
- | Plain green - - . % 
- | Striped with border, Out crosewayeto/ 0 32 
nt extibit full pattern. | 
»{ Plain primrow colour - 
- | Plan ¢ ciinaiean ovlour - 3} cath | 0 8 
lato a | 
Plain pink “s 
Plain green shot with red } each 0 8 





+! Plain shed with yellow - 

. | Pini blue shot with mad .f BoL | 0 80 
- | Migured red and yellow . ale P 
« Intto White - eje 


»{ Yellow ground, red dgure . ° 
+} Yotlow, figured 


- ehiaa  i a te 7} each {- 7 


«| Mowered stripes on yellow ground = 
. Ditto on white ground . , 


! 

- | Shawt patiern . . : 

. Ditto . « 7 weihe ‘ 
~| Ditto - : aS Se : 
+ Thtta a ? a = . . 
- Ditts . » 2 . ° » 
- |} Plain red “ eS ee. = 
-! Wain bineh « - . ol- < 


a - 
ee — + 

a ' 

Ld e 





+ | Ootton . - {| Plain brown ¢ . “ -j}- ° 

«| Bilk face, cotton hack | Plain veliow : ' a 5 

-| Bik - - ; Narrow striped on a deop red grotnd = « | - * 

: Mitto = s Brocade, Orimaom flowor on yellow . 
| Froud. 

- Ditto - - Titta . - ° of ° 


2 Intte ss 
. Dito » 


“ Dilte ‘ 

” Thitto * 

| Ditto == 
Cause, silk, and 


little cotton, 
| Gause ; ailtk only 


“1 Ralk gauvo 8 - 
< Ditto - 


*| Sih - . 
“| Matin = - 


. Ditte - 
-|; Mik - ” 
? Ditto : 


* Titta 
” Ditto . 


-} Woollen . 
=} Cotton - . 





Shaded Neuro, yollow 


% Nach piece 
Thilte erinwgon 


varn Jrom i 


: he firey. DVecpbluc, (Fiinay) «| - . 


Ditto. Light blue, (Harsh surface) } + ~ 


Sicured. Pecular dowien. Pattern} 6 0 

rompletes ln wpe. 

aj While Striped in material 3 : 
ene 


» | Cmmecn, ditto . * 


- | White silk stripe on yellow 
ground - - 
* Ditto = art arimson ground, 


Deep blue, shaded figure - . wis 





carh .f @ 


« } Yellow figure on purple, crimson, and | 6 81 
ereen ebyiziis. 
: Yalow cote on light blue, red, and}, 0 
green vt 
‘ Yellow flowered fieure on variegated | 0 81 
al, 
* | ai or On ¢rinason aud srocn stripor 0 31 
-' Ditto on veriqcsted stripes -}/ OR 
* | Ditto - - = 0 31 
Hirtped and flowerod in printed colours . . 
“| Blue atriped a 


Ditto Green shot with red and green | - : 


» itt Pink, white figure . alee ‘ 
- | Crimwon ground, blue figure - wie - 
- | Coloured and figured stripes eo efe ws 





age re et re ee ee ee 





—— - 
ee 





Width. 


12 or em eeomepeniin- 


yas. ins. 
114 
5 
Wa 
TW 
£6) 


a 
28 


12h 
att 


Son oc eae eee & 


2b 


173 


i —J 
BS33 








1 
Whenoe prosated, 
Vene eee Place of Manufacture, &c. | 
.{ The. om. | @ #. wt. | 
: | 8 : se Bokhara. 
"| O1L 0 Ditto, 
. 018 6 Ditto. 
. | 010 0 Ditto. 
about 
. |} @ 216 } Ditto, 
about 
. “1 012 9 Ditto. 
: ieee "} Ditto ° 
° -| 0466 ates A cy a Ob- 
" ; *} ats 
" -| 0 81) Ditto, 
: -“) @ 2 75 Ditto, 
- “tf O8 7% Ditto. 
; -l}oan Ditto 
" “| o 2 7b Ditto. 
tad bead a - «| Meahed. 
P + Soe | Nitto 
x alot 
DOC) lay 
. . per 5 ' 
o . . =| Ditto. 
2 okie oe | Ditto. 
. ele . . Ditte 
* s . s - Ditto, 
| 
Sle poet 
rd 
- - itd " | Herat 
per vant | 
7 ~{ 0170 @ | Tito, 
sard 
~ of Wa | pitt 
i rd | 
‘ -| “06 i Ditto f 
; .| eo | Ditto | 
i | " 7}, Ditto, | 
- a e -~ o ' 
_ J; Ditto. 
‘ ate. ae - Yaad 
H i 
- ‘i Not } Balk. 
' yer yard 
- . 50m i: Thtto. 
per yord |: 4 
he ' 
: F jo" -") } Ditto 
{ per sard 
. wt naris ‘ 
hee oar vant Ditto 
. “| 6 13 6 Ditto. 
"I oJs « of Kokan 
par place 
- “1; 02 lt Ditto, 
* «}- «© «| Tokhara, 
* -] 0 7 0 | Obtained in Bokha 
aeenneeres im Riwein 
. -} @ 7 0 | Ditte. 
* alto fF Ditt 
0. 
- “| O07 0 
mt : : : }| Ditto. 
. P Obtained in Boklara 
. . { Manufestured at Oorves 
in Ruesta. 
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Van. 16. 
WOOLLENS. 
DMACRrETTON, 
§ No i 
Namo and Vee. Moetertal, Quality, &c. 

6%} “Kooroon” or @ulung” | Woollen - « } Fina quality . S se. = 

cloth, 
5 Ditto Ditto s bed Ditto « ae - ¢ . 
620 | Ditto Ditto - . Ditto - : “ . ‘ 
G27 Ditto ~ - ™ Ditto « * Ditto . « Pa 
8 | “Cummerbund™ or “ Brar- ittn = : : : . 

HS eraser, Ditto Doep ends menorally 
39 Ditte . . -| Ditto - | Narrow and ooarse . . . 
680 Ditto : - . Ditto - «| Coarse, but strong in texture = - . 
£81 | “Cumbleo” or blanket = - Ditto - - | Bown togethar in contre to formene - 
est |"Cummerband” (waisthand)| Ditto - -|. : : : : 
633 Hanke, worn 99 aucarf by Ditto - - | Fair quality. Indillsrontoolour - « 
634 | For mon’s Groueerings — - Ditto + »}- . - . . 
635 {| Forclothing - - . Ditte - - | Qvaraacloth = - a s 
6% | “Kalloo” (bimniet) - - Ditto - ele ° ‘ ‘ 3 
637 | “Cumblea” (blanket) = - Ditto - -{ Bordered. Two sews together in centre 

tu form one. 

638 | “Kurnhleo” (hisnket) Ditto - - | Strong. Conran material . . 
630 | Used principally for making Ditto « ot. a a e 

shawls for the " iammaa.” 
64 | “Cumbleo” or Blanket = - Ditto - 2j° “ . Z < 
al Ditto . . - Bitte - - | Coarse, but strong. Bria fringed . 
a Ditto ZS = - . Ditto - + | Coarse : . . . . 
es Tittto « . Ditto - ~| Black, Fringedends = - * * 


Length. | Width. | Weight. 


yds. tue.| yde, ins. | Thi. cae, 


ss 66 


s & 8 
oy 


% 


ta 
& 


=y 
o 


> 


5B 


* The value here uamed ie the price in Cashmere. 
+ Se. Od, ts the price for maberial snffickont for one pais af trowsers, 


0 


16h 


iG 


10 


1b 


Price When procured, 
| Place of Mazrufnotura, £o. 
Be d. 
a 313 2° f talon, between tom ond 
a68 0 2 §* Ditto, 
3% 8 6 2 5° Ditte 
2 3 o 3 3° Ditte. 
Lu}. - «| Hydorahad, Sind 
1 %%)- . «| Beloochixtan 
1 7 - ef Nepal, 
7 4 018 8 | Made at Dharwar, Beat 
from Madras. 
1 6 * - td Thibet. 
2 oe ]- « « 4} Darjecing. 
-| 0 & of | Kangra, Punjab. 
2 3 ij. ” Ditto. 
4 Of- « «| Madoat Kooloo, Obtained 
from Kangra, Punjab. 
2 4 Rangalore. Sent from 
030 ngal 
7 15 | O11 8 | Sattare, Mahratte country. 
Darjeeling. 
a 018 6 | Delhi. 
a1 Made at A 
5 $6 06 ty etlescer. | Ob 
3’ 4 @6 38 Ditto, 
8 #8 j- - | Beckaneer 
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Vou. 17. 
WOOLLENS. 
° ! Wheuees procured 
| Mo. Serene reernar yermnnaenerencremarmneeinirsesiieit, rere —uivtenerrtenernranmuaien | J puoth, | Width. | Weight. | Pile. Pines of Maneihotisre, dtc. 
Name and Uae. Mstorial. Quality, de. 
, yds. ins.) yda, ine. | Ibe. os.) & a a 
o64| "Cumbiosorbianket -| Woollen - ~- +1! Coloured border, voarse texture. fewn) 8 6 1 z 5 0 3 74] Made ap Ob- 
together in centre when complete, tained in rau. 
045 Ditto - . . Ditto «  « «1 Coarac, Fri ends, White thread; 8&8 3 1 4 010 0 | Made tn Hollary. From 
per Pitkin . Madras. mt 
646 | Used for oljake = - Bitte -— « » | Cal . . ” «“}- «fe -|* -|+ « «! Pam Sikdim Obtained 
making aure good | from. ‘Phibet. 
647 Ditto . . - Ditto - « = Ditto, very strong = - «| I 0 Oo off 6 24 ]- = «| Phibet. 
648 | “ Boorook ” and “ Puttoo ” - Ditto - - = prior analt . . -'{n oa o 2 ni 0123 0 | From "Shihet, Ob- 
kK Sup quality $ 9 Ee pret | 
6400) "Pattoo™ - + «| Ditte- +  «}- . - . -| 629] owl] sa 7! 618 0 Ditto. 
650 iciatird mating coats and Thitte = bed = Very cogrs* bd ” - o}* ote oe ej = » . Kohat, 
ObL o ” . ; . » Ditto * * ® Coaree meterial be = = » 7 18 i] 8 3 8 = . Thibet, 
. About 
GAZ | " Toongee” or acer, used Ditty. - + {| Stik borders and ends. Sewn togethor | 6 19 @ 23 4 14 0 6 0 | Hyderabad, Sind. 
weal i thr bod cove cold io contre to form one. 
O33 | For blankets » Nitta - « sje . . - 7 9 oO lt 6 wo t- «= -{ Phfbet. 
O47 “Curmbles” or Ulanket = - Ditto - - «| Oomracquality. Fringodends = - “| & 1 32 2 10 O20 Frocy Papkaiors. Obtained 


855 Ditto . . » Pitt - + «+{| Mixed with camel hair. Fri ends.| 3 8 1 5 a1 6 Ditta. 
Coarse. Rewn together in io ecniee 


WAR 
ai} Ditto - . -| Ditte - - +] Come, Bown together to form any 2 9 o 2 0 |]+ + +] Kathmansdoo, Nepal. 
desired width.t 
037 | Vuwd for rugs, dc. =- == - | Woul and Horachalr - { Conrac - - - -| In & 030 | 109 13 [- - -| Kangra, Ponjan. 
658 | Forblankets - ~- » | Wooll = - «fe . . - -f 2 ¥ 1 5 Oo f- = -1 Odypor, fala 
oollen 1 20 iY Rajpoo 


6b) | Horm doth - » . Tntto - «| English pattern. Large dark check = - $ 231) w 1096 | Delhi 


Gan | Felt material ned for log | Ditto - -|{- F : . -| om | ow] o a] 01 © | Tadak. 
ehiugs, &e, : 

481 | Felted blanket or cluak to |  Ditta -  «f- . . - -} am {ea f 8 ww [- ~~ | Jeynore,RajpootanaState 
cover the head and body. 

O02 } Felt blanket - - ‘o| = Ditto - -; Rough ¢ - -| 3& 0 1 2 4 B}- = = Ditto, 

083 | For binukets - - ~| Ditto > =| Coarse - - = «+  «f pa] s yf ote + «} Ditto, 


* Veet by peasants of Kabat. 
+ Mado anu used by the Bil) Tribes. 


1 


eae 
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“Vou. 18, 


WOOLLENS, CASHMERE SHAWI CLOTHS, « 


{ 





























DarecelPrioex, ; 
eratieee ET meee ae! pe re te copter, Me rib aeeren me Epp win mm mlrtakagy seme de etre cane apache 6 a)atlane pyrene et Whores red 
Xe, Length. j Widti. | Weight. | Peles, | pises of Mevuteature, dc, 
Name and Uae, Material, , Quality, de. 
nets Neco bas adept hatstineemie  eaeanameatetd slsheaseneenetnenteenemenean] nee | 
: | vite. ine, | yds. tus] Ibe. ons.) 8 a 
acs | “damewar,” cashmere show); | Cashmere wool » = | Six attern. Figured, Flue qual) 5 lé 1 9 8 a) a. 
worn by both wexes, pod f quality | 7 Kangra, Pun! 
665| Shaw) - = 2 + © Nitto - > | Plue pastorn throughout - | $8 ® 16 2 8 j}+ + ©) Gnahmere. 
OM |Shawloloth -»- - = Diito +» + «| Pine pattern . . -} 8 6 i 6 9 T1- « « Dish. 
687 Ditto, worn by hoth sexea Tritto . «| Flnin drinwon, Very fine. (iood galour 7 4 1 2 4 8 6 © | Ieodians, Punjab. 
| 
ond | a chiedly used for Titto = + «| Plain binck, First quality ° °' £201 OWE @ kB i- - =| Oushiners, 
c Py . 
| 
eco | Shawl cloth 7 8 © Ditto « - | Plain white, Very fine = - - #1 7 0 1 19 812 4 § © | Eéodiana, Puniad. 
aro} Ditto, worn byboth wores| Ditto oO - | Plan, Firstquaity - - -| & 0 | 9 8 |’ 2 13) 213 0 | Cusbmore. 
nh | Ditto + + =| Ditte - - « Plain black, Second quality - «| 8 @ | O a {| 1 0 y+ + 4s] Ditto. 
872 Ditto = + + ss Ditto - * | Plain grey. Second quslity * »~| & B 0 9 ti 3 0 06 Ditto. 
6m Ditto + . >; Ditto - . » | Plain aveen. Fine texture + lei OU 1 ¢ te Bia 0 Ditto | 
| t 
a7s Tktto * . - | Ditto - + «+ Plalnparple. Hine texture * -| 6b 4 o 26 0 j- « 3 Ditto 
| r) 
i" J 
t ers Ditto . . “| Ditto - " | Plain orimaon. Second quahty. Fine; § 10 0 33 @ 1D E - Ditto. 
: ’ our, t | 
h I i { 
676°“ Dooputtes” or wonr? (in- 7 Ditto - - » Deep buff, silver and aitk ficured border | . Seilisa : { ” " ~ « «| Ditto. 
complete). + wien on, Bruad figured oe in gold | 
{ | thread across end of scarf, | 
#77 | “Loongce” oracerf + +! Tntte . ' Rael red nnd yellow ehack. Pigured | 5 op 1 %& 3 4 | 6 +0} Ditto 
i | a nazrow border sewn on. 
A76 | Shawicloth - = - >| Wonllen - «= « Plain red. Coarse - G £ G oT 1 7 ~ «= «| Lahore, Punjab, 
{ | ' 
ae Cloth for chogas - + - Ditto - - 5 Piain purples +» _ “ «|- . ! " st 2 0 0* | Cabool. 
! | 
Gb | ‘Kid cloth" “pnttoo,” Ditto. -) Plain white Fino quality. hhh in| 4 % 1 97 4 1 $ 4 0 } Lehore. 
| wrapper. 1 Dnlf whith of Sianches, Tou pi eee | 
; — varie n emire fume one | 
6) | Kid cloth “yutteo” or Dito - +» -, Pisin ola rai; Fine qnaiity. $ 1 10 2 8 i 8 8 Ditto. 
wrapper. 
az Vite -° + «{ Mitte - «! Ditto . > - | 92] Om , G15 ,- + «| Thibet, 
| 
ABS | Kid cloth “teosen” or“ sone” Ditto - > | Platn grey . . ~| apa?) Oo 18 215 : 8 0 0 | Baltistan, obtelned at 
1 elath, , | | | Kangra. 
6st { Land avawrapnper + Ditlo - +» «! Dttto, scun towsther in centre forms 1 3 18 1 2 119 ;- «@ Lahore 
‘ } f a eit Tint i | 
es “ ene ” algth for chop, | Cameal’s arr = - + Mlmnarey- . - a |. o|« a> ca ! Usdernbvad, inst.” 
ei C. i | ! | 
od =: Yitto “ . | Ditt - +» - | Plain brown . . . a H 1S | 0 18 | 1 da: ," a 0 Meshed, 
1 7 1 t 
| 
oy.  Dineow! or grape. + | Woollen - = - ’ Geryish whi'o, pith Ne aca and; 3 6 | 1 321 1% ere 
| yollow strmped a ! nl at | 
ie] Ditto | Ditto + + + | With atriped allk hordes Woven in) 8 @ 17 2 We] 114 o Ditto, 
‘ 1 , two lengths with a fag betwee. { i ‘ 
’ ; ba 
ds? Ditto . -/ Plite « «. With red vith herder, Woven in ive 3 24 | 1 9 L 3 | 7300 Ditto. 
: | lengths with a ine hetwoen, | ul oy 
fn) patho - + 8 Ilo: lee With red, white, aad green atk border § 80 i 6 0 14% | 16 4 Ditto 
i 
zat Ditto . - -| Dilto - ; | With precn, ved, and sellow silk Vordera, 8 § 1 18 Lt & 1315 0 Ditto 
| ‘ 
i ood Tsddowm wrapper - -| ith -  « a eae quality. Two sown together | 4 18 2 12 | 3 74, 14 6 Ditio. 
’ } t 
+ 003 3 “Love or wrapper o- + ! Ditto. - . Good ytaliy, White - - - — =» | 8 2 | 1 4 6 : ~ « «1 Beokaneer, N.W, Lodin. 
} { | 
rittay | Carpet é - ” | Pitta » ' Desp Kile | «- » . - Py * i * ate a ” “ - | Ellore, Madras, 
| 1 | 
oy); Dite -  - -1 Ditty - -' Short pile - 2 te | 21 | 1 34 |. : | sos | Worruugul, Decesn, 
; } | 
a) Intte 5 - . : Ditto - - | Short, clove pile - . . | ° ~|- els » +| Hokhara. 
ii‘ Suttringen or Rag - «| Cotton « . es Short pile . 3; 1% fo “ | » « «| Wurrwugul, Deconn 
ob, Uitte .« " - | Ditte - Coloured atripes - . 2 80 1 Bh ie ! » «| Agra, NW. Provinces. 
t } t 
ray Carpet - , - {| Rilk « « « Short pile . - - . | 22; 1 3a | * - ~ «© «| Wrrrvagul, Doosan. 
| } | 
, t 


fe from this teaterial, Wort: by the higher closes af Northern India, 
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PLACES OF MANUFACTURE OR MARTS FROM WHICH THE SPECIMENS WERE ORTALYED. 























: , 
neeID 0 Ty Tawar . | ~ Paxsmenrcy on } LATI- Lear 
Navn o= Pracu. | Duereron, ac, | PRODETEL OF | Toe | ropa, {{ Nase ov Phace, ! Drstaier ! Coury. | ron. | ‘rvpa. 
esmmralrqtanienenanayjprtesaresyuingas | s=rtiyrpm/vnrianaleessoheleienrinegioih hata | ysis renaratwlat tier RA emia | Heenan aaa @ f ® é 
° t a ft 
oe . - | Agre ¢ «| N.W. Provinces «| 27°10 | 78 «8 [I Kathamandoo + | Nepaul ~ «{ Independent Btate| 27 42 | BS 18 
Abonedstugger . Ahmoduugger * Bombay ” « 19 & 44 Fa] Kahad bad =» i* bad bad Punjab - * a3 a3 7k a7 
Anat + +{MNorhhArot, -/ Madras ~ -| 12 : sling Koken ss on | os Ratrrean Tietoraen 
icicle (Ace MR SRA pes nts Kooloo or Kalu '- | - : We 4 LP | ae 
ireacen As | "Sloreenor, Benes | 18 aq | 30 | | ae 83 mv 
«| Arragan=§ oe  bsGrte and we - «| Madea - «| 16 ® 
a ose |) % BoP} Sarnoot | Kurnool oda aod 
| ei 40 |  @ il rea. ~ | Ledak ‘ «| Thibes + { to to 
Amam = - -|Asmmm + f 1 oo” ato 3 0 | 70 fe 
; 1 | w 1 - «llahore . «| Pash «= -| at sa | v6 31 
{ ary fg tatore 
Balk + «le . + | Turkestan - Aree os oO (pm “| ‘ ~|Thibee - -| 9 80 | o 6 
e eje « . s . to to Lelah ad « Leiah * . Punjab a ad #0 5? 71 4 
Baltistan | ent { 3s 60 rid a Loodlana rs e}e . e Ditto * . % B5 Bis) 84 
Bangelore -; Mysore > + | Nalivestats = «| 18 88 § 77 BB Ii wade 20. lk df . -| Madras = - -| 18 & | 80 2 
Beckaneer Rajpootena =| Ditto «<= | 86 0 | 8 88 Hater = | Meadors 6-0] Ditto «- «| 9 8 | PR 20 
Beejapour = Ly Sattare . o Bombay s ° 16 6a vi} «@ Mangalore - ad South Oariars e Tiitto s . 12 32 4 tA 
Belgaum . . Relgaum " a Ditto « ° i BO 74 86 Masulipatam ° Masulipatan Ditto * a m 10 a 2a 
Bellary - -| Bellary - «| Madr - -{| 15 8 | 7% 8 Hyun ~. «|. P . | Porsia «= ef 6 17 | SO 4 
‘ . -{ 24 50 | 87, 89 Hi Moorshodsted -| Rajshabys - .| Bengal - -| & 12 “ a" 
Reloodhivieas | « " : 30 20 | 8 80 Ii Mylapore - -|Chingleput - - oe - +) WY 
« Ni « -} - " ‘4 a aa 
Beuarcs - +} Renargs « « | NW. Provinoas 217 |] @ 4 arang cl wa | ws 
Borkampore ~|Ganjanm  - ~-| Madras ~ -{ 10 83 | & 80 Dist, ; 
Berhampore «| Moorsbadabad -| Bengal = - -| 3 & { 8&8 17 Nagpore - ~| Nagporea - -j- . rl ws o5 | 8 1 
Bhegulpors » 1 Bhaculpore ~| Ditte + ~-| & iW) 0 Town | 21 Iw {| 0 10 
Bhawulpors + | ‘ .| Nativestate -.| 29 % : sf Nellore + -+| Nelloro - .| Madras + - - a id : 
Rhartpore x Bhurtpore = Ditte * . 27 61 it f + 
Plekul » «(North Canara - | Bomhay = - lz 2 Te 5 Nepal ° -|- - . |Lndepondontitete a0 LY B85 
Bokbers - = «| « ° +} Turkestan if scat Dralkcce | eo eee . [Sind - - «| mm 9 | 8 16 
- a Trrayor 
Bombay - -|Vombay -» - wsecrned oo 7 : : - Oodeypore + -| Rajpootane States | « - -| a7 | 7 49 
Brosh + | Browch =~ +] Ditto 2 Ooppaddy - «| (SeeWooppareddy) | Madras. ad = 
Buttala = - + | Roollaspore -| Punjah = ~; Bt 49 ans Palumcottah <j Tinnevelly - -| Ditte - -} 8 48] 77 4 
Cutout = - «{. a «| Afghauistar -' OF 40 | @ 86 ait os pata |S .| Bengal - -| 2 33 | 6 UW 
: Bengal { ee ee Bongal,Gov.Gen. (| 18, 4 | Of 1 
Oachar = - «} Carhar » «| Beng vs so | 98 88 fl Pou : ~|Pem = - -f fais. *] ions Pe 
Calcutia * * | Nuddea * bad Ditto « . = - a Plud Dadun Khao Sind Sagur Doah - Punjab * bd Sf 8 3 8 
4 an » t or Pau. s a Lal . = a 
Gashmero - - | Cashmerg - Native Stato Ua : ae eee Madras | an 
Chientala «+ . Gangant = - | Madras . 18 18 83 &4 Pondicherry = 18. Areot - = adres French 11 56 
Chingteptal - | Chinglepat -| Ditto - 12 4: | 8 2 Poouey. i: 4 be 7 .| Madras - ==] 23 20 | 80 33 
Chandores «| Gwalior + - | Native Stata 2 41 | 75 12 Pulless = = Vcrdngieped: a Vito - «-| a a5 | so g2 
Colmibatore > | Calmbntors- - | Madras | a | eee a * - 
Combaconum = = +; Tanjore - = « Nitto + 10 58 | 78 2@ abate .|Madess - -| a7 0 | at 50 
Rajahoundry - | Rajahmundry 
Congaverem =| Chinglopat =| Ditto - «== | 12 60 | 79 48 Pee ae ‘Naini “ae. & (Ga eee 
Coonatinur =~ i : a ae ee a wo {| Rawu! Pindee -| Rawnl Pindeo -|Punab -  -| 33 37 ! 7% 0 
Cuddatore FCO oe Ru r - | (See ») .{ Sind. _ 
Cuddapah ae ’ me ee | (emia ar ee errata me . = 
, ‘ : . -» aon 
Gindapoor, or} South Canare, Ditto - = +} 15 88 | 74 45 ff Snlem =~ {Walon vane ; 11 80 | 7 
3 on. ie a . | Bevgal ” 4 ax 26 
Condapure ' a 47 | es 29 ff Sautinore Nuddea : 
Guth - -]|Cutch - «= -| Native State “i re ee | |e | Sattara Bombay + - : < Pe 
Dacen vs . Daves ». = Bangal * . a 43 oO 5 Shahabed : Patna “i Borgel r -{ Pi | ae 
Darjealing * pe Darjeeling” ° Ditto - -; 7 2 BS 30 Shikarpore - -| Shikarpore - . | Sind 7 7 we 0 GH 49 
DeyrdishmaliKhan| Derajat  - — - | Punjab | 3100 | 70 58 Higa, - «|. . . | Native State “21 os”? 3 | a9" 
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